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PREFACE 


This book grew out of our academic theses on 'political control’ and 
‘witchcraft! among the Ndjuka Maroons of Suriname, which were defend- 
ed at the University of Amsterdam in 1966 and 1973. The theses were 
based on field work conducted in villages of the Tapanahoni River in 
Suriname's interior during the early 1960s. The late professor R.A.J. 
van Lier was the auctor intellectualis of a project which entailed no less 
than a comprehensive study of the various ethnic groups of 
contemporary Surinamese society. André Kébben took the lead of the 
Ndjuka part of Van Lier's plan, and invited us to participate in the 
study. André has been a great stimulus, guiding without interfering. 
We are grateful for the generous support received from The Netherlands 
Foundation for the Advancement of Tropical Research (WOTRO), a 
branch of WOTRO then called WOSUNA (Wetenschappelijk Onderzoek 
Suriname Nederlandse Antillen). During the 1970s we completed several 
stints of field work, usually with financial support from WOTRO or from 
the University of Utrecht. We also gratefully acknowledge a donation 
from the Treub Maatschappij. 

We are indebted to Chris de Beet and Jan Morenc for valuable 
information on the economic history of the Guianas. Lieuwe Doornbos, 
medical doctor at the Stoelmanseiland hospital, and Emmy Boland, nurse 
at Diitabiki's clinic from 1972 to 1986, kept us posted on recent 
developments in Ndjuka society. George Huttar and James Park of the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics generously shared their broad 
knowledge of Ndjuka culture with us. Michel Aboikoni systematically 
gathered information for us on the early Gaan Tata cult among the 
Saramaka Maroons. J. van der Linde was kind enough to ferret out the 
archival collection of the Zeister Zendingsgenootschap to find the 
Helstone manuscript on the early Na Ogii movement. During various 
stages of our work we benefited from critical comments and helpful 
suggestions given by Rod Aya, the late Max Gluckman, Richard and 
Sally Price, the late Jaap Spanjaard, Marc Swartz, Jaap van Velsen, 
and Dick Werbner. Gert Oostindie, editor in charge of the Caribbean 
Series, recommended several changes in the manuscript; we found these 
suggestions eminently useful. Rosemarijn Hoefte patiently edited our 
manuscript, performing beyond the call of duty. 

All Ndjukas in a sense are historians: they feel that the past is 
important for an understanding of the present. As an adult, one cannot 
be a respected member of a kin group without knowing at least some of 
its secrets, the so-called ‘house stories’ (osu toli). History therefore 
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legitimates membership, and draws boundaries between those who are 
‘in' and those who are 'out' of a particular circle of confidence. Such 
simple facts make the work of the native historian extremely hard: he 
has to collect the "house stories' of other persons, thereby learning 
about the skeletons in the cupboard of these families. Yet a few 
Ndjukas succeed remarkably well in this. Knowing that history is their 
vocation, they gather information from a great number of persons, 
carefully comparing it with other pieces of information, critically 
examining its validity. Strangers to Ndjuka society rely on the good-will 
and cooperation of such specialists. We gratefully acknowledge the 
generous support of several Ndjuka historians. 

To us the late Da ('Father') Asawooko was an invaluable source of in- 
formation on Ndjuka history. He was certainly not the generally 
supportive informant that so often figures in the acknowledgements of 
anthropologists. We suppose that Asawooko would disagree with the 
pioneers of anthropological research traditions about the classic period 
of 18 or 24 months field work; he considered the study of his culture 
worth a lifetime of travail. Asawooko was like a teacher, presenting 
each bit of information with a commentary about its antecedents. He 
would, for instance, discriminate carefully between events he himself 
had witnessed and those he had heard about from others. Asawooko was 
used to examining all information critically; it mattered little to him 
whether these were stories of the great deeds of ancestors or a bit of 
recent village gossip. He discussed his sources and the veracity of each 
snippet of information in the light of insights already gained. Da 
Amadiju, a gentleman in a society of gentlemen, introduced us to the 
fineries of Ndjuka vernacular, rhetoric, and culture. Da Akalali, 
prophet of the Na Ogii cult, and therefore a partisan in religious 
disputes, surprised us with historical accounts of past religious strife 
that were encompassing and objective. Da Kassiayeki, although 
lamenting his failing memory, proved to be the greatest authority on 
eighteenth-century Ndjuka history. We learned about the origins of the 
Gaan Gadu cult from two grandchildren of its founder, Da Amatali and 
Da Amooikudu. Having lost all his teeth, Amatali was difficult to under- 
stand, but with the help of Ndjuka friends, we managed to write down 
the wonderful stories he had heard from his grandfather. During the 
1970s we met Amooikudu at Albina among heaps of household refuse, 
living in makeshift shelters. When he understood that we were seriously 
interested in the history of the Gaan Gadu cult, he stopped acting the 
part of an eccentric, and narrated complex accounts full of colourful 
detail about life in Ndjuka society around the turn of the century. 
Especially helpful, too, were a few Ndjuka historians at the beginning 
of their careers, busily engaged in gathering historical knowledge. We 
wish to mention Ba Bono of Diitabiki and Ba (André) Pakosie, both 
passionately interested in their own culture. 

This book does not deal with the present civil war and its conse- 
quences for Ndjuka society and culture. When disgruntled young 
Maroons clashed with the military in the coastal zone of Suriname during 
1985, army units retaliated with reprisals against the civilian population 
in 1986 and 1987. These collective reprisals culminated in razzias, 
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looting of most Ndjuka villages in the coastal zone, and several 
massacres of women and children. In August 1987, Amos Wako, Special 
Rapporteur of the United Nations Commission on Human Rights, 
estimated the number of civilian casualties during the massacres at 
between 150 and 200. Most Ndjuka villages in the eastern part of 
Suriname's coastal zone have been destroyed. The majority of their in- 
habitants live in refugee camps in neighbouring French Guiana. In 
geographical terms Ndjuka society has shrunk to the villages along the 
Tapanahoni, the old heartland of the eighteenth-century Maroons. 


GUIDE THROUGH THE WORLD OF THE NDJUKAS 


To help the reader find his way through a labyrinth of names and 
places, a few guidelines are needed. 


Maroons 


Maroons are the descendants of rebel African slaves of the Western 
hemisphere who succeeded in building viable and independent communi- 
ties in the Americas. In the Guianas, on the northeast coast of South 
America, insurgent slaves managed to escape from coastal plantations in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. After a protracted gueri/la 
war they established independent societies in the rain forest which 
covers most of the interior of these countries. Nowadays, strong Maroon 
communities with a great deal of cultural and some political autonomy 
still exist in Suriname and French Guiana. The Maroons of Suriname are 
divided into six groups or tribes, each under its own leadership: the 
Kwinti, Matawai, Saramaka, Paramaka, Ndjuka, and Aluku. Their places 
of settlement are indicated on the map on page 18. Richard Price 
(1973b) edited a reader on historical and contemporary Maroon societies 
of the Americas. The only introduction to the vast literature on the 
Suriname Maroons is Price (1976). 


Ndjukas 


When referring to themselves, Ndjuka Maroons prefer Ndjuka or Ndjuka 
Nengee (Ndjuka Negroes). The name Okanisi is also used. Their lan- 
guage is known as Ndjuka Tongo. It is akin to Sranan Tongo, the 
Creole of coastal Suriname. In this study we have adopted the ortho- 
graphy proposed for Ndjuka Tongo by De Groot (1984), Huttar and 
Huttar (1972), Huttar-Larsen and Huttar (1972), and Huttar-Larsen, 
Huttar, and Pawiroredjo (1972). 

In the literature Ndjuka Maroons are known as 'Djuka' or 'Djoeka', 
and 'Aukaners' or ‘Aucaners'. In this book they will be called 
'Ndjukas'. When Ndjukas refer to their people as a group they often 
say ‘den tualufu' (the twelve [clans]). 
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Tapanahoni society 


After a peace treaty was concluded with the Dutch in 1760, the Ndjukas 
began to leave their villages along the Ndjuka Creek and settle on the 
Tapanahoni River in the southeast of Suriname (see map on page 18). 
Around 1780 this process was completed. Today, the Tapanahoni region 
is still their main area of settlement. The villages are usually located on 
islands in the lower Tapanahoni River, most of these in the seventy 
kilometres before the confluence with the Lawa River. 

Ndjukas distinguish between Opu (Upstream) and Bilo (Downstream) 
Ndjuka. Going upstream, the first village of the Bilo Ndjukas is 
Poligudu; the first Opu village is Sangamansusa (see map on page 334). 
The distinction between Upstream and Downstream Ndjukas has hardly 
any political consequences; its role is usually restricted to the rhetoric 
of council meetings. In culture and vernacular, only slight differences 
between Opu and Bilo are apparent. 


Village and settlement 


Two ancestor shrines play a pivotal role in funerary rites and therefore 
in the ritual life of the Ndjukas: the mortuary and the ancestor pole. 
Without these two shrines no settlement will be granted village status. 
A village (kondee) is therefore clearly distinguished from a settlement 
(kampu), irrespective of the number of its inhabitants. Some Ndjuka 
settlements on the Marowijne and Lawa Rivers may have as many as 500 
or more inhabitants; some villages may have less than 100. 


Political organization 


The political authority of Ndjukas as well as that of other Maroons of 
Suriname is mainly expressed through a hierarchy of political 
functionaries, appointed by council meetings and confirmed by the 
administration of Suriname. Confirmation by the government implies 
official recognition, and payment of a salary. The hierarchy is headed 
by a Paramount Chief (Gaanman). Villages usually have two or three 
headmen (kabiten). Two basia assist each headman. The collectivity of 
male elders, usually after consultation with the senior women of a 
village, take all important decisions affecting village life. 


Kin groups 


The dominant kin ideology of Ndjuka society is matrilineal. All Ndjukas 
know to which of the thirteen matrilineal clans (lo) they belong. Clans 
are divided into matrilineages (bee). Each lineage can again be sub- 
divided into several matrisegments (Wan mama pikin, or mama osu pikin, 
or wosudendu). As usual in 'matrilineal' societies, other principles 
structure kin relations as well. Bilateral consanguineal kin groups 
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(famii) play a fairly important role in Ndjuka culture. Additionally, 
important priests or other elders may assemble a following (foluku) 
composed of consanguineal and affinal kin and a number of unrelated 
clients. 


Villages and clans 


All Tapanahoni villages are ‘owned' by a clan, or, put differently, 
usually only members of one clan can claim to be the owners 
(goonpikin) of the village. 

If we take the year 1975 as our benchmark, the following list of 
villages and their matrilineal 'owners' can be presented. We start at the 
confluence of the Tapanahoni and Lawa going upstream (see map on 
page 334). The prestigious Ansu clan is not represented in this list, 
During the first decades of the nineteenth century, its members felt 
compelled to leave the Tapanahoni after a conflict with the Paramount 
Chief and his allies. 


Bilo villages 

Poligudu (clan: Lebi-Mousu) Fandaaki (clan; Beei) 

Tabiki (clan: Pedi) Keementi (clan: Nyanfai) 

Benanu (clan: Dikan) Saaye (clan: Beei) 

Wanfinga (clan: Dikan) Mpuusu (clan: Kumpai) 

Nikii (clan: Dikan) Gaan Poowi (clans: Kumpai, Lape) 
Malobi (clan: Beei) Tyontyon (clan: Kumpai) 

Opu villages 

Sangamansusa (clan: Misidyan) Adaisen Kondee (clan: Misidyan) 
Bilose Puketi (clan: Otto, Poolokaba (clan: Misidyan) 

"Red Lineage') Pikin Kondee (clan: Misidyan) 
Woo Wataa Aba (clan: Misidyan) Loabi (clans: Pinasi, Pataa) 
Moitaki (clan: Misidyan) Sanbendumi (clan: Pinasi) 
Yawsa (clan: Misidyan) Saniki (clan: Dju) 

Mainsi (clan: Dju) Fisiti (clan: Dju) 


Diitabiki (clans: Misidyan, Otoo, Pikin Kondee (clan: Dju) 
"Black Lineage') 


Two villages on the 1975 map (page 334) have not been included in this 
list: Nyun Kondee and Gaan Boli. Nyun Kondee was founded by the 
rebel prophet Akalali in 1972, and abandoned by him in 1979. No clan 
could lay claim to exclusive rights of ownership in this village. It was 
the creation of one person, Akalali, and he attracted Ndjukas from most 
clans. Gaan Boli was founded in 1890 by the first high priest of the 
Gaan Gadu cult. Consanguineal and affinal kin populated the village, as 
well as patients and other followers from various clans. The village still 
exists. 

When we compare the 1935 map (page 224) with the 1975 map (page 
334), two villages have disappeared: Akekuna and Siiba Kiiki. They 
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were founded by prophets of various religious traditions. They have 
been deserted for the last fifty years and are overgrown by the jungle. 
Neither of these villages was owned by specific clans. 

The villages Pina Kondee, Katina Sofia, Tutu (Tutubaka), Kankantii 
Ana, and Biiudu, which appear on the map on page 52, have long since 
been abandoned. The descendants of Pina Kondee and Katina Sofia are 
to be found in Sanbendumi and Loabi. Those of Tutu and Kankantii Ana 
moved to Diitabiki. Biiudu's descendants have settled in Adaisen Kondee 
and in present-day Yawsa. 


Religion 


Christianity has made few converts among Ndjukas. Ndjukas are 
disciples of an Afro-Surinamese religion. Central to this religion is 
Nana, the Creator God. Nana rules a complex cosmology consisting of 
four or five spirit domains or pantheons. A spirit medium cult 
represents each of these spirit domains on earth. In Ndjuka religious 
thinking, these divine emissaries necessitate the founding of new cults 
or the reactivating of ancient ones. Two such cults form the subject of 
this book: the Gaan Gadu or Gaan- Tata cult (The Great Father) and 
the Na Ogii cult (The Danger). 
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INTRODUCTION 


GHOSTS, RESOURCES, AND FANTASIES 


1. The oracle and the ghost 


During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, slave rebellions 
regularly shook the regime of Suriname's planters. Casting off their 
yoke, the insurgent rebels retreated far into the South American rain 
forest, and continued a guerrilla war against the plantation owners and 
their mercenaries from well-camouflaged villages in the interior. Both 
parties suffered considerable losses. In 1760, the colonial government 
concluded a peace treaty with the Ndjukas or Okanisi (Aucaners), one 
of the larger of the Maroon or Bush Negro groups. Today most Ndjukas 
are still residing in Suriname's interior, approximately in the same area 
where they celebrated their hard-won freedom two centuries earlier. 
They still enjoy considerable autonomy under their own Paramount 
Chief, village headmen, and priests of several Afro-American cults. 

July 1, 1961, was the first day of our field work in the village of 
Diitabiki, the seat of the Paramount Chief (Gaanman) of the Ndjukas. 
We had arrived in this Tapanahoni River village a few days earlier. 
Now, early in the morning, was the time to start working. We seemed to 
be lucky. A group of about fifty elders had assembled in front of 
Paramount Chief Akoontu Velanti's house. We first paid a visit to the 
Chief, and then greeted each of the elders in the courteous and elab- 
orate way Ndjuka etiquette requires, making polite enquiries about the 
health of themselves and their relatives. While we were thus engaged, 
we saw elders, with whom we had completed our 'greetings', stealthily 
departing from the spot. They all seemed to be heading for one of 
Diitabiki's village squares. When finally, after many polite excuses, the 
last of the elders had departed, it began to dawn upon us that some- 
thing of importance was taking place in the village square where the 
elders had reconvened. We heard singing that sounded unfamiliar, and 
judging from the noise, a fairly big number of people had assembled in 
the centre of the village. 

Uninvited, we walked over to the gathering of Ndjukas. The feeling 
of being excluded, of belonging to the Outsiders who had no right to 
be there, was quickly brought home. Although we kept at the 
periphery of the meeting, behind a row of children watching the event, 
we noticed the embarrassed looks on the faces of the elders with whom 
we had so enthusiastically exchanged greetings only a few minutes ear- 
lier. We felt miserable. Obviously, the centre of village life was 
out-of-bounds for us. During a few painful minutes we hung on at the 
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edge of the assembly until two elders who, as we later understood, 
were known among Ndjukas for their tact in dealings with Outsiders 
approached us with the request to visit their relatives in another part 
of the village. One of the headmen begged us to grant his sister, 
bed-ridden alas, her one and perhaps only chance to see those wonder- 
ful whites she had heard so much about. Really, the headman argued, 
the honour of receiving us would be great. Could we please do her this 
favour? There was little else we could do but comply with this kind 
invitation - or rather a politely phrased order to leave the premises - 
and thus we followed the headman to another part of the village where 
his sister stayed. The patient appeared to have recovered with 
remarkable speed: she was not home, as she had left for her gardens. 
The headmen thanked us profusely for our intended visit, took leave of 
us in a most cordial manner, and suggested that we repair to our own 
house to have breakfast. When the second headman responded to our 
questions with: 'You have just witnessed an ancient ritual’, his 
colleague quickly silenced him. We had to wait in a deserted part of the 
village. A few hours later, when the meeting was over, the elders 
visited us for an amiable chat and a cup of instant coffee. None of our 
gracious visitors ever referred to the fact that the two Outsiders, the 
anthropologists, had stumbled upon some of the secrets of Ndjuka 
society. Yet, we had caught a glimpse of what these secrets entailed. 

Glued to our places at the periphery of the meeting for a few 
minutes, behind a row of children, we had enjoyed a spectacular sight. 
In the middle of the village square stood or moved a weird object, 
which resembled a contraption we remember seeing in a circus for 
children, where two men hide under curtains adorned with a few eques- 
trian attributes, and pretend being a horse. The difference here was 
that the two bearers were visible, although it took us some time to see 
them as separate from the construction itself. They were carrying a 
plank, heavily loaded with draperies that hung to the ground, adorned 
with little bells that tinkled when they moved. The contraption made 
jerky and unexpected movements. It was impressive and even awesome. 

Many weeks later, we learned that we had seen Gaan Gadu's (Great 
Deity) oracle. Hidden from view by the voluminous pack of drapes was 
the deity's tabernacle. Lifted by two priests, it served as the mouth- 
piece of Gaan Gadu. To respond to questions asked by the priests, the 
deity moved the bearers. During the 1960s, the oracle was consulted 
four or five times a week: by patients seeking to restore their health, 
by village headmen or elders uncertain about the proper political course 
to take, and for all matters of public concern. During those years, the 
oracle's priests were headed by the Paramount Chief, a functionary 
recognized and salaried by the government of Suriname and used as 
their main intermediary for implementing the administration's policy 
regarding the interior. The importance and wide range of the issues 
brought before Gaan Gadu, and the regularity of the oracular sessions, 
made this religious institution the dominant political apparatus in the 
eastern part of Suriname. 

Standing in front of this strange vehicle was a young woman who was 
singing in a language we did not understand, and who adopted strange 
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postures and walked around in a rather stiff way. She greeted each of 
the village headmen and elders formally, more like a European official 
than a Ndjuka elder. This was our first glance of Sa (Sister) Kabuu, 
the medium of a ghost and several spirits. She clearly was in trance, It 
took us many months before we began to understand what sort of 
message the medium's oracular utterances contained. During our first 
brief encounter with the Gaan Gadu oracle, the ghost that spoke 
through Kaabu's mouth told the gathering that his name was Dominiki, a 
man once well known among Ndjukas. Around 1920, Dominiki had been 
the founder of a new religious cult. The ghost put the following case 
before the Ndjuka people. In 1932, when a rival movement had 
destroyed his shrines, his wife deserted him. Not one of their many 
children was allowed to accompany him when he fled to safety on the 
coast. His last years he spent in utter deprivation. Partly disabled, he 
could not go to the river to draw water. When it rained his house 
leaked. Dominiki collected the rain water in empty sardine cans to quell 
his thirst. The ghost announced that it would avenge itself for this 
neglect and injustice on the part of his wife's descendants. Such an 
avenging ghost is greatly feared, as it is believed to wreak havoc 
among the matrilineal relatives of the guilty party. To mollify the 
ghost, great feasts of atonement must be held. 

Ghosts haunt Ndjuka society. When studying the present, the political 
manoeuvring, the disputes with their claims and counter-claims, one is 
regularly faced with the sudden eruption of the past through the 
appearance of such revenants. Behind Dominiki's ghost loomed some- 
thing larger and more terrifying: a deity called Mi Gaanda (My 
Grandfather) or Na Ogii (The Danger). Dominiki had worshipped this 
sacred being, and it was central to his cult, which started to have a 
profound influence on Ndjuka life by 1920. For a number of months 
during 1961 and 1962, Kaabu succeeded in establishing herself as the 
medium of ghost and deity. Both were instruments of revenge. Whereas 
the ghost's anger focused on his wife's relatives, the deity lashed out 
against all Ndjukas. During the nineteenth century Na Ogii had assumed 
the shape of a human being, a Ndjuka called Dikii, an extraordinary 
creature, a great shaman, a skilled hunter, a womanizer, and a fiercely 
competitive and aggressive man. After rumours of witchcraft began to 
circulate, his own clansmen betrayed Dikii, and delivered him into the 
hands of the priests of Sweli Gadu, a Ndjuka cult that controlled the 
tribal poison ordeal. Dikii was brought twice before this poison ordeal. 
Although the priests administering the poison had to release Dikii for 
lack of evidence, physical ailments following the drinking of the potion, 
and the humiliation received at the hands of the priests bit their way 
deep into Dikii's soul. After the second trial Dikii sank into a state of 
dejection and finally died. Dikii's corpse was left unburied, as 
happened with all deceased persons posthumously condemned of witch- 
craft. Na Ogii charged the Ndjukas with the betrayal, humiliation, and 
murder of his human vessel. In particlular, the Gaan Gadu priests, 
successors to the priests controlling the poison ordeal during the last 
century, were the aim of the divine anger. 

The appearance of Kaabu before the Gaan Gadu oracle (1961) was 
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only one out of a long series of such confrontations. During the 1970s 
these would culminate in the prophetic movement of Akalali, a new 
medium of Na Ogii's, who succeeded in inflicting revenge by overhaul- 
ing the religious structure of Ndjuka society. 


2. Resources 


Ghosts and spirits do not thrive in a vacuum: they seek houses to 
haunt, families to 'visit', and individuals to chastise. Their priests or 
mediums require compensation or rewards for their intercession with the 
supernatural agencies. Some of the emoluments set aside for this pur- 
pose are immaterial; significant and coveted as they may be they do not 
imply the outlay of money or energy. But it is hard to think of our 
intermediaries with the spiritual realm without some form of material 
reward. Religious movements therefore need assets to reimburse their 
'specialists' for the time spent on their communications with the super- 
natural realm. Religious movements, in other words, need a resource 
base. 

Religious movements may lend a voice to the feelings of the oppress- 
ed. Yet, here, there seems to be no direct link between poverty and 
deprivation, and the urge to express such sentiments in religious terms 
and create new platforms for their articulation. We tend to look for the 
causes of religious upheaval in changes in the social fabric caused by 
marked shifts in the distribution of income, or by changes in the 
relations of production, in the way people depend on one another while 
producing material goods. Both the Gaan Gadu and the Na Ogii cult 
should be studied against the foil of the altering relations of production 
and distribution of income in Suriname's interior at the turn of the 
century. 

Most of the nineteenth-century Ndjukas, like most Maroons, worked as 
independent lumberers, fellings trees, squaring logs, and floating 
these, tied in rafts, to buyers on the plantations or in the capital of 
Paramaribo. During the first half of the century, hundreds of Maroons 
left their villages in the interior to build settlements along the rivers of 
the coastal plain, closer to their customers. During the late 1880s, new 
economic opportunities opened up. Rich deposits of gold were discover- 
ed in the hinterland. Maroons abandoned the lumber trade to offer their 
services as freight carriers (river transporters) to gold companies or 
individual gold-diggers. 

In the next decade, following on the heels of this bonanza, three 
important religious movements erupted among the Maroons. Around 1890, 
the Gaan Gadu cult spread from its place of birth on the Tapanahoni 
River to Maroon villages along other rivers of the interior and to those 
Maroons who had settled in the coastal plain. The Gaan Gadu cult did 
not spring from the inspired teachings of a prophet. Gaan Gadu's 
priests were responsible for the first great anti-witchcraft campaign 
that swept through Ndjuka villages. The movement also contained strong 
iconoclastic overtones. Its priests burnt shrines of Afro-Surinamese 
deities and destroyed countless fetishes and amulets by throwing these 
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into the river. Within less than a year Gaan Gadu's priests had exor- 
cized hundreds of spirits, bringing the religious activities of all but 
one of the Ndjuka spirit medium cults to an end. 

In 1892, less than two years later, a messiah of the Saramaka 
Maroons, Anake, preached the millennary gospel of Santa Yeye (Holy 
Spirit) in villages along the central section of the Suriname River. We 
have no reports that either Anake or his disciples ever started an anti- 
witchcraft campaign, even though Anake desecrated cult objects associ- 
ated with the Gaan Gadu cult, and threw obeahs bought from Gaan 
Gadu's priests into the river. When this work of destruction was com- 
pleted, he pronounced revelations of things to come. Huge ships would 
steam up the Suriname River to unload their rich cargoes at Anake's 
village. Anake promised children to the childless, good health to the 
afflicted, prosperity to all villagers, and eternal life to his followers. 
He initiated a communal project by pooling labour for horticultural 
gardens, and small livestock. 

Although both Anake and his followers were Saramaka Maroons and 
not Ndjukas, we have included a chapter on this cult for two reasons. 
First, the Gaan Gadu cult was both a catalyst for Anake's group as well 
as an enemy. Second, the Saramaka cult provides us with a point of 
comparison: it assumed its shape and functioned under social and 
economic conditions which were rather different from those of the 
Tapanahoni. 

Then history takes us back to the Ndjukas. In about 1905, more than 
a decade after the Gaan Gadu and Santa Yeye cults had established 
themselves firmly in the interior, a prophet by the name of Akule 
rallied hundreds of Ndjukas to the worship of Na Ogii. Akule's move- 
ment took a shape quite different from either the Gaan Gadu cult or 
Anake's millennial movement. Akule did not bother to hold out any 
promise of 'cargo' to his followers, He did not initiate an anti-witchcraft 
eampaign, nor any iconoclastic purge. 

The key theological notions of both Anake's and Akule's cults differed 
considerably from those of the Gaan Gadu movement. Whereas the 
former two guaranteed redemption through total subjection to their 
religious leader, the latter left full responsibility with individuals. Gaan 
Gadu's priests taught Ndjukas that they had to be constantly on guard 
against evil impulses. According to these priests no easy road to sal- 
vation existed. The priests could occasionally assist the believers by 
divination or the administration of sacraments, but they would point out 
that such support did not diminish each individual's responsibility for 
his own fate. 

On the basis of several stints of anthropological field work during the 
last 25 years and archival research, we will argue the following three 
closely related points. First, for a better understanding of these move- 
ments each of them should be placed against the backdrop of changing 
relations of production and income distribution. Second, adaptations to 
these new economic circumstances appear to have had direct consequen- 
ces for religious beliefs, ritual, and cult organization. For specific 
areas of study, arrows of causation seem to point almost directly from 

| the economic infrastructure to parts of the religious superstructure. 
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The cults of Anake and Akule, however, present us with additional 
problems as they seem to be as much a reaction against their rival Gaan 
Gadu as responses to the new economic challenge of the gold industry 
which dominated economic life in turn-of-the-century Maroon villages. 
Finally, and most significantly, all three movements differ greatly in 
ideational structure, in the set of beliefs, myths, ideologies, and 
philosophies that is at the heart of every religion. Hence our contention 
that a model which attempts to explain such a superstructure from a 
Knowledge of infrastructural facts is helpful and will throw light on 
some aspects of the movements but not on all. 

Within a short span of time - less than twenty years - three religious 
movements erupted among Suriname's Maroons. Each was differently 
organized; each espoused a different 'philosophy'. Yet all three relig- 
ious groups faced the Dutch colonial administration, and encountered 
roughly similar economic opportunities and constraints. The divergencies 
in the economic field, however - between the situation among Saramakas 
on the Suriname River and Ndjukas on the Tapanahoni - will appear 
equally relevant to our understanding. This book addresses itself to the 
history of these three movements and to the careers and personalities of 
their leaders. More specifically, this essay is concerned with the nature 
of the 'philosophies', or ‘collective fantasies', as they will be named 
here, associated with each of the Ndjuka cults, namely the Gaan Gadu 
and Na Ogii cults. We will concentrate on these two cults because of 
our familiarity with Ndjuka culture and history. 


3. Fantasies 


Kaabu's ghost and spirit delivered a message of revenge at Gaan Gadu's 
oracle. The medium conjured up the image of the neglected priest 
Dominiki, spending his last days in abject poverty, drinking rain water 
from an empty sardine can. Behind this skeleton in the cupboard was 
the terrifying notion of Na Ogii, a deity who had his bone to pick with 
the Ndjuka people in general, and Gaan Gadu's priests in particular. 
However, such tales of wrongs committed and warnings of retribution 
yet to come, were only the most visible and most active of the 
ingredients. In fact, Kaabu referred to a much more encompassing story 
known to a certain extent to most Ndjuka adults. It reminded people 
about Na Ogii himself, God of the Forest and Lord of the River. It 
made them think of Dikii, the superman and martyr, the deity's human 
impersonation. Kabuu opened a window on a world where the realities of 
the wilderness would have to be faced; where Na Ogii's dangerous 
assistants, the forest spirits (Ampuku), roam. 

Kaabu, the medium, confronted Gaan Gadu's oracle, the principal 
instrument of the anti-witchcraft cult of the 1890s. Yet here too there 
is a much larger story to be told. Hidden behind the routine behaviour 
of priests consulting their oracle, is the myth of a wrathful God who 
was once beseeched by Ndjukas to come their rescue and extirpate the 
witches. But this omniscient and omnipotent being demanded a fee: 
draconic measures were to be taken against the witches. After their 
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death their corpses were to be left unburied, while possessions were to 
be confiscated and deposited at his sacred sanctuary. By stressing 
departures from more ordinary moral norms as punishable by severe 
sanctions, Gaan Gadu began to demonstrate his nature of a Divine 
Disciplinarian. By begging the deity to come to their help, the Ndjukas 
had invited a guest that would watch everything going on in their 
houses as well as their souls. 'Gaan Gadu looks down into our hearts,' 
people would say, 'and nothing escapes His attention.' Gaan Gadu thus 
was a God without mercy, hovering over the Ndjuka people like a giant 
eye, watching actions, monitoring their most secret impulses. 

Once we have charted the basic economic relations and social depend- 
encies arising from these, it is to such collective fantasies that our 
attention turns. A collective fantasy is a fairy tale, but there is 
nothing childish, irrelevant, or insignificant about it. A collective 
fantasy represents the deep structure, from which the imagination 
draws strength. Given the right circumstances, gifted individuals may 
reactivate the fantasy. We have witnessed one such a period in Ndjuka 
society when the ancient fantasy of Na Ogii captivated people. Kaabu's 
mission failed, but Akalali, a new medium, presented himself in 1972. 
Within a few weeks Akalali succeeded in dominating Ndjuka society, 
without the help of weapons or external sources of power, based solely 
on his claim to be the medium of Na Ogii. His name was on everybody's 
lips, economic and social routines were stopped to make room for the 
new world of the God of the Forest. Overnight, key institutions of the 
Gaan Gadu cult were discarded as foolish or even as criminal practices 
of a corrupt establishment. 

The notion of collective fantasy is an old one in anthropology. Two 
examples may suffice. During her field work in Hollywood, Hortense 
Powdermaker (1951) was struck by the way fantasy images dominated 
the lives of directors, script writers, and actors in a modern industry. 
She compared this to the beliefs of Melanesians on the island of Lesu, 
where she had previously done anthropological field work, and found 
that the 'magic' of workers in this dream factory had no fewer conse- 
quences for the way people went about their daily lives. Kenelm 
Burridge's concept of 'myth dream', which he employs to illuminate the 
rise and fall of cargo cults in Melanesia, seems to cover more or less 
the same ground as our concept of 'collective fantasy'. To Burridge 
(1960:148) a 'myth-dream' refers to 'a series of themes, propositions 
and problems which are to be found in myths, in dreams, in the half- 
light of conversation [...]. A myth-dream is, in short, a community's 
day-dream.' Elsewhere, Burridge (1960:27) sets forth the elements of 
such a community's daydream: 'a body of notions derived from a variety 
of sources such as rumours, personal experiences, desires, conflicts 
and ideas about the total environment, which find expression in myths, 
dreams, popular stories and anecdotes'. A collective fantasy, like a 
community's day-dream, can be reconstructed only from a great number 
of elements that, on first inspection, seem heterogeneous. 

A collective fantasy is a symbolic system noted for its visionary 
images; for a 'philosophy' that ranges over and beyond the sphere of 
practical action; for specific day-dreams and nightmares; and in general 
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for imaginations that seem unfamiliar. Being left little space in social 
discourse under ordinary circumstances, and often presented implicitly, 
these imaginations, once they are brought into the open, may strike 
people as novel and powerful. A collective fantasy reveals itself in a 
fragmentary way, through seemingly isolated pronouncements on the 
nature of a hidden reality, and through covert culture. Statements on 
the nature of collective fantasies vary from highly emphatic pronounce- 
ments to mere allusions. At the same time, attempts are made, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to conceal or disguise aspects of the col- 
‘lective fantasy. Telltale signs may crop up in ritual and religious 
thought: a deity's name; arbitrary sequences in rite; traumatic episodes 
that surface when oral historians narrate a cult's past; all of these can 
be the bits and pieces for a study of collective fantasies. Above all, a 
collective fantasy betrays itself through the heavy emotional charges 
that its images carry. 

A ‘collective fantasy' is not a synonym for ‘ideology’. The concept of 
‘ideology' is used here in a way which stays close to the classical 
Marxist connotation: 'a pattern of beliefs and concepts [...] which 
purports to explain social phenomena with a view to directing and 
simplifying socio-political choices facing individuals and groups' (Gould 
1964:315). ‘Collective fantasy' is a more encompassing notion. It 
certainly is wider in scope than a convenient set of ideas furthering 
economic transactions or legitimating forms of economic or political 
power. It is not an instrument for wielding power at low cost, as Bour- 
dieu (1979:82) claims for an ideology. A collective fantasy is a corpus 
of fantasy images, usually developed in response to some urgent need, 
to widespread feelings of alienation, when older normative structures 
have broken down while alternative structures fail to command people's 
allegiance. Take, for example, 'The Deity is a divine disciplinarian' 
theme which occupies a central place in the Gaan Gadu creed. This 
theme reveals a hypergrowth of ideas and images, skewed in a specific 
direction, far exceeding anything demanded by the ideological defence 
of group positions, or the need to facilitate economic transactions with 
proper ideational structures. In brief, a collective fantasy's three main* 
aspects are: excess or the hypergrowth of fantasy images; the high 
affect charges images carry; and disguise or concealment of a, 
significant part of the fantasy. 

The circumstance that this notion of collective fantasy does not coin- 
cide with 'ideology' should not keep us from studying such phenomena 
against the background of political and economic relations in colonial 
and post-colonial Suriname. It will become clear, then, that basic shifts 
in the distribution of resources in Maroon societies, but also develop- 
ments in a wider economic field, fire the religious imagination. More 
fundamental yet, the relation between the peripheral Ndjuka society and 
the external economic and political structure is shown to mould the 
production of fantasy in Ndjuka communities. 


Chapter I 
NDJUKA SOCIETY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


1. Maroons 


Until the very end of slavery, slaves escaped in great numbers from 
Suriname's plantations.! Many were caught; others, unable to survive 
under the harsh conditions of the tropical forest, returned to their 
owners. Hundreds of refugees, however, managed to keep themselves 
alive; they settled on the upper reaches of rivers, and sought pro- 
tection from their pursuers by withdrawing behind rapids and water- 
falls, and many miles of almost impenetrable rain forest. When small 
bands of fugitive slaves coalesced to form larger groups, the 'Run- 
aways' as these Maroons were usually called, began to pose a military 
threat to the plantation colony. Military expeditions to catch 'Runaways' 
gradually eclipsed in significance the small patrols which the planters 
often organized. Early in the eighteenth century pitched battles were 
fought between the colonial troops and the Maroons, but small-scale 
raids on plantations also continued to occur (Price 1983). Motives for 
such raids varied: revenge is sometimes mentioned as a reason for the 
assault; more often Maroons sought to capture food, women, equipment, - 
and weapons, or attempted to liberate their kinsmen who were still in 
bondage. 

When the losses of plantation owners grew, and the cost of military 
expeditions mounted, the planters began to open negotiations with their 
former subjects. Three main groups of Maroons had emerged: the 
Ndjukas or Okanisi in the southeast, on the banks of a creek that was 
named after them (Ndjuka Creek), in the area between the Marowijne 
and Tapanahoni Rivers; the Saramakas in the centre, in the upper part 
of the Suriname River basin; and finally, along the upper reaches of 
the Saramacca River, the Matawais. Peace treaties were concluded with 
the Ndjukas in 1760, the Saramakas in 1762, and with the Matawais in 
1767. A century before the abolition of slavery in Suriname (1863), 
thousands of Maroons had gained their freedom. Estimates of their 
numbers at the time of the peace treaties vary considerably, but to put 
both Ndjukas and Saramakas between 2,500 and 3,000 would not be far 
off the mark; the Matawais probably numbered about 300.” 

| The main result of the Peace Treaties was to transform the erstwhile 
foes into vassals. In return for autonomy, and the promise of providing 
them with most of the goods that they could not make themselves such 
as guns, gun powder, iron utensils, clothes, and many other objects, 
the Maroons pledged to refrain from acts of aggression against the 
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plantation colony, and not to enter into negotiations with other groups, 
be they Amerindians, other Europeans, or other Maroons, without the 
approval of the authorities of the plantation colony. In other words, 
they were not allowed to conduct an independent foreign policy. Par- 
ticularly galling, and a cause for considerable friction later, were the 
articles of the Peace Treaty that demanded that the Maroons deliver all 
later 'Runaways' into the hands of their former masters. To restrict and 
control the movements of Maroons beyond their own territory a ‘pass 
system’ was devised: only small groups of Maroons were allowed en- 
trance into 'the colony’ or ‘Dutch territory’, as the area where the 
plantations were located came to be called. An official with the title of 
Postholder (Posthouder) took up residence with each of the Maroon 
groups to supervise the implementation of the Peace Treaty. This Post- 
holder served as a liaison between the Maroon Chiefs and the colonial 
authorities; he issued passes to Maroons wanting to travel to 'the 
ecolony'; and was instructed to gather ‘intelligence’. Particularly re- 
vealing are articles 8, 9, and 10 of the instructions for Postholders, 
renewed in 1835. 

'He shall seize every opportunity of obtaining reliable information on 
what Indian tribes the Maroons maintain peaceful relations with and 
about how they may in one way or another be helpful to one another, 
as well as of finding out whether or not these Indians are known to the 
Government’. 

'He shall try in every possible way to find out what connections exist 
between the three main Maroon tribes, and furthermore use every 
available means to keep the differences between them alive; but he is to 
act cautiously in every respect, and to try and win the confidence of 
the chiefs in order to discover in this way their real intentions without, 
however, giving the slightest impression that the Government is at all 
interested in this'. 

'He is to visit the Maroons’ villages upstream and downstream at least 
once a year and on these occasions to investigate carefully whether 
they are harbouring any runaways or entertaining any relations or con- 
tacts with runaways [...]' (translation in De Groot 1977:19). 

Strong bonds of dependence connected 'the colony’ with the 'pacified 
Maroons'. The three or four yearly shipments of goods, in official 
documents named 'the distribution of presents', but viewed by Maroon 
leaders as obligatory payments to their people, is one of these links. 
Economic transactions between planters and Maroons were soon to forge 
even stronger bonds. The economic dependence of Maroon nations on 
the coastal society precluded any possibility of severing links with the 
plantation colony by withdrawing deeper into the interior. Of less 
significance, but still noteworthy, is their political dependence. Al- 
though entitled to nominate their own Paramount Chief, the seal of the 
colonial administration was required if this dignitary were to be ac- 
cepted by the Dutch as representing Maroons in their dealings with 
colonial officials. Thus, a Chief nominated by any of the three nations 
would travel to the capital Paramaribo to be officially inaugurated by 
the colonial government: in the nineteenth century he received a uni- 
form and other regalia of office at the hands of the white governor. 
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If the colonial negotiators of the 1760s had known how the Peace 
Treaties worked for them, they would, most likely, have been satisfied. 
First of all, the three Maroon nations refrained from acts of military 
aggression against the colony of plantations, a few minor incidents 
disregarded. Although Ndjukas and Saramakas entered into secret 
negotiations with each other, with Amerindians and with groups of later 
‘Runaways’, there is no evidence that they ever conspired to launch a - 
general uprising. From the planters' point of view the record of both 
Saramakas and Ndjukas in respect to the 'Runaways' is ambiguous. 
Maroon patrols hunted down and killed or captured some 'Runaways', 
while other fugitives were given shelter in Maroon villages. On the 
whole the Maroons proved to be much more reliable allies than could 
have been expected in the 1760s. This was most clearly the case with 
the Ndjukas, who, after much scheming by the Dutch, and after much 
wavering by themselves, finally decided to throw in their lot with the 
Whites in their war with the Alukus. The Maroons used the name 
'Alukus! for a confederation of 'Runaways' which formed a formidable 
military threat to the plantation colony during the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Stedman (1971:275) named Bon(n)i as their 'great 
chief', hence their other name 'Bon(n)is'. During the 1770s the Alukus 
were forced to abandon their fortified camps in the eastern part of the 
coastal plain. For a few years they found refuge on the banks of the 
Marowijne, above the first rapids. Gradually Dutch military patrols 
pushed them south, in the direction of the Ndjukas. 

It was Ndjuka military support of the Dutch force, finally, that 
brought about the downfall of the famous Aluku chieftain Boni in 1793 
(Hoogbergen 1985:325-69). In 1805, on the other hand, the Ndjukas 
offered shelter to a group of black colonial soldiers that had mutinied 
and then fled into the interior. They, however, never posed a military 
threat to the colony and the Ndjukas kept them from further violence 
against the plantations. 


2, The trek to the coast 


oon after the Peace Treaty of 1760, Ndjukas started to leave their 
first settlements on the Ndjuka Creek and move to the Tapanahoni, 
which they named 'River of the Ndjukas' (Ndjuka Liba). They moved 
from the cramped and isolated territory bordering a shallow creek to 
the Tapanahoni, a stream often more than half a mile wide, with many 
tributaries giving them access to the vast expanses of territory drained 
by this river, forest needed for hunting trips and for swidden agricul- 
ture. The Tapanahoni flowed into the Marowijne, a geographical fact 
that enabled them to establish communications with various Amerindian 
groups, other Maroons, and whites on the coast. The move from the 
Ndjuka Creek to the Tapanahoni was completed around 1790.3 

The trek to the coast was even more significant. Around 1790, Ndjuka 
settlements were built near the confluence of Sara Creek and Suriname 
River, just beyond the region which was considered the colony proper, 
the area where the plantations were located.‘ Then, in the opening 
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decades of the nineteenth century, Ndjukas started to settle in the” 
colony itself. First, they came in small groups, later in greater num- 
bers, to build their camps and villages on the banks of the Cottica, 
Courmotibo, and lower Saramacca Rivers; on the last river they rubbed 
shoulders with Matawais and Saramakas. Although subsistence agricul- 
ture remained important to them, many Ndjuka males earned a good 
income by working as lumberers.’ Others, less numerous, grew food 
stuffs for Paramaribo or the plantations. Through these economic trans- 
actions, particularly the timber trade, the Ndjukas became a substantial 
part of the colonial economy. As early as 1806 a Postholder noted that 
Mainsi, a Tapanahoni village, was deserted, because 'all the men folk of 
this village are with the Whites'.® 

The Ndjukas enjoyed their freedom in the interior. The white official 
living in their midst, the Postholder, could do little to spoil that 
pleasure. Stationed at Animbauw - present-day Puketi - or opposite of 
it, the Postholder found it difficult to keep track of developments in 
one of the twenty or more Ndjuka villages strung out along fifty 
kilometres of river. Moreover, many Ndjukas considered the Postholder 
a hostage rather than an official supervising the execution of the peace 
treaty, and consequently many a Postholder was glad to be left alone. 
In such a situation, violations of certain articles of the peace treaty 
were bound to occur. From the point of the Whites, massive evasion of 
the 'pass system' was perhaps the most flagrant breach of the Peace 
Treaties. It is without doubt that these evasions were to have great, 
though by no means deleterious, consequences for Ndjuka society and 
for the colony in general. 

The attitude, and consequently the policy, of the colonial administra- 
tion towards the enterprising spirit of the Maroons was ambivalent. On 
the one hand the officials wished them to be safely tucked away in their 
places of refuge in the remote interior, preferably never to emerge 
again. On the other hand they encouraged the Maroons to come down to 
the coast and do business with them, Such aims were hard to reconcile. 
At the time of the Peace Treaty of 1760, the colonial administration 
opted for a compromise which would allow small groups to leave their 
villages and visit Paramaribo and the plantations for brief periods. 
'They shall be free to convey any of their produce, cattle, goods, 
timber, etc. - though never in groups larger than ten or twelve per- 
sons at a time - for the purpose of selling the same in Paramaribo 
[...].' (De Groot 1977:12). 

At the renewal of the Peace Treaty in 1837, the notion of curbing the 
movement of Maroons towards the colony still appeared to be important 
to the authorities: 'Passes for Paramaribo or any other place [...] shall 
never be issued to more than forty of them at a time [...]' (De Groot 
1977:17). Some watering down of this restriction is evident: now 40 as 
maximum, instead of ten or twelve as the original treaty stipulated. 

Economic developments in the colony, however, made these 
accommodations obsolete by the time the authorities had accepted them. 
From government correspondence it is apparent that things were not 
going as originally envisaged. Massive evasion by Ndjukas, with 
constant encouragement from traders, saw-mill owners, and even some 
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government officials, made the system break down before the third 
decade of the century. In 1823, a resident of Paramaribo mentions the 
continuous movement of Maroon families to and from the city, and adds 
that some Maroons had settled in the capital (Van Heeckeren 1826:70). 
Another contemporary, Teenstra (1835:167), refers to the presence in 
1830 of 300 Saramakas in the Para region, less than 50 kilometres from 
Paramaribo. 

The first clear indication of Ndjuka eagerness to participate in the 
colonial economy dates from 1802, Ndjukas then requested the authori- 
ties in Paramaribo that they be given permission to settle in the region 
where the insurgent Aluku used to live. This was in the lower Maro- 
wijne at the site of the first rapids (Armina).7 By 1816 Paramount Chief 
Kukudjaku asked the colonial authorities to evict all Ndjukas from the 
lower Saramacca, Courmotibo, and Cottica Rivers and return them to 
the Tapanahoni. In September 1829, his successor, Chief Manja, 
promised the Postholder to take matters in hand and recall all Ndjukas 
from Sara Creek and the Saramacca and Cottica Rivers. There is no 
indication, though, that he ever exerted himself in this respect; only 
two months later he demanded that the colonial government take stiff 
measures against those of his subjects who refused to leave the Cottica 
region. By 1830, it was evident that many Ndjuka men had left their 
Tapanahoni villages. Postholder Schachtrupp counted 926 adults during 
his census of Tapanahoni Ndjuka villages. Of these only 367 were 
males. In 1831, Schachtrupp complained that most village headmen also 
had left the Tapanahoni in search of work. A year later Postholder 
Schachtrupp had to admit that many Ndjukas were journeying to the 
coast without bothering to take a pass. In 1833, the new Paramount 
Chief Beeiman started with the firm promise to evict all Ndjukas from 
the Saramacca and Cottica Rivers, but somewhat later had to concede 
that only a Dutch police force could actually remove them. In that same 
year, Schachtrupp wrote that most Ndjukas who had managed to obtain 
a pass for a temporary visit to the Cottica were never seen again: 'they 
only ask for passes so that they can leave the Tapanahoni', he added.® 

In 1835, Schachtrupp held another census. Out of a total number of 
3,202 Ndjukas, 250 had settled in the Sara Creek region, 200 on the 
lower course of the Saramacca, and no less than 900 in the Cottica 
region, The preceding year Schachtrupp had mentioned to his superiors 
that women for the first time were following their men in substantial 
numbers. To stem this exodus, the Postholder had refused to give them 
passes, but Ndjuka females then bypassed his post at night, silently 
floating downriver on their way to the coast.® 

Data revealing Ndjuka participation in lumber work in the Cottica 
region are available for the period from 1846 until 1856 (De Groot 
1977:44). The figures suggest that hundreds of Ndjukas, probably more 
than half of all adult males, annually took part. At the end of the 
1840s, the Postholder, then stationed at a post on the Cottica River, 
estimated that out of a total population of 3,000 or 3,500, between 1,000 
to 1,500 had settled permanently in the Cottica and Commewijne regions. 
In 1851, due to falling timber prices, only 700 remained. Later, when 
prices rose again, the Ndjukas returned to the Cottica in great num- 
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bers. This could explain why Kappler, another Postholder, when visit- 
ing the Tapanahoni in 1857, saw villages populated almost exclusively 
by invalids and people in poor health. Kappler (1881:312) surmised that 
the missing adults were either out hunting, had gone to their plots, or 
had left for the Cottica. In 1861, during another trip to the Tapana- 
honi, Kappler (1881:366) visited villages that were totally deserted. He 
(1881:370) estimated the Tapanahoni Ndjuka population at 1,000, which 
could mean that perhaps as many as 2,000 had migrated to the coastal 
region. 

Legal and other measures restricting Ndjuka participation in the 
colonial economy usually gave way to the pressure of economic forces. 
The presence of insurgent slaves along the Surnau Creek, thirty to 
fifty kilometres from Paramaribo, forced the government to close the 
area to Maroons. In 1831, government personnel ordered a few Ndjukas 
who had settled there to leave the place; in 1845, however, some of 
these same Ndjukas were still living in their camps on the banks of the 
Surnau.1° 

Various attempts were made to evict Ndjukas from the middle section 
of the Saramacca River - upstream from Saron, the last military post - 
where they were competing with Matawais for game, fish, valuable 
timber, while they were starting to exploit horticultural gardens in the 
area, The government was successful in restricting the area of settle- 
ment of Ndjukas here, but failed in other respects. Soon new incidents 
were reported on the lower course of the Saramacca River.'! That 
Ndjukas never disappeared from that part of the Saramacca appears 
from a statement in Lammens (1982:134), who reports that he met 
Maroons in 1819, 'well within the boundaries of the colony', as he 
distrustfully asserts. They could have been Ndjukas or Saramakas who, 
in the eyes of the colonial government, behaved as if they were Lord 
and Master of the lower course of the Saramacca. In 1835, those 
Maroons executed Donsu (or Ponsu, or Tronsu), a Saramaka man sus- 
pected of being a witch, by beating him to death. It is interesting to 
note that it was not so much the lynching the authorities objected to 
but the fact that it was done on 'Dutch territory'. The kernel of the 
official complaint was: 'They take the law into their own hands, in the 
midst of our possessions, under the eye of the government, this is 
what makes them punishable and all the more so as they can only stay 
here at all with our connivance’ (CIB5, October 15, 1836). A few 
Ndjukas, 'ringleaders', were arrested for a short period and then 
brought to the Cottica for further punishment by their Chief. Para- 
mount Chief Beeiman angrily refused to condemn Ndjuka elders who, as 
he saw it, had only done their duty by executing the witch. But he 
concurred with Dutch efforts to expel his tribesmen from the Saramacca 
River. For the first and perhaps the last time, some Ndjuka families 
were ousted from at least one area of settlement, and brought to Ndjuka 
villages in the Cottica region. Chief Beeiman requested that the 
Government bring the accused from the Cottica to the Tapanahoni, with 
no other purpose, probably, then to strengthen his grip on some of his 
countrymen. !? 

The Commewijne region was another example of a sensitive area where 
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local interests could conflict with those of the Ndjuka settlers. In the 
1840s many plantations in the Commewijne were still in operation. The 
authorities considered it extremely hazardous that free Maroons mixed 
with slaves; it was feared that this would incite them to sedition. In 
1824, Commewijne planters were prohibited by law to employ Maroons. 
Yet, already in 1841, there is evidence of a few plantation owners 
asking the Government for dispensation and indeed being granted 
exemption. As always, pressure of local interest groups, the planters, 
gradually eroded the government's legal position by obtaining one dis- 
pensation after another for those in need of timber or labour. In 1849, 
the decree prohibiting to employment of Maroons in the Commewijne 
region was repealed, 13 


3. The new Maroons 


During the peace negotiations in the 1760s a major concern for the 
authorities in Paramaribo was the possibility that the villages of 
"pacified Bush Negroes’ would become havens for a new generation of 
fugitive slaves. Two main articles in the Peace Treaties of the 1760s 
demonstrate these apprehensions and show the direction in which the 
colonial authorities were thinking. Articles 4 and 5 of the Peace Treaty 
of 1760 ran as follows. 

"If any slave should defect to them after Amnesty and the Treaty and 
the signing thereof, they, the Maroons, shall be bound to return the 
same and surrender them to the whites without exception, for which 
they shall receive a due reward in money and kind [...]' (translation 
De Groot 1977:11). 

'They, the pacified Negroes and their successors, shall do everything 
in their power to capture any slaves running away after the conclusion 
of this treaty, as well as any hostile Indians, and shall surrender the 
same, if necessary, kill them. Furthermore, they shall be bound to try 
and track down and capture any runaway slaves immediately [...].' 
(translation De Groot 1977:11-12). 

The apprehensions of the Dutch were justified. Each year slaves fled 
the plantations, looking for a life free from yoke and whip. Some of 
these turned to the 'pacified Bush Negroes' for shelter. It is hard to 
generalize the kind of reception that these 'Runaways' (lowee sama) 
received. A few would have been handed over almost immediately to 
military posts or to Postholders. A considerable number, however, did 
find some sort of asylum with Ndjukas and Saramakas. Although their 
presence in Ndjuka villages was well concealed, the Postholder, assisted 
by a few spies, would get wind of at least some of these refugees. 
From a Postholder's report of 1809 it is apparent that practically all 
villages harboured a few refugees, in one village fifteen ‘Runaways! 
were reputed to have found shelter.!* Usually, the Postholder's infor- 
mation was less precise. Besides, this official had only one assistant 
and no policemen at his disposal. Therefore, it was next to impossible 
to compel Ndjuka Chiefs to deliver the 'Runaways' to the government. 
Dependent on Ndjuka boatmen for his travels, there was little the 
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Postholder could do but hand his protests to the Chief. At such times, 
a Ndjuka Paramount Chief could be forthcoming: usually the Postholder 
left with every assurance that the matter would be looked into carefully 
and if, by any chance, 'Runaways' were to be found, immediate action 
was promised. More often than not, little resulted from such démarches. 
When the Postholder had precise information, and the Government was 
resolved to put pressure on the Chief, Ndjuka leaders would sometimes 
send 'Runaways' to Poligudu, the village of the rebel soldiers of 1805. 
Ndjuka leaders denied having any relationship with this group, which 
was in fact living under their protection and tutelage. At Poligudu, the 
"Runaways! performed odd jobs for their benefactors. !* 

Undoubtedly many fugitive slaves found refuge with the Ndjukas in 
the period before 1863. These refugees were gradually incorporated into 
existing Ndjuka kin groups, thus concealing their - in the eyes of many 
Ndjukas - humble origins. The sheltering of refugees was a cause of 
constant friction between the Dutch and the Ndjukas, and on a few 
occasions gave rise to a tense political situation. The difficulties 
transpire in the articles of the renewed Peace Treaty of 1837. The 
instructions for the Postholder reveal the anxiousness of the authorities 
regarding the problem of the 'Runaways', the 'New Maroons' of the 
nineteenth century. 'The postholder is emphatically urged to investigate 
with the greatest possible secrecy and discretion who are the chiefs of 
villages guilty of harbouring runaway slaves or in league with camps of 
runaways’ (translation De Groot 1977:18). 

The 'Runaways question’ did more than strain relationships between 
the Tapanahoni and Paramaribo, for it had repercussions for internal 
relations within Ndjuka society as well. Some influential Ndjuka elders 
were particularly successful in harbouring refugees: it boosted their 
status and provided them with dependants more compliant than other 
followers. Some of these elders exploited the 'Runaways' as cheap and 
readily available labour, all the more important as so many males had 
left for the coast. Most village chiefs and the Paramount Chief had 
recourse to this source of labour. But over and beyond this it was felt 
that reliable followers were worth a great deal in a matrilineal society 
where an elder knew that his claims for the allegiance of younger kins- 
men was always contested: fathers would endeavour to keep their sons 
with them; a mother's brother would put pressure on his sister's son to 
show where his loyalties were by taking up residence with his mother's 
lineage. But with refugees, one had secured a group of people that had 
nowhere else to go. 

Elsewhere the presence of the 'New Maroons' was felt in a quite 
different way. The no-man's-land between plantations and the Maroon 
villages of the interior had shrunk as a result of two forces eroding it: 
Maroons coming from the south and establishing anything from tempor- 
ary shelters to permanent villages in the coastal area, and the waves of 
New Maroons that settled there. This last group built fortified villages 
and hidden storage dumps in places as far apart as the Tempati, the 
swamps between the Cottica River and the ocean, and the Surnau 
Creek. Some of these hidden settlements were quite close to the capital 
Paramaribo, difficult to reach and well concealed in mangrove swamps 
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that were less than twenty miles from the town. Almost each year 
military expeditions were fielded to track down the 'Runaways', The up- 
stream part of the Surnau Creek became the scene of a viscious little 
war that dragged on for decades. The last military engagement in that 
area took place in 1862, only a few months before the abolition of 
slavery (Hoogbergen 1978:31-4; 1983:105-6). 

{ The attitude of Ndjukas towards the 'Runaways' was far from consist- 
ent. Much depended on the manner in which the first contacts were 
established; on incidents that then occurred and, of course, on the 
personalities of the people involved. Cases are known where 'Runaways' 
owed their emergence and survival as a group to Ndjukas who had 
incited them to revolt when they were still slaves, and assisted them 
after they had escaped.'® In other instances, Ndjukas cultivated social 
contacts with 'Runaways', traded with them, or hired them for clearing 
fields or felling trees. Those slaves who managed to reach the Tapana- 
honi, and who had to beg Ndjuka elders for shelter, were put to work 
by their patrons, doing all sorts of odd jobs at little or no recompense, 

Often, however, the hide-outs of 'Runaways' were feared as a threat 
to Ndjukas, as nests of vipers full of dangerous obeah. Obeah or obia 
is the name given by Ndjukas to those parts of supernatural forces that 
have become available to mankind. At times Ndjukas have in mind 
objects charged with supernatural power; on other occasions the con- 
cept is used for invading spirits. (For a discussion of this concept see 
IlI.9.) The word 'Backwoods People' (Bakabusi Sama), used as a gen- 
eral name for the last wave of Maroons, began to acquire an ominous 
ring: these were people living too close to forest spirits (Ampuku) to 
ibe comfortable with. It was against that section of the 'Runaways', 
those that had aroused their distrust, that the Ndjukas waged war. 
They informed the colonial government about the location of some of 
these 'Backwoods People's' villages. On the Cottica River and the Sara 
and Surnau Creeks, Ndjukas repeatedly participated in military expe- 
ditions against 'Runaways', or took the initiative by asking the 
authorities to commission their patrols against 'Runaways'.!7 Motives 
were mixed: no doubt the appeal of handsome rewards promised by the 
planters for successful expeditions played a powerful role. But some- 
times 'Runaways' were fought because they posed a threat to a Ndjuka 
settlement, or to the security of Ndjukas moving along one of the few 
lines of communication with the outside world. The small band led by 
Amawi and Nelo is a case in point. First it had terrorized the 
Paramakas, a group of 'Runaways' Ndjukas considered friendly neigh- 
bours. When Amawi and Nelo's band began to ambush Ndjukas in the 
Wane Creek, a vital link connecting Marowijne and Cottica, a counter- 
expedition sent by Ndjukas at the request of Paramakas, finished them 
off.18 Some of these ‘Backwoods People' found their way to Ndjuka 
communities: stragglers picked up; medicinemen of renown sought for 
their knowledge of obeah; female captives who were easily assigned a 
spouse. Some of these latecomers were to play a crucial role in Ndjuka 
history (see Chapter III). 
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4, A society of lumbermen 


After 1793, when the war with the Aluku was over, Ndjuka society's 
main characteristics were migration to the coast and large-scale 
participation in lumbering. Up to the end of the century, this continued 
to be the dominant way of gaining a livelihood. Around 1885 the gold 
industry required much more in the way of transportation facilities, 
hich drew most Ndjuka males away from their families on the coast, to 
rench Guiana, to uninhabited parts of Suriname's interior, and to the 
Casawene region of Brazil. But first some of the chief features of 
Ndjuka society in the age of lumbering will be set forth. 

During our first period (1793-1885), the grip of national institutions 
on Ndjuka social life was tenuous. The institution of Paramount Chief- 
tainship and two weakly developed national cults were all that gave 
Ndjuka society some form of coherence. Contemporaries would remark 
that the Paramount Chief had no authority and could wield hardly any 
power.!® These observations appear only slightly exaggerated. 

A nineteenth-century Ndjuka village was virtually an independent 
republic. Most of its older citizens had a say in village politics. The 
elders, including some older women, particularly those with many 
children, and the spirit mediums, all could influence social life. The 
ruptures in the social fabric were between full-fledged citizens and 
refugees and between elders and younger men (yonkuman) who 
conducted the patrols against the "Backwoods People’, and often felt too 
much excluded from the village councils.?° 

The daily affairs of the community were settled through lengthy 
palavers (kuutu). A strongly democratic and egalitarian atmosphere 
pervaded village life. In reality, relationships were egalitarian only 
within the social category of older men. Usually, younger men did not 
participate in village government. Most women, too, had no share in 
decision making. Yet, although a younger generation sometimes showed 
dissatisfaction, consensus was greatly prized and a key ideological 
tenet. Cooperative and harmonious living, and practices of sharing 
among many kinsmen and affines, were believed to be essential for the 
survival of Ndjuka communities. Such village democracies offered little 
encouragement to the eccentric or the successful; small-scale agricul- 
tural entrepreneurs and medicinemen with a lucrative business were 
obliged to sustain the cooperative ideology of the village community in 
word and deed, and had better not estrange themselves from their more 
ordinary kin by behaviour that diverged too clearly from standards of 
propriety. At a later stage we will discuss the fate of some of these 
‘successful’ entrepreneurs. 

A village's population overlapped considerably with a matrilineal clan 
(lo), that is to say with a group sharing a belief in common matrilineal 
descent: in a few clans one ancestress would be recognized; most other 
would offer the names of a few 'sisters' when asked for their pedigrees; 
while in a few cases a pre-independence federation of 'Runaways' was 
mentioned without any attempt to establish an over-arching matrilineal 
descent structure.2! The number of these matrilineal clans, or matri- 
clans for short, varied between ten and fifteen, depending on the 
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moment in history. The matriclans were divided into two blocs: the Bilo 
or ‘Downriver Ndjuka' and the Opu or 'Upriver Ndjuka'. The settle- 
ments of the Bilo clans string the Tapanahoni from its confluence with 
the Lawa almost to the Gaan Olo falls. Sangamansusa is the first Opu 
village; from there to Godo Olo - or Gaan Boli after 1890 - all villages 
are Opu. Each village comprised two or three, and sometimes four, 
matrilineages (bee). The members of such a lineage could trace descent 
to a common ancestress through real or putative matrilineal links; for 
most of the last century the lineage was exogamous. 

The lineage was and still is a corporate group in the sense that it 
has a common fund of possessions: titles to particular tracts of forest, ' 
fishing rights, and political offices. Others are non-material but no less 
important: knowledge of medicinal plants, herbs and leaves, and a claim 
to possession by certain spirits. Of significance too are the ritual 
possessions of the group. Central among these are two shrines, both of 
them for the veneration of ancestors: a flag pole (faaka-tiki) and a 
mortuary (kii-osu). The rites conducted at these shrines are a col- 
lective enterprise, demanding the presence of all elders in a village. 
Elders take turns in making libations and offering their prayers. The 
mortuary is not under the exclusive control of one single lineage, but 
the collective property of the village community. 

The notion of a collective curse, an avenging spirit (kunu) that has 
haunted the group since a time in a distant past greatly enhanced the 
corporate character of the lineage. Such ideas created a well-demarcated 
religious community as its members were obliged to share the burden of 
responsibility for the avenging spirit. Although a single individual 
could provoke the avenger, all members would suffer from the conse- 
quences. The feast of atonement was a collective responsibility; only 
joint worship could placate the spirit. 

Some elders were successful in attracting persons other than their 
close matrilineal kin: they might, for instance, succeed in persuading 
their sons to take up residence with them, or other matrilineal kin 
which would usually be considered to be too remote to reside near the 
elder concerned. Those elders who enjoyed prestige as individuals with 
powerful obeah were particularly suited to become Big Men, persons 
who were able to attract their own following. During the latter part of 
the eighteenth century and during the nineteenth, refugees would turn 
to Big Men and ask for permission to settle with them. People suspected 
of witchcraft in other villages or regions would also apply. These 'Run- 
aways' and alleged witches had in common that they were totally de- 
pendent on their protectors, and hence were considered more reliable 
than some of the Big Man's own close kin. Such dependants were 
sources of cheap labour. They would clear a Big Man's gardens, make 
dug-out canoes for him, or work as his trusted assistants. ?? 

A Big Man's following (foluku) could usurp many ritual functions from 
the matrilineage. Ancestor worship, for example, would become a central 
concern for the Big Man and his assistants, rather than being the duty 
and privilege of the collectivity of elders of a matrilineage. The 
responsibility for avenging spirits, however, remained the exclusive 
concern of the matrilineage. A foluku was a residential group: it became 
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most visible on the frontier in the north, the land of new opportunities, 
where entrepreneurs could operate with few competitors to worry about. 
There a Big Man could leave his imprint by forming a following without 
too much interference on the part of clan elders. Yet, this phenomenon 
neither was absent from Tapanahoni villages. At closer inspection, one 
could notice that a following rather than a matrilineage dominated cer- 
tain village quarters. 

During the last decades of the eighteenth century, and for the better 
part of the nineteenth, Big Men were usually medicinemen serving as 
intermediaries for Kumanti spirits, the gods of war and medicine. 
According to legendary tales, Kumanti medicinemen had formed the 
ibackbone of armed resistance against the planters and their mercenaries 
in the war of independence which ended in 1760. The downfall of the 
redoubtable war leader Boni (1793) was mainly attributed to the power- 
‘ul and fearless assault of Ndjuka Kumanti medicinemen. They had 
supplied the warriors with obeahs that granted them invulnerability to 
ullets and machetes. Their reputation, forged in war, also depended 
ion entrepreneurial qualities demonstrated in times of peace. Kumanti 
medicinemen seldom contented themselves with the inspiration received 
from seizure by a possessing spirit, but would also seek sacred know- 
ledge elsewhere. The best repository of Kumanti knowledge - war 
iobeahs, medicinal knowledge, sacred texts - was believed to be located 
n the land of the Alukus where superior Kumanti obeah could be 
ought from a few renowned medicinemen. A Ndjuka medicineman with 
igh aspirations would therefore have to make a pilgrimage and business 
trip to the Alukus. The transfer of the sacred knowledge would take 
months, and require a considerable outlay in money and goods. After 
such a trip, a Kumanti medicineman's reputation was established beyond 
any doubt. His return from Aluku - from the land of the Alukus - 
would mark the beginning of a career as an independent Kumanti priest 
(basi), who himself could start training acolytes. 

Kumanti medicinemen, backed by a loyal following, formed virtually 
the only islands of power in a sea of egalitarian relationships. Some 
lwould earn themselves the reputation of tyrants. After a Big Man's 
death a following would normally disintegrate: the in-laws returned to 
their own matrilineages and the refugees were gradually defined as 
members of the matrilineage of their deceased leader. Their lowly 
origins as ‘Backwoods People! were not a subject of discussion: in fact, 
the assimilation of such individuals in ordinary Ndjuka matrilineages is 
among the best kept secrets of this society. 


5. The discovery of gold 


Between 1880 and 1885, the hinterland of the Guianas became a focus of 
international economic interest with the discovery of gold (Lacroix 1970: 
110). In the 1880s, average yearly production in Suriname rose from 
670 kilograms (kg) to a level of 813 kg in the 1890s, and reached an 
even higher level in the first decade of this century (950 kg). The 
second decade was still a fairly good one with yearly averages of 
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826 kg. Afterwards, production fell to a level just above 300 kg per 
annum (Snellen 1935:155). Earnings were high. In the year 1900, for 
instance, the gold industry netted 1,196,141 florins; in 1905, 1,402,176; 
in 1910, 1,446,073 and in 1915, 1,619,844 florins (Van Traa 1946:209). 
Impressive though this may be, the Surinamese gold industry was 
dwarfed by developments in French Guiana, where production levels 
were four times higher: 3,900 kg was the yearly average between 1900 
and 1914 (Statistiques). 

These riches lured thousands of bounty hunters, who swarmed over 
the newly discovered fields in the remote interior. In 1887, on the Lawa 
River, their numbers swelled from an estimated 2,500 in August to 
4,000 before the end of that year (Levat 1902:13; Polidore 1889:31). 
The gold rushes of 1902-1904 attracted 6,000 gold-diggers to the Inini, 
a tributary of the Lawa (Laurent 1902:92; Bordeaux 1914:258). A few 
years earlier, gold-diggers in similar numbers invaded the Casawini or 
Carsévénne, then a contested area between France and Brazil (Brous- 
seau 1901:221). All these gold rushes were to pale into insignificance 
compared to what took place on the upper Mana River (1902-14). Dan- 
goisse (1909:47) calculated that between 10,000 and 12,000 gold-diggers 
were involved in the single year of 1907; while a staggering number of 
30,000 had settled near placers along the central section of that river. 
Before 1902, that is before the protracted boom on the Mana, the 
average number of miners and independent gold-diggers for the whole 
of French Guiana was estimated at 8,000 (Levat 1902:53). In 1914-1916, 
the epicentre of the gold rushes had shifted back to the Inini where 
6,000 searched the area for gold (Bordeaux 1914:258) and groups of 
armed plunderers roamed through the French-Dutch border lands (MBB 
1915:211). 

Although deposits were scattered widely over Suriname and French 
Guiana, they were mainly found in the interior which is covered by the 
dense tropical rain forest. So transport for the gold-diggers had to 
follow the rivers flowing from the mountainous region on the Brazilian 
border to the Atlantic. This form of traffic poses serious problems: 
about 40 to 70 kilometres from the coast natural barriers of rapids and 
falls block all rivers; and even worse, these obstacles repeat themselves 
every five or ten kilometres. On each trip, a boat crew had to look for 
a new path through a labyrinth of rapids. Each time, the route was 
different from the one taken on preceding occasions: water levels varied 
from one month to the next as a result of variations in rainfall. 

Only one group, the Maroons, was able to unlock the interior to the 
thousands of gold-diggers in search of El Dorado. They alone had a 
means of conveyance adapted to the shallow, treacherous waters: the 
dug-out canoe. Only they knew the way in the continually shifting 
meander of rapids, and they had the nerve and the skill to do it. Their 
only competitors were the Amerindians, but their numbers were too 
small to influence conditions on the transport market. Attempts to reach 
upriver-placers without employing Maroons proved to be too harzardous 
and time-consuming (Polak 1908:180), and often ended in disaster 
(Franssen Herderschee 1905a:85). 

Rapidly, the Maroons gained a monopoly over river transport in 
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Suriname and French Guiana. Their services were much sought after by 
companies operating in the Sara Creek region, particularly between 1882 
ind 1888. The Maroons found an even more hefty demand for river 
ransport in French Guiana. They were soon working for gold-diggers 
and companies on the Mana, Sinnamary, Approuague, Comté, and Oya- 
pock Rivers. Bureau (1936:96) estimates that the need for their ser- 
vices arose in 1880, the time of the first discoveries of gold along the 
middle section of that river; Brunetti (1890:239) mentions the presence 
of Maroon freight carriers on the Mana in 1886. Such an early date for 
the beginning of Maroon involvement in the gold industry of the Mana is 
supported by archival material (Price 1975:66). For Suriname, the first 
source mentioning a considerable number of Maroons working for the 
gold industry as guides and transporters is the Koloniaal Verslag 
(Annual Report on the State of the Colony) for 1882. 

Gold production in Suriname and French Guiana was at its highest 
between 1880 and 1920,2* hence demand for river transport increased 
during this period. Even after the euphoria of the gold rushes was 
over, sufficient placers had been opened up, and enough labourers 
employed, to require the regular services of a great number of boat 
crews. In French Guiana, the population of independent gold-diggers 
and labourers of gold companies, was estimated at 6,000 in 1902; 12,000 
in 1911; 10,000 in 1926; and 4,500 in 1936 (Dupont-Gonin 1970:241). All 
these workers had to be shuttled to the placers and back, while food 
and equipment had to be brought up. Travellers noticed the busy 
traffic of boats going up and down the Marowijne river (Kersten 1896: 
99; Franssen Herderschee 1905a:47), and this also must have been true 
for other rivers. 

For Suriname, the steady decline of gold production after 1920 was 
cushioned to some extent by the booming balata extraction industry. 
Earnings from balata 'bleeding'*‘ rose from 500,000 Dutch guilders 
annually between 1900 and 1905 to three or four times that amount 
between 1920 and 1930 (Van Traa 1946:208). The Surinamese historian 
and sociologist Van Lier (1971:246) estimates that in the opening years 
of this century, '8,000 - 9,000 labourers were employed in industries in 
the interior, that is, approximately half of the Creole male population 
over 19 years of age’. With the exhaustion of easily accessible forest 
areas, the 'bleeders' had to penetrate deeper into the interior. Like the 
golddiggers before them, they needed the Maroons to carry them up- 
river, over rapids and falls. When an employee of a balata company, 
Willem van Lier, arrived at the confluence of Lawa and Tapanahoni in 
August 1927, he was struck by the sight of so many boats carrying 
"bleeders' and their produce (W.F. van Lier, diaries). 

However, by comparison with the first decades of the century, the 
golden days were over after 1920, The Annual Report of 1921 is the’ 
first to mention a return of the Maroons from river transport to their 
traditional occupation of logging (Koloniaal Verslag 1921). A few years 
later, Willem van Lier (August 1924) wrote that at Forestiére in the 
lower Marowijne 200 Maroons were engaged in lumber work. Although it 
had been reported earlier that Maroons were unwilling to work in balata 
extraction (Sack 1909:21), Van Lier, at that time, working as a pros- 
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pector for a balata company, found that he could easily hire Maroons at 
wages comparable to those of Creole labourers. In the 1920s, there 
clearly was more competition and less demand for river transport. 
Tariffs fell from an average of 20 or 25 Dutch guilders per unit of 
freight in the early 1900s to 7 Dutch guilders in 1930 on the Albina- 
Contesté route (Van Haaren 1932:27). As early as 1924, experienced 
Ndjuka carriers complained about their financial problems to Willem van 
Lier (diaries 1924). After 1930, the Great Depression caused a precipi- 
tous drop of income for all groups in Suriname, Maroons included. 

Right from the beginning of their career as river transporters 
Maroons used their monopoly by exacting high wages and high freight 
prices (Flory 1882:484). How much did Maroons profit from transporting 
gold-diggers and balata bleeders during the golden decades (1890- 
1920)? A missionary writing in 1901 provides an answer: 'Overnight the 
Bush Negroes have become men of means' (Neumann 1967:102-3). And in 
1894 another missionary wrote 'They can buy whatever European goods 
they wish to have’ (Neumann 1967:103). Kersten (1896:99) who travelled 
to the Tapanahoni in 1895 considered river transport to be most expen- 
sive. Expedition leaders held similar opinions (Franssen Herderschee 
1905a:33 and De Goeje 1908:74). Schneider (1893:17) contemptuously 
dismissed a remark by a Maroon that he possessed over 7,000 guilders, 
but had to admit that the house of that man was stocked full with 
valuable goods. In missionary accounts, one regularly comes across ex- 
pressions of amazement at the affluence of the Maroons (MTB 1895:711, 
for instance). One missionary noted with surprise that a Maroon handed 
him 500 guilders in a rather casual way with the request to safekeep it 
until he returned from a trip upriver. Pareau (1898:178) mentions the 
diligence of one District Commissioner at Albina who had helped Maroons 
recover claims on French subjects worth several thousands guilders. 
Earlier, in 1888, Coudreau noticed that gold-diggers working in the 
Lawa region were greatly impressed by Aluku prosperity; they esti- 
mated that 200 Aluku households owned more than 144,000 guilders 
(300,000 French frances). ?5 

The luxury goods Maroons could afford to buy struck many writers at 
the turn of the century. Van Panhuys (1908:38) wrote that Ndjukas 
spent their money on 'tea-sets, clocks, music boxes and clothes'. 
Members of an expedition in 1903 marvelled at the sight of Maroon boat- 
men dragging Viennese chairs over slippery stones in the rapids of the 
Lawa River (Franssen Herderschee 1905a:53-4). These chairs, it should 
perhaps be noted, were destined to adorn the interior of a Maroon hut, 
not the dwelling of a European living in colonial style. 

One could make the objection that all these signs of Maroon affluence 
are just circumstantial evidence, but fortunately more substantial data 
are available. A number of indirect but significant indicators reveal full 
employment for the male Maroon population. Many writers have observed 
that around 1885, Ndjukas were abandoning logging, their traditional 
occupation.” River transport, though equally arduous, was obviously 
more lucrative. Employers found it extremely difficult to hire Ndjukas 
as labourers?’, although the wages paid were often more than double 
the salary a Creole in Paramaribo could hope to earn. ?8 
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An even stronger indication for the boom that resulted from gold rushes 
and mining is the inelasticity of market conditions. For many years, 
demand for transport exceeded supply (Levat 1902:9). Once gold mining 
had begun, any increase in the demand for river transport caused 
freight prices to rise steeply. The discovery of rich deposits along the 
Inini, a tributary of the Lawa which has its source in French Guiana, 
is a case in point, Between 1894 and 1900 freight prices climbed slowly 
from 10 guilders per barrel?® in 1894 (MTB 1895:711) to 17 guilders in 
1900 (Van Loon 1904:13), But in 1901, right after the discovery of a 
bonanza on the banks of the Inini Creek, prices rose sharply. Although 
the extra miles from the Lawa to the Inini justified only a 10 per cent 
increase, hundreds of bounty hunters were willing to pay 50 or 55 
guilders a barrel (Van Loon 1904-05:41; Polak 1908: 207). The popula- 
tion along the Inini increased from a few hundred to five thousand 
souls. As a result, the Compagnie des Mines d'Or, the main concession- 
ary on the Dutch side of the border, found itself short of supplies, 
food, and without opportunity to ship in more equipment or spare 
parts. This situation continued even after the company agreed to pay a 
100 per cent price increase. It appeared there were simply not enough 
Maroon carriers available to handle the extra demand. But at the end of 
1904 the Inini gold rush was over and prices fell back to 20 guilders a 
barrel (Franssen Herderschee 1905b:14). 


6. Boat crew earnings 


From published sources and manuscripts, a few estimates on the income 
of Maroon boat crews can be gleaned. In 1894, a missionary (MTB 
1895:711) gauged the earnings at 120 guilders per trip. Spalburg 
(1899a:16) reporting on his journey to Diitabiki in 1896, calculated that 
the boat crew that had brought him there, had earned 20 guilders in 
one week. A missionary writing in 1901 (Neumann 1967:102) mentioned 
an even higher figure: 1,000 French francs or about 480 guilders for a 
single trip. In 1922, an agent of the Compagnie des Mines d'Or, esti- 
mated the earnings of a boat crew at 900 French francs a month or 450 
guilders before the devaluation of the franc (Albina Commissie 1921- 
22:22),3°0 

For a more systematic assessment of the economic position of freight 
carriers, we need a calculation of the yearly income of a boat crew. It 
is not hard to estimate the number of trips a boat crew could make in 
one year. Somewhat more difficult to obtain is information on freight 
prices and their fluctuations through the period under review. Facts 
regarding the distribution of income among crew members are not easily 
gathered either. Earlier, De Beet and Thoden van Velzen (1977:120-31) 
presented the results of an enquiry into freight tariffs and arrived at 
an estimate of boat crew income. The results were then checked against 
the gold companies’ outlay on river transport, which figure was divided 
by the boat crews plying the rivers that served as arteries for the gold 
industry. From both computations it appeared that - during the period 
1885-1920 - the income of Ndjuka, Paramaka, and Aluku boat crew 
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members seldom fell below 2,500 guilders per annum, and for many 
years was considerably higher. Such figures on income are crucial for 
an understanding of post-1885 Ndjuka society. Data on work load, work 
schedules, and distribution of income among boat crew members are of 
equal significance. 

A calculation of river traffic and work loads could be based on a year 
consisting of ten 'work months'. The month of June is often unsuitable 
for transport because excessive rainfall swells rivers and creeks and 
turns quiet parts of waterway into dangerous rapids. By the end of 
August, and the beginning of September, many boat men were engaged 
in clearing their fields. This leaves us with about 300 days. During the 
remainder of the year, the average number of days needed for the up- 
stream voyage from the coast to the area where the main placers were 
located could safely be estimated at twelve days, while the return trip 
could be completed within four days. Add another four days for 
loading, unloading, boat repairs and waiting in line for payment at the 
District Commissioner's office. Thus the average return trip would take 
twenty days, which implies that the number of return trips a boat crew 
could make in a year's time would be fifteen. 

It might be argued that such a schedule would tax the boat crew too 

much, or that it would leave Maroons insufficient time to manage relig- 
ious and kinship affairs. We agree with the first point. Older Ndjuka 
men have told us in great detail how arduous river transport was 
before the outboard motor was first used on dug-outs in the 1950s. 
Boatmen did tax themselves to the utmost. One informant commented on 
the long working days when plots have to be cleared. 
‘Well, this is children's work compared to what we used to do in river 
transport before there were outboard motors. We worked so hard and so 
long that many of us killed themselves. We rowed longer stretches than 
we should have, always trying to pass over just one more barrier of 
rapids before sleeping for the night. And when rain came at night, we 
were sitting next to the boat in the river, bailing out water. The next 
morning, whether you had managed to sleep or not, you were rowing 
and punting again.’ 

As for religious and kinship obligations, it should be pointed out that 
Ndjukas often conduct a whole string of rites at the time when everyone 
is around. The days just after New Year's Day (January 1) are a 
favourite period, but also late August and early September when plots 
have to be cleared. Moreover, many Maroons in the Lawa-Marowijne 
basin could manage kinship affairs without incurring great losses of 
time because they have permanent settlements on islands in those 
rivers. These are the Paramakas, the Alukus, and Bilo (Downstream) 
Ndjukas. The last group, while retaining its villages at the lower end 
of the Tapanahoni, founded new settlements in those parts of the Maro- 
wijne and the Lawa adjacent to the mouth of the Tapanahoni. Moreover, 
many of the Opu (Upstream) Ndjukas, who occupy villages farther into 
the Tapanahoni, built temporary settlements near the town of Albina 
and a few other places along the main river linking coast with gold 
fields. For these groups, honouring kinship obligations need not clash 
with gainful employment; they could stop for the night in their own 
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settlement and discuss family or lineage affairs in the late afternoon or 
early morning. 

The distribution of earnings among crew members was uneven. The 
boat owners (patrons) got the lion's share. The price of a big, dug-out 
canoe (lai boto), fit for carrying loads of more than one ton, was high, 
often well-above 250 guilders (Franssen Herderschee 1905a:101). The 
boat owners, received the freight price, and paid their employees. A 
second category consisted of those who did not possess such boats, but 
could sell their skills at high rates, probably around three to four 
guilders a day. A third category was formed by young men who were 
the patron's dependent kin. Usually, they were employed on the basis 
of a savings-plan. Their father or mother's brother would first supply 
them with food, clothes, a hammock, and other bare necessities. After a 
good number of trips, when these men were well into their twenties, 
they received a few hundred guilders from their patron to equip their 
first and future wives with clothes, household utensils and supplies. 
The inequality in relationships among crew members gave the patron an 
income that almost equalled the earnings of the whole crew, in particu- 
lar if the man had male dependent kin. 

Compare these figures with the income of Creole labourers in Van 
Lier, summing up of the economic situation around 1910. 

'The Creole labourer working on an estate earned around 1.17 florins a 
day on the average, whereas in the gold industry the labourer received 
an initial wage of 1.50 florins a day plus keep, while for the skilled 
labourer this wage came to 2.0 or even 2.5 florins a day. In the balata 
industry a labourer could make 250 to 280 florins plus keep in a period 
of three to seven months, and his earnings might even come to 1.000 
florins for the same period' (Van Lier 1971:245). 

Buschkens' (1974:111) judgement on the economic situation in the coast- 
al rural areas is of equal relevance. The Creole farmers who settled in 
the vicinity of Paramaribo 'never attained the slightest degree of pros- 
perity'. Buschkens also mentions that the cacao-growing smallholders 
were the only group to experience a period of affluence, but he adds 
that their prosperity ended when in 1905 a disease struck the crop 
(1974:111). 

The Albina Commission of Inquiry (Albina Commissie 1921-22:22) was 
not far from the truth when it stated that the income of Maroons en- 
gaged in river transport was high enough to make the mouths of many 
labourers in Paramaribo water. In fact, for many years, only the 
highest-paid Creoles could be compared with Maroon entrepreneurs. The 
Creole goldminers and balata bleeders, who worked for wages which 
seldom rose above two guilders a day (Polak 1914-17:316), met with the 
‘uncivilized Bush Negro’ of the interior who was willing to work only 
when he was paid double the Creole wage. In a period when prophetic 
movements were mushrooming, Maroons were enjoying a time of afflu- 
ence. 
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7. A society of river transporters 


During the 1880s, within the span of only a few years, Ndjuka society 
was transformed from a number of loosely integrated villages in the 
interior and lumber camps on the coast, into an even more heterogen- 
eous social entity. Men in their productive ages left their families for 
river work, in the Marowijne-Lawa basin, the Mana, or even farther 
away in French Guiana. Almost overnight lumber work came to a stop. 
For many years during the period between 1885 and 1920, Ndjuka 
patrons enjoyed tremendous profits. In the old villages, relatives fared 
less well. Their contribution to those economic activities that earned a 
cash income was negligible. River transporters no longer depended on 
the labour of these kinsmen. Income differences between boatmen and 
the relatives at home became glaringly visible. Yet the old community 
dominated by the elders and their palavers continued to survive. 
Through divination, spirit mediums still had an important influence on 
decision-making about most matters that were of concern to families and 
villages. Regularly, however, men would return from work for a few 
days of rest, or for a ritual, and their voices carried weight because 
they were rich and brought new consumer goods. These factors, and 
the tensions they caused, will be discussed in later chapters. 


Chapter II 


NDJUKA RELIGION 


1, Introduction 


In Ndjuka cosmology, numerous deities (gadu) appear. These deities are 
believed to be powerful and immortal beings; but very few of them are 

‘| considered omniscient or omnipresent. Following Van Lier (1940) we dis- 
tinguish between higher and lower gods: the well-known two-tiered 
structure of many traditional West African religions is manifest here as 
well. The supernatural beings of the first tier, the Great Deities, are 
more powerful than the lower gods. They adopt a positive and protec- 
tive attitude towards human beings as long as these humans do not 
violate or disregard divine laws. The majority of the lower deities are 
less reliable. They are either indifferent to human fate or readily 
inclined to do man harm if he trespasses upon their territory or arouses 
their displeasure in any other way. 

The relationships between Great Deities and lesser spirits are envis- 
aged as being analogous to those between mundane authorities, such as 
the Paramount Chief or the village headman, and their subjects. The 
lesser spirits, for example, are believed to have their own sphere of 
activity and authority. A Great Deity sometimes restricts the range of 
action of a minor deity. Yet such interventions are considered rare. A 
Great Deity may consul a lesser spirit about the desirability of a par- 
ticular course of action; but that too is believed to be exceptional. It 
sometimes happens that a Great Deity sees fit to unleash the wrath of a 
lesser deity. These avenging spirits (kunu), as they are called, are 
greatly feared. Other spirits are retainers or servants (kineki, ondo- 
man); they may be called upon to fulfill a Great Deity's desire. But 
such special relationships are few and far between. In this regard too, 
theological notions mirror social reality, namely, the paucity of out- 
spoken relations of authority and dominance. 


2, The Great Deities 


The most important of the Great Deities is Masaa Gadu (The Lord God), 
also known as Masaa Gadu na Tapu (The Lord God Above), or Nana, 
and in sacred Kumanti language called Kediamah Kediampon or Jankum- 
pani. Masaa Gadu is the fountainhead of everything. The other gods 
derive their power from Him. They acknowledge his supreme authority 
put are seldom directly steered by his divine intentions. 


Prayer pole for the shades of those killed by Gaan Gadu in Saka's own 
village quarter of Diitabiki; in the background is Saka's ancient temple; 
1962 
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The picture evoked by Masaa Gadu is reminiscent of some Christian 
conceptions of God. For example, the Genesis tale of the Eastern 
Maroons, with Masaa Gadu as Creator God, is in many ways identical 
with the Biblical myth (Hurault 1961:194). Masaa Gadu resembles the 
deus otiosus of many African religions, but dissimilarities strike the eye 
as well. As a true deus otiosus, Masaa Gadu does not directly intervene 
in human affairs or punish man for his sins. In a case of serious 
illness, Ndjukas seldom pray to Him, but address themselves to the 
supernatural agency that allegedly caused the affliction. On the other 
hand, many Ndjukas will make a libation to Masaa Gadu in order to 
ensure a safe journey to the city, and they might also do this for their 
general well-being. More significantly, Masaa Gadu watches His creation 
closely and will intervene through intermediaries if things get out of 
jhand. When, for example, serious ills in the body politic call for re- 
dress, Masaa Gadu sends special emissaries. These helpers, or 'restorer 
spirits’ (Yeye), will be discussed later (III.9.). 

Nowadays a Masaa Gadu cult does not exist, nor did Ndjukas ever 
seem to have had one. The deity has no priests of his own; every elder 
can pray to Him by pouring out a simple libation, while addressing him- 
self to the Deity. Both Puketi and Tabiki have shrines for the worship 
of Masaa Gadu, but we know of no other cult objects dedicated to Him. 
There is no special ritual for the Deity. In contrast with other Great 
Deities, Masaa Gadu plays an insignificant role in social life. 

Some Great Deities, however, intervene directly and regularly in 
human affairs: Gaan Gadu, Agedeonsu, Tebu and Na Ogii. All of them 
are active in the world: they take sides in conflicts and they often 
punish humans for their sins. Unlike Masaa Gadu, who accords all men 
his protection equally, the other supreme beings are tribal or national 
gods. Gaan Gadu is said to have been so indignant about the injustice 
done to His people, the Ndjukas, that he led them out of slavery, As 
Yahweh of the Jews, he fought with His people against their oppress- 
ors. Ndjuka historians relate that His tabernacle carried by two priests 
was brought into the thick of the battle. Agedeonsu, also called Ndjuka 
Gadu (Deity of the Ndjukas), provided the Ndjuka people with hide- 
outs, fertile fields, and plenty of game and fish. Tebu and Na Ogii 
gained their social prominence during the turn of the century, the 
former for the first time. We will have occasion to return to them later. 

Any account of religion has an in-built tendency to present religious 
phenomena contextualized in a stable cosmology; it tends to freeze 
beliefs and notions as these occur in a certain time and age. Such a 
picture would be false. Time and again, Maroons reorder their thinking 
about the supernatural. Most clearly so when crises - rapid social and 
economic change, epidemics - play havoc with ordinary expectations. 
Only then do they begin to feel differently about the contributions of 
various classes of deities to human welfare. As LaBarre (1972) has 
pointed out, traditional religion is one vast repositor, of adaptations to 
crisis Situations. Change is inherent in traditional religion. Here only 
one source of change will be discussed: the rise of the High God cults, 
a specific variety of Great Deity cults. 
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3. High God cults 


Horton's (1971, 1975) notions about the emergence of High God cults in 
Africa can help us understand the waxing and waning of Great Deity 
cults among the Maroons of Suriname. When boundaries of the micro- 
cosmos (the local groups) are strong, we observe, the author asserts, 
‘a rich proliferetion of ideas about the lesser spirits and their modes of 
action. Most events, fortunate or unfortunate, are attributed to their 
agency. Certain categories of them are thought to underpin and sanc- 
tion human morality. Ideas about the supreme being tend to be thinner 
and vaguer.' (Horton 1971:101.) 

However, when boundaries of the microcosmos begin to crumble, and 
people move in wider social and economic circles, cults of the supreme 
being will gain the ascendancy, 'whose central features are a morally 
concerned supreme being and a monolatric cult' (Horton 1971:95). 

For long periods during the seventeenth and eighteenth century, the 
situation in Suriname's interior was comparable to the social settings in 
Africa that form the background to Horton's ideas about the develop- 
ment of High God cults. In Suriname, small bands of escapees from 
various family groups, and of differing African extraction, coalesced in 
the forest to form larger groups strong enough to resist the colonial 
army, plunder plantations and thereby secure survival. A High God 
religion contributed to this forging of unity. It centralized authority on 
moral questions; the Supreme Being became the final arbiter, no longer 
the parochial deities controlled by elders of the component bands. Each 
High God cult introduced a 'security code' that attempted to guarantee 
safety for the faithful by forbidding physical aggression, malicious 
gossip and even by condemning as sacrilege the interruption of 
speakers during palavers.1 By swearing allegiance to the Supreme 
Being, one also pledged to forsake evil intentions towards cult mem- 
bers. Finally, ritual and symbols of these cults served as a unifying 
idiom, enabling cult priests to use its shrines as rallying points for the 
smaller, component groups. A High God cult, then, is a Great Deity 
cult that strongly and explicitly aims at social harmony and political 
unity, and propagates a security code. 

When a cult of a High God or Supreme Being (here used as syn- 
onyms) is prominent, man's aim in life, first and foremost, is to find 
favour in the eyes of this new deity who alone can protect his faithful 
followers from other supernatural powers and from witches. His com- 
mands tend to be rather specific, such as 'refrain from witchcraft', and 
when these are met man can count on divine grace. This view of man's 
destiny, on his chances for redemption, is radically different from the . 
traditional conception, according to which success and harmony hinge 
on a proper compromise that man must find between the claims of di- 
verse supernatural agencies. 

Among Ndjukas, early cults of the Supreme Being usually succeeded 
in accommodating forms of religious veneration centering on the lesser 
spirits. As long as the High God priests received their due - recog- 
nition as the supreme moral arbiters and acceptance of their 'security 
codes! - they appear to have tolerated or even encouraged a specific 
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cult of minor spirits as supporting their religious regime. Thus a rise 
to prominence by a High God cult might be accompanied by the flower- 
ing of one particular possession cult of minor deities. Around 1890, 
however, the Gaan Gadu cult, a new cult of a Supreme Being, pursued 
a different tack; it began to strike against the vested interests of 
traditional religion. Waves of iconoclastic purges almost annihilated the 
possession cults, bulwarks of the minor deities. This, as most other 
waves of High God fervour, was accompanied by a radicalization of atti- 
tudes; feelings of inadequacy and regret at past failures expressed 
themselves in acts of iconoclasm and the neglect of daily economic and 
social routines, 


4, The national cults 


In the eighteenth century, the High God cults were also national cults; 
they played a powerful role in shaping a common identity for the 
Ndjuka people. For most of the nineteenth century, and perhaps as 
early as 1780, the High God cults were in retreat.? At the old shrines, 
small groups of priests continued their ritual work, but they were less 
of an integrating force than their colleagues had been during the 
struggle for independence. It took a new crisis, of quite different 
proportions, to regain the place of prominence one of the cults had 
occupied earlier. This happened in 1890 to the ancient Sweli Gadu cult, 
or Gaan Gadu cult, as it then came to be called. Worship of this Sweli 
Gadu deity is both the duty and the privilege of the Paramount Chief 
and his matrigroup, the Black Lineage (Baaka Bee) of the Otoo clan. 
The turbulent history of the Sweli Gadu cult is the subject of the next 
two chapters. As example of a national cult we will discuss the more 
stable Agedeonsu cult. 

Agedeonsu or Ndjuka Gadu is the 'God of Fecundity', a deity the 
Ndjuka people turn to whenever droughts or plagues threaten their 
crops, or when fish and game seem to have disappeared from river and 
forest (Van Lier 1940:185-7).% Agedeonsu is believed to be the protec- 
tor of pregnant women, young mothers, the newborn and children in 
general. The only ritual conducted by children we ever witnessed in 
Ndjuka society took place during a great feast for the deity in 1962. 
The children danced, sang mockful songs addressed to a 'white master', 
performed pranks, and propounded riddles. Ndjukas explain that 
Agedeonsu has an arsenal of protective 'medicines', the so-called 'Obeah 
to shelter children', (Kibii Pikin Obia) and that these were mainly re- 
sponsible for the deity's effectiveness as a Keeper of Life. 

Agedeonsu was, and still is, considered to be a shielding, comforting 
deity. As Ndjukas will say in their prayers to the deity: 'When we are 
hungry we know where to run to; You will always be there to take care 
of us, to offer us solace’. Or as Akalali, prophet of another High God, 
Na Ogii, chose to put it recently (1978): 'Agedeonsu sheltered us when 
we had no place to run to. The God is like certain Europeans are, mild 
and loving, certainly not like the stern and punishing type.' 

i] Many other Ndjukas emphasize Agedeonsu's direct intervention in the 
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fate of the ancestors. The deity spoke to humans in the shape of bird 
(Kwein kwein jo) that helped them find their way through the forest, 
and also named its children by singing 'Ndjuka o, ndjuka o, kwein 
kwein jo’. But some eminent Ndjuka historians hold a more mundane 
view of the origin of their name. Said one of them: 

‘When we moved from Seton Kiiki to the Ndjuka Creek a bird sang to 
us: 

"Look who are coming here! 

Blacks, but the refuse of the Jews, have arrived 

we are here at the Mama Ndjuka! [Ndjuka Creek] 

at the Mama Ndjuka you have arrived!"'4 

Today, the Agedeonsu cult represents a successful fusion between a 
| High God cult and the Papa Gadu or Vodu, a possession cult for minor 
deities. A mythical charter sets forth how this fusion came about, and 
names the groups that had a share in its worship.° The Agedeonsu cult 
is ancient. Its birth probably sealed the first federation of Maroon 
bands in the territory bordering Mama Ndjuka, or Ndjuka Creek. Now- 
adays, shrines for Agedeonsu still exist at several places along the 
Ndjuka Creek, Even before Ndjukas had abandoned their settlements in 
this area (between 1770 and 1790), they had founded the village of 
Kiyoo Kondee on the Tapanahoni and made it into a centre for the 
Agedeonsu cult. Nowadays, shrines along the Ndjuka Creek and at 
Kiyoo Kondee (a deserted village for more than a century), are cult 
centres monuments to an heroic past of struggle and survival. The 
central shrine is about one kilometre inland from Kiyoo Kondee; a 
widely cut path brings the worshippers to the most sacred of Agede- 
onsu's shrines, a silk-cotton tree with a small temple built next to it. 
Hundreds of Ndjukas in a national pilgrimage visit the shrines once 
every two or three years. 

Together with shrines in the villages of Nikii and Tabiki, and others 
at the confluence of Lawa and Tapanahoni, and in particular along the 
course of the Ndjuka Creek, these holy places are part of one huge 
ritual complex, celebrating the state of independence and serving as a 
focus for Agedeonsu worship. The custodians of Agedeonsu's shrines 
are at the same time guardians of the Ndjuka nation's historic places. 
The presence of these shrines along the Ndjuka Creek was the main 
reason for Ndjukas to declare the area out of bounds to Outsiders 
(Bakaa). The colonial authorities could only gain access to the area 
after considerable pressure was brought to bear on the Paramount Chief 
in 1910 (Struyecken de Roysancour 1909-10:1-10). When the Chief finally 
allowed the gold-diggers entrance into the area it was felt by many 
Ndjukas as a defeat of their religion (Helstone 1911). 


5. The Agedeonsu myths 


A national cult is built on the synthesis of a number of population 
groups. The Agedeonsu myths reflect this process. We were given the 
following accounts of the beginnings of the Agedeonsu cult. 

'The deity has accompanied us when we came from Africa, from Ofia 
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country. On a certain day, this African woman saw a beautiful snake in 
the forest. It was a Daguwe [canine boa; carpet snake], and still very 
young. She caught it, put it in a box and gave it chicken eggs for 
food. When the woman arrived in Suriname, she continued feeding the 
snake. She really took good care of it. The name of that woman was Ma 
Moilosu.® 

One day Ma Moilosu taught her white master that he could earn a lot 
of money with the animal by exhibiting it. Her master followed her 
advice. People came from other plantations, even from Paramaribo, to 
marvel at its beauty. The white master was making a good deal of 
money. The snake was treated as if it were a human being. Ma Moilosu 
herself was honoured by her master; she was no longer beaten but 
treated respectfully. The snake grew till it could no longer be kept on 
eggs only; it had become too big. Chickens were fed to it. The snake 
continued growing; they gave it a very big cage to live in. Now even 
chickens were no longer sufficient. The snake tried to swallow the 
white man who owned the plantation. He was very frightened. Ma 
Moilosu explained to him: "Look, this snake is really a vehicle for a 
Papa Gadu deity; you will have to treat it with deference. Lay white 
sheets on the ground, from its cage to the river; throw some pemba 
doti [kaoline; porcelain earth] on the sheets and open the cage". The 
white man did everything she told him to do. He opened the cage and 
the snake glided over the sheets to the river. Every night Ma Moilosu 
walked to the river to feed the snake. For her it was a pet animal; she 
was not afraid of it, 

Some time later Ma Moilosu faced a difficult decision. She wanted to 
escape from slavery, but unfortunately, she would have to leave her 
pet animal behind. The slaves fled early one Saturday morning, from a 
plantation on the Commewijne River, not far from present-day Nieuw 
Amsterdam, When they came to their first stopping place in the forest, 
Ma Moilosu cried. It was late in the afternoon; the time when she was 
used to feed her pet snake. After they had cleared a place for the 
night, Ma Moilosu suddenly saw something moving through the under- 
growth, It was her pet snake that had followed her, the snake wished 
to stay with her on her long journey. And so they started travelling 
together. Each morning they would break up the old camp; late in the 
afternoon they cleared a place for the night. Then the snake would 
reappear and join Ma Moilosu. When they arrived at their place of 
destination, the Ndjuka Creek, the spirit that housed in the snake 
began leaving its "vehicle" [a boto] for a short period to take pos- 
session of Ma Moilosu. That spirit had two names: Djakasa and Agwenu. 
It taught her knowledge of so many obeahs. 

At that time many 'Runaways' had assembled on the banks of Mama 
Ndjuka [Ndjuka Creek]. Ma Moilosu herself was from the Dikan clan. 
But other clans were present as well: Pedi, Nyanfai and the Beei, all of 
them were busy building villages in the area. An enormous Kankantii 
[the silk-cotton tree, Ceiba] kept them from expanding their villages. 
They decided to fell that giant tree. A scaffold was erected to ease 
their work [before the coming of the motor saw, all bigger trees were 
chopped down with the help of such scaffolds; it meant that they could 
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put the axe to it well above the bare but broad upper part of the 
roots]. Early one morning, when they wanted to start felling the tree, 
it turned out that the scaffold had collapsed. But Gaanda [male ances- 
tor] Sukati of the Nyanfai clan was not to be put off by this. He 
quickly reconstructed the scaffold, mounted it and began to chop. At 
the first stroke of the axe a red liquid began to stream from where he 
had hit the tree. Sukati's second stroke missed: he hit himself. Blood 
flowed from his foot. Both tree and Gaanda Sukati were bleeding: the 
father was bleeding; the tree was bleeding. Now they understood that 
this tree was not an ordinary one. It was an "obeah tree", the dwelling 
for a deity. The leader of the Dikan was a great medicineman, His name 
was Labi Vod. He prepared a medicine for both Sukati and the wounded 
tree. Labi's medicine healed both wounds. They got to know the names 
of the spirits which resided in that tree. These were Agedeonsu; 
Mamakia; Tatakia; Agedeonsu Gedejowe; Ma Falu; Ma Musanga and Ma 
Toko. [All of these are manifestations, male and female, of but one 
spirit: Agedeonsu. The female manifestations are Ma Falu, Ma Musangu, 
Ma Toko, and Mamakia. But the Djakasa spirits did not merge with 
Agedeonsu; they were considered associated spirits.] They also made a 
tabernacle for this spirit, a holy bundle tied to a plank. In this way, 
humans could consult Agedeonsu. When Djakasa spirit saw this, he also 
jumped on the same bundle so that they could be consulted in one 
session. That was much easier for the Ndjukas.' 


A number of points emerge from this myth. First, the presence in one 
area of Dikan, Beei, Nyanfai, and Pedi. These groups are now con- 
sidered to be matriclans and form the greater part of the Bilo (Down- 
river) section of Ndjuka Tapanahoni society. The absence of the Kumpai 
clan in this list - nowadays a Bilo clan - accords with the oral history 
accounts we collected, which assert that the Kumpai resided among the 
Opu during those early years. It is also clear that the Dikan held a 
prominent position. Their leader, Labi Vod or Fabi Labi Dikan (Pakosie 
1976:16), managed to come to terms with Agedeonsu. The dependence of 
the Nyanfai clan upon the Dikan is highlighted in particular. More 
relevant to our argument is the emphasis given to the common responsi- 
bility of all these groups of 'Runaways' for the wounds inflicted on 
Agedeonsu: the huge cotton-silk tree was in everybody's way, and the 
decision to cut it down was taken without a dissenting voice, meaning 
that in today's myths common responsibility is accepted. Responsibility 
for injuries inflicted on supernatural beings forges a bond among the 
parties concerned. This was no longer a small group of ‘Runaways! 
agreeing on the proper worship of a spirit, but a federation of groups, 
all accepting a deity and instituting an overarching cult. Another 
significant point which emerges from this legendary tale is the explicit- 
ness with which the 'fusion process! is given attention. It is clear that 
once a cult - here, the Agedeonsu cult - has won a prominent place, 
other lesser cults link up with it. In this case the Djakasa cult for the 
Reptile spirit (Papa Gadu) fused with the Agedeonsu cult. This theme 
recurs when we discuss the genesis of the Gaan Gadu cult. The jump- 
ing of Djakasa on Agedeonsu's bundle was a sign of the followers of 
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Djakasa that they had accepted the supremacy of the Agedeonsu cult. 

Agedeonsu's cult exerted a strong unifying force by weaving religious 
ritual with a national feast of commemoration. This was enhanced by the 
obligation that values of communality and harmony held sway during the 
time of the rites. About every three years, but also when a calamity 
threatened to destroy the crops, elders of all clans would unite for the 
worship of Agedeonsu. Jointly they would make the pilgrimage to the 
Kiyoo Kondee sanctuary and all other places dedicated to the deity. 
Before undertaking their sacred journey, all remaining conflicts of a 
serious nature had to be resolved: 'a nation divided cannot hope to be 
safe from adversity or disaster', it was said. Internal strife would 
destroy the human community (booko kondee). Not even a nurturing 
deity would help those who could not settle their disputes in peace. 

In the fall of 1962 we witnessed the rites for Agedeonsu at the vil- 
lages of Tabiki (Pedi clan), Nikii (Dikan clan), and later at the Kiyoo 
Kondee shrines.* The last ones in particular were impressive. Elders 
from all villages had assembled at Tabiki to jointly make the two-hour 
trip to Kiyoo Kondee. A flotilla of boats headed by a vessel carrying 
Agedeonsu's tabernacle and its chief priests, left Tabiki early in the 
morning. After a brief visit to the Agedeonsu shrines at Nikii, the 
journey was continued. Under the constant ringing of handbells, as well 
as the singing and yelling of Papa Gadu mediums, we went ashore at 
Kiyoo Kondee. From there we followed the Agedeonsu priests along a . 
widely cut path, and in a straight line, to the deity's most sacred 
shrine. A few elders were singing ancient songs. Libations and prayers 
were offered at Agedeonsu's forest temple. All the time the Agedeonsu 
bundle, tied to a plank and carried on the heads of two bearers, 
followed the officiants and indicated its feelings about the ritual. Most 
of the deity's responses remained private, beyond earshot of the by- 
standers, known only by its priests. Only a few were disclosed to all 
participants. The deity's most important communication was that the 
whole expedition, after the conclusion of the rites, had to embark for a 
voyage upstream to visit His colleague Gaan Gadu at the village of 
Diitabiki. That such a request would be forthcoming was known even 
before we left Tabiki village. A pilgrimage to one of Ndjuka's most 
sacred shrines could not be complete without a direct involvement of 
Gaan Gadu's priests, the only other national cult at the time. 

Then the flotilla of some twenty boats went to Diitabiki. The journey, 
arrival, and ceremonial reception had all the characteristics of a 'state 
visit'. All along the Tapanahoni River people had come to the waterfront 
of their villages to cheer on the expedition; dignitaries assembled at 
several places along the journey's path to pay homage to Agedeonsu. 
The welcome at Diitabiki was truly impressive. Gaan Gadu's tabernacle 
had been carried to the waterfront; Papa Gadu mediums were running 
around in trance, some throwing themselves into the river; while the 
flotilla of boats circled around three times. When they came ashore a 
ritual dance (gadu pee) was held in honour to both deities. On the 
Tapanahoni one group of priests was visiting another, with a few 
thousands Ndjukas participating in the ritual, without anyone in far- 
away Paramaribo knowing about it. For a moment one had a feeling of 
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travelling back to the days when the Ndjukas still formed an almost 
independent nation. During the 1960s, both teams of priests enjoyed an 
authority that superseded village or clan level. Two erstwhile national 
cults had once more accommodated to each other. Together they could 
still dominate religious and political life in Ndjuka society until the early 
1970s. 


6. Pantheons of minor deities 


Countless deities populate the lower part of Ndjuka's two-tiered cos- 
mology. It is a spiritual world full of variety and colour. The gods are 
pictured as human beings endowed with specific divine powers. They 
control particular domains; they have distinctive interests, predi- 
lections, and frailties. Also, like human beings, many deities mate, 
procreate and thereby produce hybrid types. They reveal great dif- 
ferences in supernatural power; while their relationship to mankind 
varies from benevolence to outright hostility. 

A bewildering variety at first glance but, as Horton (1971:99) has 
reminded us: ‘multiplicity of spiritual agencies is by means synonymous 
with confusion, inconsistency or incoherence [...]'. A first distinction 
revealing some of the underlying order and regularity in Ndjuka cos- 
mology is that between spirits which may invade humans and those 
which do not. The latter category comprises various types of genii loci, 
spirits that dwell at certain spots (creeks, rapids, boulders in the 
forest). They can harm humans, but will not use them as a 'vessel' or 
rather, in Ndjuka parlance, 'a boat for a god to travel with’ (a boto fu 
gadu waka). The first category is more pertinent to our discussion. It 
is also much more significant to everyday. life. 

Most of the minor deities are potentially invading spirits. All but a 
few of these belong to one of four main pantheons: that of the ances- 
tors (Yooka); the reptile spirits (Papa Gadu or Vodu); the bush spirits 
(Ampuku); and the spirits residing in celestial phenomena such as 
thunder and lightning, in carrion birds or other animals of prey (Ku- 
manti). Here, we discern vestiges of a four-fold classification into 
natural elements: sky, water, earth, and forest. The Ampuku stands 
for the bush, the uncultivated and untamed part of world and nature. 
The distinction between water and earth is reflected in the main 
division within the Papa Gadu pantheon: Papa Gadu fu syoo (land 
reptiles) and Papa Gadu fu wataa (water reptiles). Most of the Kumanti 
spirits are associated with the sky. 

These four categories of supernatural agencies form separate spiritual 
worlds. No lines of communication or authority connect one pantheon 
with another. A Great Deity may give an order or offer advice to a 
lesser spiritual agency, but such interventions in the worlds of minor 
deities are believed to be exceedingly rare. A Kumanti deity will never 
counsel an Ampuku or entertain relationships with such a spirit. If a 
Kumanti deity has driven away an Ampuku, he can only have done so 
on the authority and with the active cooperation of a Great Deity. 
Marked hierarchical relationships among lesser spirits exist only within 
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the Ampuku pantheon: the host of Ampuku deities is represented as an 
army, including soldiers, non-commissioned officers, officers and, at 
certain times and places, even a king. The pantheons of the Papa Gadu 
and Kumanti gods comprise various subclasses of spirits. Some of these 
subclasses are held to be superior to other subclasses within the same 
pantheon. 

At the social level, the independence of the pantheons is upheld 
vigorously. All villages have ancestor shrines; and most also have 
separate shrines for Ampuku, Papa Gadu, and Kumanti spirits. For 
each of the last three pantheons, specialized priests or instructors 
(basi) teach neophytes its distinctive sacred language. The Yooka 
pantheon, the ghosts of the ancestors, occupies a special position in 
the ritual life of the village. There exists no separate group of priests 
for this pantheon, and no sacred language to teach. 


7. Cult organization 


At the village level, the ancestor cult subdivides into a spirit medium 
cult oriented towards specific ancestor spirits and a community cult 
venerating all ghosts. The last one has shrines of its own: a prayer 
pole (faaka-tiki) and a mortuary (kii-osu). The former is about three 
metres high with pieces of cloths, offerings to the ancestors, wrapped 
around it, and with one long white cloth hanging from a cross beam at 
the top of the pole to the ground. This prayer pole is often associated 
with a matrilineage or rather with the residential group that has the 
lineage as its core. The mortuary is never the exclusive possession of 
one lineage or residential quarter (pisi), but considered the collective 
ritual possession of the whole village community. These two shrines 
elevate a settlement to the status of a village (kondee). At the shrines, 
the whole collection of ghosts - minus the shades of witches - can be 
reached, Worship is in the hands of the older men of the village who 
pray and perform their libations and offerings collectively. Although 
officiating elders will address themselves to the community of all de- 
ceased, they also single out a few prominent ancestors, with the inten- 
tion that these ghosts, supposed to be as powerful as they were during 
their life on earth, will act as intercessors with the whole legion of 
ancestors. Thus at the prayer pole and mortuary, the living communi- 
eate with the dead. Mediums of ancestor spirits play no role in this 
ritual at all. Their invading ghosts are ancestors who have come to 
possess human beings for a personal and specific reason. 

None of the four spirit medium cults shows the characteristics of an 
association with an organizational framework. As among the neighbour- 
ing Alukus (Hurault 1961:201), interaction revolves around the in- 
structor-apprentice axis. In terms of financial investment (training may 
go on for years and fees are high), but above all in terms of spiritual 
involvement, this is a significant relationship. Those invaded by the 
ghosts of ancestors have no specific instructors to turn to, nor is there 
any temple dedicated to this particular category of ancestors. Mediums 
of all other possessing spirits will seek an instructor (basi) and seances 
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will be held in the privacy of a small temple (gadu osu) dedicated to 
the pantheon of spirits concerned. No grandiose conceptions of such 
‘temples' are in order: in size they are closer to a kitchen house or 
even a larger chicken coop. While teaching his apprentice the songs and 
esoteric language of the pantheon concerned, and also the herbal rem- 
edies against various afflictions, the instructor carefully listens to the 
responses of his client. Such communications present him with clues 
about the identity of the invading spirit; and the nature of the appren- 
tice's psychic problems. The novice learns to accommodate to the spirit 
as well as to master its sacred language, songs and dance steps that 
are distinctive to the cult. A medium is treated with ablutions of herbs 
at fixed intervals, observes certain restrictions - food taboos, mostly - 
and wears the paraphernalia that go with the spirit cult. 

A propitiatory ritual (seeka) stands at the beginning of any medium's 
career. A private ritual observance (dini), can often expiate minor 

* defaults and trespasses.? The medium will wear a piece of cloth, es- 
pecially reserved for such occasions, to create the right atmosphere so 
that the spirit is willing to state its grievances. Thereupon it is begged 
forgiveness, offered a bottle of rum, a few bottles of soda pop and 
requested not to damage the interests of its medium or her relatives. 
However, the fact that the transgression is minor, or made inadvertent- 
ly, is not always a guarantee that the danger can be quickly contained. 
Some sprites that have come for a minor default or mistake may develop 
into a greatly feared avenging spirit. This is certainly the case when a 
serious violation or sin is involved. The ghost of a man burnt at the 
stake, for sins of witchcraft never committed, is not so easily placated. 
Great and costly feasts of atonement (pee pikadu) have to be held that 
require the exertions of the whole community and may take weeks to 
complete. And even then there is seldom a definitive solution to a major 
avenging spirit. 

In most cases these rites pacify the spirit, and its beneficial pro- 
pensities can then be drawn upon: the invading spirit has become a 
guardian spirit. What used to be the unfortunate and helpless victim of 
seizure by a spirit now feels supported by a supernatural agency; 
perhaps the name ‘a deity's master’ (gadu masaa) reflects this newly 
found security.1° The dangers inherent in spirit seizure are held in 
check by prescribed ritual observances, and by the vigilance of the 
instructor. Should the medium neglect his or her guardian spirit's 
worship, infringe its taboos or arouse its ire in any other way, then 
the medium and her matrilineal kin are fully exposed to the deity's 
rage, 

All spirits serve their mediums' interests in psychological and social 
ways, and guide them through difficult situations in life. An ancestor 
spirit may underline its bearer's right to assistance by relatives. Rep- 
tile and bush spirits may disclose secrets of nature and in that way, 
for example, assist in hunting. Most spirits are knowledgeable in med- 
ical matters: the Kumanti spirit being the most prominent among them. 
Other spirits may also contribute, if only to supply home remedies for 
minor ailments. A guardian spirit also serves as a sixth sense that 
warns of supernatural danger, such as an imminent threat of bewitch- 
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ment. Ndjukas are quite direct about such matters: a spirit should 
guard its medium to the hilt. Unless the spirit's anger has been pro- 
voked, it can only yield blessings. 

Each lineage, or each village, boasts of a number of active mediums, 
male and female, whose expert services are regularly requested for 
divination or remedial action. These are referred to as 'diviner' (luku- 
man) or 'medicineman' (obiaman). Some specialization exists among them: 
a few mediums claim to be particularly gifted in locating lost objects or 
missing persons; while a majority mention their capabilities in treating 
various disorders, ailments or even personality disturbances. Often the 
spirit that is considered the agency of affliction is also the one that is 
approached to remedy it. 

To be a medium is to gain authority in at least some fields. A few 
mediums manage to attain positions of great influence: all the more 
weighty problems of lineage or village are brought to their attention for 
advice. Such an influential position is never automatically granted. The 
imponderabilia of personal tenacity and persuasiveness play their role, 
but a particular constellation of political forces in the community at the 
time of a spirit's first manifestations will also have influence. Especially 
persons who claim to be 'vehicles' for avenging spirits are seldom 
immediately accepted by all lineage members. If general support is 
wanting, they may still find a somewhat smaller groups of relatives 
backing their spirit medium ambitions. That is the main reason why 'the 
range of action’ of avenging spirits varies (Thoden van Velzen 1966a). 
Most mediums aspire to become accepted by the whole of the lineage, 
but only a minority succeeds. The majority only persuades a handful of 
close matrilineal kin, and in that case the avenging spirit is called 'one 
house curse’ (wan osu kunu). 

Apart from the requirements of the dyadic relationship (instructor- 
medium), participation in cult activities (public dances, private sessions 
with other mediums) is generally left to the medium's discretion. From 
time to time an instructor may convene his clients and former appren- 
tices. Between five and ten mediums of the cult group concerned will 
then assemble for a public dance. These spirit dances (gadu pee) are 
not considered communal rites requiring the presence of everyone. The 
dances are mainly organized to display esoteric knowledge and skills to 
impress laymen or to challenge rivals. On a few occasions, the spirit 
medium dance may acquire a much greater significance. This happens, 
for example, when a matrilineal kin group has found itself embroiled 
with some powerful spiritual agency. The feast of atonement we men- 
tioned earlier is then organized by mediums, instructors and by the 
elders of the community. Curing by spirit mediums is a private affair, 
performed at a forest shrine, and in the seclusion of a medium's own 
house. Again, when the spirit is invoked for divination, this is usually 
done for the benefit of a small audience of kinsmen; only in the case of 
some of the most famous of the invading spirits will the session acquire 
public significance. 
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8. Cult philosophy: the healthy-minded 


The fundamental distinction within the world of minor spirits is that 
between Kumanti - the male spirit cult - and all others. A Kumanti 
follower's world view differs strikingly from that of other types of 
mediumship. Possession by Kumanti is welcomed and sought by those 
who feel an affinity with its world view and are prepared to pay their 
dues, in money, dedication, and in terms of psychological deprivation. 
Possession by deities from other pantheons is almost always represented 
as having been forced upon passive individuals, on suffering recep- 
tacles who cannot resist mediumship, The common theme in the world 
view of Papa Gadu, Ampuku, and Yooka mediums is belief in human 
deficiency, fallibility, and proneness to commit sin. Kumanti adherents 
on the contrary, believe in man's capacity for perfection. He may 
stumble, make mistakes, or temporarily relapse; but, with proper dedi- 
cation and guidance by senior Kumanti instructors, he will eventually 
surmount all obstacles. It is an optimistic world view: in the long run 
the dedicated Kumanti follower can only better himself. 

Some of the more spectacular feats of Kumanti mediums have fasci- 
nated ethnographers, nineteenth-century travellers, and modern 
tourists alike. They have seen Kumanti mediums jump into a blazing 
fire, touch the red hot blades of machetes, jump into piles of bottles to 
trample these into pieces with their bare feet (Van Lier 1940:211). They 
climb tree trunks covered with thorns and escape without a scratch. 
Astonishing as these things may be to alien observers, Kumanti mediums 
accept these exploits matter of factly. Some will brag about their feats, 
even though this is considered to be in bad taste and unwise. The 
follower seeks to conquer fear and doubt through fasting and other 
techniques inducing dissociation. Its rewards will be immunity to 
wounds, even invincibility in combat. Regular meditation on the eternal 
verities of Kumanti lore will lead to the coveted state of equanimity, of 
self-confidence, and a strong identification with certain supernatural 
forces. Kumanti medicinemen have access to a vast repertoire of med- 
icinal knowledge. During their long training, increased competence and 
spiritual repose are expected to produce that singleness of intention 
that will help further beneficial aims: healing being the ultimate test of 
it. 

Kumanti medicinemen are considered to be the best of all traditional 
healers, but they are also believed to manufacture the best weapons. 
During the eighteenth century, Kumanti mediums were in the vanguard 
of the fight against both the forces of the plantation colony (until 1760) 
and against their erstwhile friends, the Alukus (1793).11 During the 
Maroon uprising (1986-present) against the military regime of commander 
Bouterse there has been a hefty demand for Kumanti obeahs. The 
leader of the rebel forces, Ronni Brunswijk, has surrounded himself 
with a team of medicinemen, most of them Kumanti specialists (Thoden 
van Velzen 1988). Thus in Ndjuka society, Kumanti priests have been 
pillars of society in the past, and are still respected as notables today. 
They display nothing of the sectarian outlook that many of William 
James' protagonists of the healthy minded philosophy his mind-curers 
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demonstrate so markedly. In other respects, resemblances with the 
healthy-minded believers of William James are striking. Kumanti adher- 
ents conceive 'good as the essential and universal aspect of being" 
(James 1958:83). Although they do not ‘deliberately exclude evil from 
its field of vision' (James 1958:83), they advise to ignore it. Strength 
comes from linking up with the forces of the universe, either through 
meditation or concentration on its powerful agents. To their mind, no 
philosophy of evil is required; on the contrary, mental activity needed 
for this spiritual exercise would sap strength from the healthy self. 
Kumanti spirits are not vindictive and certainly not unpredictable: they 
may punish a breach of taboo, but they will never make humans suffer 
arbitrarily and ceaselessly. Kumanti deities never figure as avenging 
spirits (kunu), those furies that haunt a matrilineage continuously. 
Kumanti spirits bring no evil; they communicate that humans may con- 
trol their world. Of all emotions, fear is considered the great enemy. 
He who finds himself strangled by an anaconda can only escape when 
his mind does not fall prey to panic. They would agree with James! 
mind-curers that 'the mark of the beast [...] is fear! (James 1958:90). 


9, The cults of human deficiency 


Seizure by Papa Gadu, Ampuku or Yooka deities, it appears, is nearly 
always unwelcome. In its first stages, it is even considered dangerous 
to the host, a threat to his health and well-being. Victims of this type 
of spirit visitation utter wild, inarticulate screams. These outcries are 
interpreted as emergency calls to which the community must respond. 
Ndjukas hold that all such intruding spirits deserve immediate attention. 
But a spirit that cannot state clearly what it aims to do is regarded as 
an ‘evil thing’ (takuu sani) or a demon (bakuu). Such spirits are to be 
exorcized as quickly as possible.!? 

All other invading spirits causing involuntary possession are a sign of 
danger. If handled quickly and appropriately, however, the threat can 
be contained. Most valuable for the human community is the message 
communicated by the spirit: it will tell of evil and misfortune, but those 
who pay attention will learn from it and they may succeed in averting 
the danger. These messages do not contain prospects of human perfec- 
tion; instead they draw mediums and their relatives back into painful 
awareness of their sins and shortcomings. Long-nursed grievances may 
surface, and the air will be full of resentment and bitterness. But 
worse is the fate of those who disregard the spirit's warning: havoc 
will be wreaked on such mediums and their relatives. Even later gener- 
ations may suffer from unrelenting retribution, Behind these beliefs lies 
the notion that unscrupulous humans can manipulate the spirits of all 
these pantheons, Kumanti being the only exception. 

The causes of spirit visitation by Papa Gadu or Vodu deities vary 
greatly. In subsistence agriculture (slash-and-burn) branches and 
leaves are left to dry in the sun, before people set these on fire. When 
the blaze has died down, the charred carcass of a boa constrictor or 
canine snake is sometimes discovered. It may come to light that this 
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burnt snake had been the vehicle for a Papa Gadu spirit (a boto fu 
Papa Gadu waka). In such a case, the women working the plot (and the 
men assisting them), will then realize that vengeance is likely to be 
brought upon them. Some time later - it may be a matter of weeks, 
months or even years - a woman working the plot, or one of her matri- 
lineal relatives, may fall into a trance. The snake spirit, speaking 
through her mouth, then announces that it intends to revenge itself for 
the burnt vessel: not only the new medium, but her whole lineage will 
suffer without reprieve. Such is the way of the avenging spirits of the 
Papa Gadu pantheon (Papa Gadu kunu). The philosophy brought for- 
ward by Papa Gadu mediums is that man, in order to live, often causes 
irreparable damage. 

Most of the Papa Gadu mediums are women past their prime.'* Quite a 
few of them react to the threat of imminent loss of position, prestige, 
and security by trying to revive the feminine powers of seduction and 
the glamour of their lost youth. Significantly, the stage where the 
drama most often erupts is the horticultural plot, perhaps the most 
valuable of an older female's remaining assets. These plots allow women 
to develop a fair degree of independence and are the source of con- 
siderable pride. A ritual metaphor of sorts comes into play here; when 
decoded into the language of emotions, it reads as follows: man, in 
order to live, damages the interests of other spiritual creatures. Below 
the smooth surface of day-to-day living, tension has been building up 
until pent-up grievances finally explode. A woman has aged impercep- 
tibly. Her glamour and prestige have vanished through the wear and 
tear of daily life. By participating in Papa Gadu dances, held to be the 
most beautiful of all the spirit dances, she hopes to regain part of the 
lost glitter. She will also establish herself as a respected medium, ready 
to counsel her relatives on the causes of illness or misfortune, and 
suggests remedies, 

As far as the second type is concerned annoying a bush spirit (Am- 
puku) is a frequent cause for possession by such a power. The story 
often begins with a hunter coming across some remarkable landmark in 
the forest, a giant boulder or some other object of unusual shape, 
powerfully symbolizing ambition. Instead of immediately withdrawing 
from the spot, the imprudent for example. lingers awhile. This annoys 
the bush spirit who feels challenged. The bush spirit then punishes the 
hunter by taking possession of him. As with Papa Gadu mediumship, 
the whole matrilineage of the careless man may have to face the conse- 
quences of the hunter's bravado. 

About half of the Ampuku mediums are male. The arena where the 
crisis is sparked off is the deep forest, beyond the pale of cultivation. 
It is the territory of valiant and enterprising men. When this ritual 
drama is decoded, it tells us of a man who feels he has to come to 
terms with those parts of himself that frighten him: the blind, almost 
inexorable forces that drive him to court danger and penetrate the dark 
forest ever deeper. The Ampuku medium seeks unification, to build 
bridges between parts of the divided self. This may blunt some of the 
raw edges of ambition and restore confidence. Possession of females by 
Ampuku deities reveals a different plot. But its underlying theme is 
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very much the same: apprehension about an excessively divided self, 
Female Ampuku mediums often feel that a possessive male spirit, that 
will not allow them to build stable relationships with men, dogs them, 
To acknowledge seizure by such a male spirit publicly is to give notice 
to the men of their community that their loyalities will always be di- 
vided. Husbands can never hope to gain the undivided devotion of 
these spouses. Such recognition brings clarity to all concerned. The 
medium accepts the pull of contradictory forces within herself as some- 
thing inevitable. Males in her neighbourhood know what to expect. In 
public discussions this theme is sometimes mentioned when men say 'she 
is a difficult lady. She has a male Ampuku for an invading spirit.' 

The third category is formed by the ghosts of retribution (Yooka). 
Particularly notorious are the shades of severely wronged individuals. 
During the nineteenth century, a number of persons, quite often older 
men, were burnt at the stake as witches after having endured several 
days of torture. Later, people came to the conclusion that they had 
killed an innocent man. In due time, the ghost of this person returned 
to visit the lineage of those who committed the crime with illness, ad- 
versity and death. Such avenging spirits are called 'ghost avengers’ 
(Yooka kunu). Both men and women act as mediums. The ghost may 
select its medium from among those who perpetrated the crime (a major- 
ity of cases) or from the lineage of the victim. The decoding from ritual 
drama to a social and psychological explanation follows several paths. 
They may invade humans to remind them of their role and station in 
life, of their rights and duties as social beings. One may, for example, 
hear a ghost denounce his medium as a fraud, or condemn his lack of 
self-respect and neglect of tasks. Or, as in some other cases, doubts 
entertained, or sin felt, surface in the confession of crime. The arena 
for the dramatic plot invariably is the heart of Maroon civilization: the 
village. 

This chapter might convey the impression of Ndjuka religion as 
having a fixed cosmology, a stable hierarchy of priests and mediums, 
and a rigid set of religious experiences. This is not so today and never 
has been the case. As we will see in the next chapter gifted individuals 
with extraordinary emotional experiences often succeeded in leaving 
their impress on religious practices and beliefs. Social sources of 
change rearranged the pattern of Ndjuka religion as well. In addition, 
cyclical swings in the popularity of spirit medium cults also contributed 
to a picture of movement and change, rather than to one of permanence 
and stability. In one year there might an upsurge of the Papa Gadu 
cult, in another year these shrines might fall into disuse. The other 
spirit medium cults evidenced the same swings in popular interest. We 
will now turn to the testimony of contemporaries and the views of oral 
historians to catch a glimpse of Ndjuka religion as it developed during 
the last century. We will look for change rather than continuity. 


Chapter III 


MA DJEMBA’S EPOCH (CA. 1840-1885) 


Group 
Otoo clan, subdivided into the Red Lineage (Lebi Bee) and Black 
Lineage (Baaka Bee). 


Main Characters 

Ma Cato (born ca. 1720, died 1808 or 1809): high priestess of the Sweli 
cult. 

Da Panga Boko: Cato's husband (died 1808 or 1809). 

Ma Djemba (born ca. 1790, died ca, 1880): matrilineal (great) grand- 
daughter of Cato, high priestess of the Sweli cult. 

Ma Konu Goon: priestess of the Red Lineage, classificatory sister of 
Djemba. 

Da Beeiman: Paramount Chief of the Ndjukas (term of office: 1833- 
1866). 

Da Aban or Beeimofu: Paramount Chief of the Ndjukas (term of office: 
1868-1882). 

Da Oseisie: Paramount Chief of the Ndjukas (term of office: 1884-1915). 

Da Labi Gumasaka, or Saka (born ca. 1825, died 1914): Ndjuka 
medicineman, custodian of the Gaan Tata and Sweli Gadu cults, from 
ca, 1890 first high priest of the Gaan Gadu cult. 

Da Adaisen: founded Da Adaisen Kondee (ca, 1840). 


Scene 

Tutu or Tutubaka: ancient village in the Tutu Creek, residence of the 
Black Lineage. 

Diitabiki: new residence of the Paramount Chief (founded ca. 1835). 

Adaisen Kondee: village founded by Adaisen, situated on the same 
island as Diitabiki. 
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Brief history of the main obeahs 

Gwangwela or Gaan Tata: clan obeah of the Otoo clan, more powerful 
parts interred at the Saanti Goon sanctuary during the last decades of 
the eighteenth century. A smaller and weaker part of this obeah con- 
tinues to be known under the names of Gaan Tata or Gaan Kaabasi. Ma 
Djemba controlled it during her time as a priestess. 


Agumaga: clan obeah of the Ansu clan, with the departure of this clan 
to the Cottica (ca. 1825) the obeah plays no longer a prominent role in 
nineteenth-century Ndjuka religious life. 


Na Ogii or Tata Ogii: clan obeah of the Pinasi, Pataa, and Piika, 
interred at Saanti Goon sanctuary as part of a treaty with the Otoo and 
Misidyan clans. Reappears as the deity of a new cult in 1905 (Chapter 
vil). 


Sweli Gadu or Tata Oyee: early in the history of the Ndjukas as a free 
nation Sweli gained the status of a 'national obeah'. Control over it was 
in the hands of elders of the chiefly lineage. For most of the nineteenth 
century it functioned as a poison ordeal. The obeah was also believed 
to protect Ndjukas from witches. At an early stage, the Sweli Gadu cult 
merged with the cult for 'the illustrious ancestors’. 


Panga Boko's obeah (Da Panga Boko obia) or goo obia, meke pikin obia: 
came to be controlled by Ma Cato at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Was inherited by Ma Djemba as the foremost priestess of the mid-nine- 
teenth century. 


First chief merger (well before 1880): Sweli Gadu, weaker parts of Gaan 
Tata and Da Panga Boko obia. The new combination of obeah was known 
as Gaan Tata, Gwangwela or Sweli Gadu. The Panga Boko obeah began 
to disappear as a distinct entity. 


In sum: concentration of the following obeahs by Ma Djemba's team in 
about 1860: Gwangwela or Gaan Tata (diluted from more powerful eight- 
eenth-century obeah); Sweli Gadu or Tata Oyee; Panga Boko's obeah. 
Priestess Djemba, Chief Aban, and priest Saka merged these obeahs 
into one unified obeah, known as Gaan Tata, Gwangwela or Sweli. This 
process was completed before 1875. 
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1. Priestess Cato 


Women play significant roles in Ndjuka religion: most spirit mediums are 
female, and some of the most important positions at the national shrines 
were in their hands. Ndjuka oral historians mention Ma Cato and Ma 
Djemba, both high priestesses of the Sweli cult as particularly out- 
standing. Ma Djemba's time forms the prelude to our story; Ma Cato was 
prominent in a much earlier period of Ndjuka history. Yet some know- 
ledge of Ma Cato's career may help us understand the events that 
occurred during the 1890-witch crazes in Ndjuka society. 

Ma Cato was born on a plantation as a slave girl; she joined a group 
of fugitives when still an adolescent. This must have happened in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, witness the fact she was treated 
as a woman of considerable prestige, 'a head of the family', during a 
meeting with Dutch emissaries to the new Ndjuka nation in 1767 (Wong 
1938:331-2).' Such a distinction could only have befallen a woman of 
ripe age. Ndjuka historians confirm the early moment of Ma Cato's 
escape to the forest: 'she ran away while still an "apron girl" [kwei- 
uman]', meaning she was a juvenile girl at the time. Ma Cato lived into 
old age; she died in 1808 or 1809.? 

Archival documents fully corroborate Ma Cato's prominent position in 
oral history accounts. In 1761, Collerus, a white delegate who was 
present during the negotiations between the Dutch and the Ndjukas, 
married Ma Cato. Collerus died soon after the conclusion of his marriage 
at Paramaribo. Collerus left this account of her. 

'She is the most notable woman among her folk and is greatly esteemed 
and respected by all, being moreover a priestess whose office or func- 
tion consists of visiting the sick and decreeing what must be done to 
restore the health of the invalid, which decrees are carried out without 
exception. For example, if she charges that the invalid must be re- 
moved and carried to another dwelling, or that a bird must be slain or 
water strewn upon the ground, etc., all this must come to pass without 
gainsaying her because her authority rests on certain purported revel- 
ations which she receives after strange and preposterous movement of 
head and body, while one of her folk plays musical instruments.' (De 
Groot 1986:168.) 

She also figures prominently in reports and letters sent by Postholders, 
resident in the Tapanahoni region, to their superiors in Paramaribo. 
From that correspondence it is clear that the Postholders considered Ma 
Cato foremost among policy makers of eighteenth-century Ndjuka so- 
ciety. They attested to her great influence with the 'young men', 
yonkuman, a synonym for Ndjuka warriors, and to her control of the 
national obeahs. On several occasions, Postholders recommended Ma Cato 
for remuneration. Their advice was usually followed. After the bloody 
confrontation between Ndjukas and Alukus in 1793, for example, colonial 
authorities rewarded Ma Cato for having contributed to the Dutch cause 
by ritually preparing the 'young men' for war. These military engage- 
ments led to the downfall of the famous Aluku chieftain Boni.* 

After Ma Cato's death, Ma Bosé, her 'daughter', (precise genealogical 
information, however, is lacking) inherited the position of supreme 
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guardian of the Ndjuka shrines. For a generation, Bosé, and her 
husband Kaloki, a Misidyan priest of fame, controlled the major obeahs. 
Unfortunately, little is known about this period as Ma Bosé, like most 
other priestesses, was practically forgotten within a century.‘ 

While Ma Cato dominated the second part of the eighteenth century, 
Ma Djemba occupied centre-stage during the middle part of the last 
century. Most accounts by oral historians emphasize that Ma Djemba was 
Ma Cato's daughter, but such a statement should not be considered as 
rendering exact genealogical information. It is meant to express that Ma 
Djemba inherited the position of chief priestess. Since Ma Cato was born 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century and died in 1808 or 1809 and 
Ma Djemba lived until the end of the nineteenth century, there is no 
chance whatsoever that the two were linked as mother and daughter. 
Wong (1938:337) seems to have gathered information that Djemba was Ma 
Cato's niece. Whatever the nature of their relationship, they certainly 
belonged to the same matrilineage, the 'Black Lineage' of the Otoo clan. 

Ma Djemba 'worked with' two Chiefs: Beeiman (1833-1866) and Aban 
(1868-1882). 'To work with’ (wooko anga) means to share responsibility 
for the proper execution of the national rites and for the keeping of 
the shrines. Only members of the small Otoo clan would be allowed to 
take up such high office, except once, a case to which we will devote 
considerable attention later. As we will presently see, Ma Djemba was 
no mere assistant to these Chiefs: she was a priestess in her own right 
who often introduced innovations when some kind of initiative in the 
religious field was called for. Ma Djemba, as Ma Cato before her, lived 
to a great age: the name 'Djemba' means the 'wrinkled one'.® 

The Otoo clan, the clan of the Chief, consists of two lineages: the 
Red Lineage (Lebi Bee) and the Black Lineage (Baaka Bee). Friction 
between these two lineages dates back to the early days of indepen- 
dence. Around 1800, things came to a head: the Black Lineage separ- 
ated itself from the Red Lineage. The Blacks founded the villages of 
Mamadosu, and later Tutu; the Reds withdrew to Weti Ede, also called 
'Chief Toni's Village’ (Gaanman Toni Kondee), near the present-day 
sanctuary of Saanti Goon. The Reds lived at Weti Ede for two decades, 
before they returned to the old Ndjuka capital of Animbaw, or Puketi as 
it came to be called.® 

Only a few dates can be given with certainty and crucial develop- 
ments are only known in barest outlines. Da (Father) Beeiman, a Black, 
was installed as Chief in 1833. Two years later, Beeiman moved his 
lineage from Tutu to his horticultural camp Diitabiki which he trans- 
formed into his residence. Ma Djemba followed Beeiman to Diitabiki, In 
the early years at Diitabiki, her older matrilineal relative Ma Bosé and 
Ma Konu Goon, a priestess of the Red Lineage assisted Djemba. During 
the reign of Chief Aban, no more mention is made of either Ma Bose or 
Ma Konu Goon. During Aban's reign responsibility for the obeahs rested 
with a core group of three people: Gaanman Aban, Ma Djemba, and Da 
Saka. Certainly during that later period, Diitabiki was the scene of a 
budding religious life. It became known throughout the interior as an 
important ritual centre. Djemba died a few years before the Dutch 
inaugurated Oseisie as the new Paramount Chief in 1888. 
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2, Beeiman's reign (1833-1866) 


When Gaanman Beeiman, or Gaanman Gaanman, as he was also called, 
moved from Tutu to Diitabiki, his lineage (the Black Lineage) was 
small; its ranks were further depleted by migration to the coast. To 
shore up his position, Beeiman entered into negotiations with Da Adai- 
sen, a Kumanti priest of the Misidyan clan (ca. 1840). Adaisen had a 
considerable following in the village of Biiudu. Beeiman knew that 
Adaisen had fallen foul of other village elders, who felt the Kumanti 
priest had grown too big for his boots. Regularly, heated arguments 
and fights occurred. Witchcraft accusations between members of Adai- 
sen's following and other villagers were openly voiced. After an acci- 
dent at one of the village's mooring places, which took the life of 
Adaisen's sister's son, the ‘big man' was told by his female relatives 
that the time had come to leave Biiudu. 

Chief Beeiman suggested to Adaisen to settle at Diitabiki. Adaisen 
politely. refused, knowing that such a move would not give him the in- 
dependence he strove to attain. Finally a compromise, acceptable to 
both men, was worked out. Adaisen would not have to join Beeiman at 
Diitabiki, as he obtained the right to found a new village on the same 
island where the Chief's residence was located. Consequently, Adaisen 
could have his own boat landings and, more important, acquired full 
village status for his new settlement by winning the right to install his 
own ancestor shrines: prayer pole (faaka-tiki) and mortuary (kii-osu). 
Although Beeiman had, during the preceding negotiations - as today's 
accounts relate - suggested that they could easily share the ancestor 
shrines he himself had recently erected, and that therefore Adaisen 
need not bother with building his own shrines, the latter remained 
adamant. In this way, Adaisen acquired an independent status for his 
settlement and consequently for himself: the ancestor rites and the 
crucial inquest after a death were not to come under Beeiman's super- 
vision. 

Nowadays, among Adaisen's descendants, some of the rationalizations 
used by both parties are still common knowledge; founding his (Adai- 
sen's) own village would leave his Chief more space for expansion. 
Diitabiki was not to become a crammed place, where people would feel 
cooped up. Foot paths were to connect the two villages so that the 
elders could pay visits to each other at the beginning of each day, and 
make appropriate and civilized inquiries into matters of health and 
sleep: ‘just as if they had been living within the same village’. 

Today, the two villages have grown to such an extent that, for the 
visitor, they seem to have merged into one big village. However, for 
the Ndjukas the two villages remain separate entities because each has 
its own set of ancestor shrines. People can still point out the place 
where Adaisen, after the erection of mortuary and ancestor poles, con- 
structed the first building of the new village, his Kumanti shrine. 
Although the arrival of Adaisen probably did not bring Beeiman all the 
advantages he could have hoped for, the settlement of this new group 
on the same island meant a boost for the small Black Lineage. In an age 
when ritual fighting with considerable destruction of property, between 
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certain clans still occurred, Beeiman had found an ally in Adaisen. In 
ease of serious conflict with another village the two leaders would team 
up. It is revealing that a fight between villages is called a boto feti 
(literally boat fight), as it starts with a boat trip to a hostile village on 
another island.® 

Diitabiki in the middle of the last century hardly was an impressive 
place to outsiders. In 1857, when Kappler (1881:317), a Postholder 
whose residence was on the coast at Albina, visited Diitabiki, he 
asserted that the total number of its inhabitants did not exceed fifty. 
But Kappler's visit may have coincided with a peak in agricultural work 
when men and women often spend a few weeks in their gardens where 
they live in makeshift houses. Moreover, Kappler was inclined to depre- 
ciate Ndjuka society and its accomplishments. Montecattini, another 
Postholder residing in the coastal zone, visited the Tapanahoni Ndjukas 
in 1849 and came to a different conclusion. On the basis of a house 
count, Montecattini (1849) estimated that Diitabiki had 230 inhabitants 
and nearby Adaisen Kondee (village of Adaisen) 250. This seems a more 
realistic estimate. Yet, neither Kappler nor Montecattini had a way of 
assessing the influence of Diitabiki as a political centre. To do so 
adequately, requires insight into the functioning of religious cults that 
have gained acceptance beyond the villages that gave birth to them. 
One should also understand the weaving of religious and political of- 
fices, not exactly the type of information Ndjuka elders are eager to 
share with Whites. From oral history accounts and a few reports by 
contemporaries, the following account of the development of religious 
cults can be pieced together. 


3. The Gaan Tata obeah 


The first obeah that Ma Djemba's team - also consisting of Chief Beei- 
man, Ma Konu Goon, Ma Bosé and a few others - controlled was the 
Gaan Tata or Gwangwela obia, a war obeah of the Otoo clan. At the end 
of Djemba's life, around 1885, it was considered the most prominent of 
all Ndjuka war obeahs. Under different names (also called Gaan Obia, 
Piiti Busi Obia, Feti Obia), it was held to be the great secret weapon 
which had assisted the Ndjukas in their battles with the Whites. In to- 
day's accounts, it was this deity that led His children out of bondage 
by showing the Ndjukas the way through the unknown forest until they 
reached the safety of the Ndjuka Creek. For others, Gaan Tata or Gaan 
Obia, was even more central to their war of independence. They claim 
that the obeah, hidden in a bundle, and carried on a plank by two 
priests, was a Ndjuka 'Arc of the Covenant'. The tabernacle - the 
deity's bundle - was brought into the thick of the fighting against the 
Whites: this divine assistance decided the battles in their favour. It is 
said of this deity that: 'he cleft the forest open for all Ndjuka warriors 
to escape to the remote south. Once the Ndjukas had passed, God 
closed the forest again so that their pursuers lost track.'! The Ndjukas 
call this 'an obeah that split the forest open' (Piiti Busi Obia). 

It is unlikely, however, that Gaan Tata enjoyed such national fame in 
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the first half of that century. Then it was Agumaga, war obeah of the 
Otoo's erstwhile allies the Ansu clan, that held prominence. Its func- 
tions seem to a considerable extent to have overlapped with those of 
Gaan Tata. It helped the Ansu and their allies find their way through 
the forest. Many, if not all, Maroon bands employed such a pathfinder 
obeah but Agumaga was the most famous of them all. This deity was 
extremely sensitive to danger: long before the arrival of enemies the 
obeah alerted its priests. However, with the departure of most Ansu to 
the Cottica area in the 1820s, and through the exertions of Djemba's 
team, the reputation of Gaan Tata steadily rose. 

Historians of the Otoo clan that we spoke to insist that the Agumaga 
obia was nothing else but Gaan Tata. Historians from other clans tend 
to disagree by pointing to the Ansu as the obeah's legitimate custod- 
ians. There is almost general support for the notion that the Ansu are 
the historic owners of the Agumaga obeah, and that it played a signifi- 
cant role in the founding of the Ndjuka nation. Nowadays Ndjukas 
assert that Gaan Tata and Sweli Gadu obeah are one and the same 
thing. This, we would submit, is the result of a process of merging 
that began in the middle of the last century. Most likely, in the first 
hundred years of the independent Ndjuka nation, Gaan Tata and Sweli 
Gadu were different cults. 

After the Ansu clan had left the Tapanahoni, taking Agumaga with 
them, the alliance of Otoo and Misidyan had only one rival left in the 
Upstream area, the Pinasi clan. The Pinasi were formidable foes: two 
smaller clans (Pataa and Piika), and the great majority of the Dju clan 
concentrated in what is known today as Godo Olo, a cluster of three 
adjoining villages, had accepted Pinasi leadership. The Pinasi com- 
petitors were feared for their knowledge of Ampuku obeahs. For most of 
the nineteenth century, most Ndjuka elders were not familiar with this 
category of obeahs.* Most of their war obeahs were associated with 
Kumanti spirits; they had borrowed from their Maroon neighbours in the 
east, mainly from the Alukus. The Pinasi clan, on the other hand, had 
adopted obeahs from their western neighbours, the Saramakas, Pinasi 
historians claim that their clansmen, too, once excelled in Kumanti 
knowledge but sold the obeahs to the Alukus after the rise of Dikii, an 
Ampuku shaman of the Pinasi clan. Many Ndjukas feel uncomfortable 
towards Ampuku obeahs; not only because they were less familiar with 
them in the past, but even more because of the dangerous character of 
these bush spirits. Ampuku are honoured as powerful supernatural 
agencies but at the same time tricky, capricious and malicious leanings 
are ascribed to them (Chapter II). A witch often recruits his spirit 
helpers from their ranks. In short, Ampuku obeahs are dangerous in 
the hands of enemies. 

It was probably during the reign of Chief Beeiman that the alliance 
headed by the Pinasi on the one hand, and the federation of Otoo and 
Misidyan on the other, concluded a pact to reduce hostilities between 
the two camps. Both parties agreed to bury their war obeah, which 
were considered too powerful and too dangerous for peacetime condi- 
tions. The Otoo-Misidyan alliance buried Gaan Tata, or rather its most 
powerful part, the war obeah; the Pinasi Tata Ogii or Na Ogii (Father 
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Danger or The Danger). This occurred at Saanti Goon, a tract of forest 
adjoining Weti Ede, abandoned village of the Red Lineage. The inter- 
ment of the war obeah was an act of mutual disarmament to forestall the 
employment of these heavy weapons. The Ndjukas were convinced that 
the Upriver Tapanahoni area would become uninhabitable without such 
pact. 

Other sources, notably Morssink (1932), hold that the burial of the 
Gaan Tata obeah resulted from the growing tension between the Red 
and Black Lineage of the Otoo clan. In 1833, with the inauguration of 
Beeiman, a Black, the Red Lineage became apprehensive of the increas- 
ing power of their rivals. They demanded that their Otoo clan obeah - 
to which the Chief from the Black Lineage had access - be dismantled. 
Such a view of Ndjuka history seems less valid than the first one. It 
does not explain why a Pinasi obeah had to be buried at Saanti Goon 
too. It also seems to conflict with the evidence for shared responsibility 
with respect to the clan obeahs: many accounts emphasize continuing 
cooperation between Black and Red priestesses. But perhaps, at a later 
stage, tensions with the Reds may have contributed to the decision of 
the Black Lineage to bury the war obeah. 

Even when the war obeah was interred, Ma Djemba and other digni- 
taries of the Black Lineage felt they could not survive without at least 
some of the obeah's powers. They therefore kept some objects contain- 
ing Gaan Tata's power. This diluted or derived obeah was called The 
Big Calabash (Gaan Kaabasi), after the calabash in which these sacred 
objects were stored. With this device, Gaan Tata could be consulted for 
such matters as the diagnosis and treatment of illness, or other con- 
cerns of the Black Lineage requiring divination. Seldom did people from 
other lineages consult it. Preparations would include a ritual bath made 
with herbs associated with the godhead. The officiating priestess would 
wash her hands in it and then ask questions. From the movements of 
her hands the answers were divined. Or, with a somewhat different 
technique, The Big Calabash was placed in the hands of the priestess; 
when her hands started trembling, the Gaan Tata obeah was active and 
questions could be asked. The tactile manner of consulting it made this 
obeah part of a category of divination techniques called fii obia 
(literally feel obeah). 


4, Sweli Gadu 


For the ritual status of the Otoo clan the Sweli Gadu cult was far more 
important than Gaan Tata. For most of the nineteenth century, Gaan 
Tata was considered a clan obeah, property of the Black, and perhaps 
also of the Red Lineage, but of little consequence to others. But Sweli 
Gadu was of concern to all. The deity resided in a small bundle kept in 
a shrine at Diitabiki. Humans could enter into contact with the deity by 
drinking its sacred potion (diingi Sweli; diingi Gadu; nyan buulu: 
literally drinking of Sweli; drinking of God; eating of blood) while 
swearing an oath. In 1760, when Dutch emissaries came to negotiate 
peace with the Ndjukas, they concluded their talks by drinking a potion 
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in which a few drops of blood of each of the negotiators were mingled 
(Hartsinck 1770:800).1° These officials were drinking the Sweli obeah. 
In the nineteenth century, Dutch officials and businessmen who had 
come to conclude treaties or agreements with the Ndjukas also had to 
take the blood oath: while swearing to uphold the conditions of the 
agreement they drank the potion (Coster 1866:3-4). Although the ingre- 
dients in these cases will have been different from the ones used by 
the Ndjukas themselves, the evocation of Sweli at such solemn occasions 
made it similar in principle. 

In the eighteenth century, all Ndjuka adults, male and female, were 
obliged to take the oath. Only by participating in this ritual could one 
become a member of the national community. Allegiance was sworn to the 
Ndjuka nation and to one's fellows. Similar institutions existed among 
the Paramakas (Lenoir 1974:66) and Alukus (Hurault 1961:197). 

In later times, the Sweli institution served a dual function, First, it 
was instrumental in cementing alliances between 'the owners of the 
obeah' (Otoo and a few Misidyan lineages and other Ndjukas). Up until 
the end of the nineteenth century, oath taking was delegated to leaders 
of matrilineal kin groups and village headmen; these oaths were to be 
renewed every three or four years. While pledging fidelity to the Para- 
mount Chief, the clan elders also assumed responsibility for their kins- 
men, Second, Sweli priests began to establish for the blood oath the 
reputation of a poison ordeal. Persons suspected of witchcraft were 
summoned to Diitabiki to take a few drops of the sacred Sweli potion. 
The suspect should then publicly profess to his innocence: he harbour- 
ed no grudges, cherished no ambitions to steal women from his friends 
or covet his relatives' good fortune. But if he fell ill within days after 
drinking from the potion, or if people heard him talk in his sleep, or if 
some other abnormality was reported about the suspect, a terrible fate 
awaited him. First, he would be tortured, and then, after having had 
to eat a meal of the sweetest dishes, slowly burnt at the stake. It is 
not always clear from the data available who executed the witch: his 
own family or those whom the witch had allegedly harmed. Probably 
both groups took part in the execution. But certain is that the rela- 
tives of the condemned person were obliged to assist in the torture; the 
pulling of the suspect's ears with a pair of pincers is often mentioned 
in the literature.!1 

The authority that the Sweli ordeal had over other clans might have 
been rather restricted. Postholder Montecattini's account (1849) is fairly 
outspoken: 'more often one of the poorest, that is one of the smallest 
kin groups, is accused of witchcraft. If he [the suspect] has no one to 
intercede for him, he has to die under the most horrifying torture 
[...].' This statement suggests that the Sweli priests had only author- 
ity over weaker groups. We know from Postholder Hostmann (1850:277), 
and from archival material that several elders of the Lebi-mousu (lit- 
erally Red Caps) clan, a group of black soldiers that rebelled against 
their white officers, and fled to the Ndjukas in 1805 - but had not been 
fully incorporated in the tribe around the middle of the century - were 
brought to Puketi for trial by poison ordeal.'!* Ultimately, many of 
these were burnt on the stake. The executions of Lebi-mousu elders we 
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know of took place in 1816, 1829, 1830, and 1840. Puketi was the place 
of the ordeal, not because it was the home of the Red Lineage, but 
rather because it enjoyed the status of being the nation's ancient 
capital, the old residence of the Chiefs. 

Yet, other indications support the view that Sweli was a national cult, 
respected among all clans as having final authority in matters of witch- 
craft. In 1849, for example, Aboma Gadu, a man from the Nyanfai clan, 
accidentally shot and killed a Pinasi man (De Groot 1977:50-2). The 
fatal hunting accident occurred near the Postholder's settlement, then 
located in the Cottica area. The Postholder soon got wind of it, and 
learning that Ndjukas suspected Aboma Gadu of witchcraft, threatened 
the elders of the Pinasi clan with reprisals if they inflicted harm on 
him. The Postholder stopped all river traffic on the Cottica, a village 
headman was demoted, and the official finally succeeded in getting 
Ndjukas to release Aboma Gadu. But the Postholder could only succeed 
- one of the few occasions on which the colonial government success- 
fully intervened, as De Groot (1977:50) rightly points out - after 
Aboma Gadu had been subjected to the Sweli poison ordeal. This ap- 
pears to be a concrete example which testifies to the authority of the 
Sweli institution. Two clans, one of the Opu segment of the Ndjukas 
(Pinasi), and one from the Bilo segment, cooperated in bringing Aboma 
Gadu before the Chief's poison ordeal at Puketi. From the Postholder's 
accounts it is clear that the action against the suspect was taken under 
the auspices of the Ansu clan headman, which is another indication of 
the wide measure of support for the Sweli ordeal. 

A few years earlier the fate of a suspect had been less fortunate. 
Around 1845, a successful entrepreneur from the Piika clan named 
Atokwa was executed by members of three Misidyan lineages, also after 
having been forced to submit to the Sweli ordeal.1* This appears to be 
a fairly strong indication that the authority of Sweli was widely ac- 
cepted in mid-century Ndjuka society. Not all of those summoned to 
appear before the oracle were without a chance. During the same period 
when Atokwa was sent to his death, and Aboma Gadu condemned but 
saved through colonial intervention, a medicineman of the Pinasi clan, 
by the name of Dikii, who will be the subject of a later chapter, was 
tried twice. Failing any negative indications, the Sweli priests allowed 
Dikii to leave Puketi unscathed. !4 

On the basis of these cases we would posit that the Sweli ordeal was 
widely accepted as an authoritative institution in the 1840s, even by 
clans such as the Ansu and the Pinasi, who had at various times pub- 
licly demonstrated their hostility towards the prerogatives of the clan of 
the Chief. As we mentioned before, the Ansu clan left the Tapanahoni 
region after a fight with the Otoo. Not all facts that led to this break 
in relations are known. It is fairly certain, however, that the execution 
of their headman Darius - who was accused of witchcraft - played a 
significant role in the departure of the Ansu to the Cottica. And yet in 
the 1840s, the Ansu apparently accepted the authority of Sweli's 
priests, the successors of those who had condemned their own headman 
a generation earlier. Before the witch craze of the 1890s, most persons 
accused of witchcraft, and burnt at the stake, were men.15 
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During the reign of Gaanman Beeiman (1833-1866), the poison ordeal 
was controlled by a small group of notables recruited from the Chief's 
lineage, and from that of one of his predecessors, the Red Lineage. 
Some of these priests were men, but at least three were women (Djem- 
ba, Konu Goon, and Bosé). From their control over the Sweli obeah, 
the custodians derived considerable power. It was their privilege and 
duty to interpret signs of malady in oath takers in the days following 
the test. If these custodians decided that symptoms of minor physical 
distress revealed Sweli's wrath, they could prescribe additional treat- 
ment for which substantial fees could be charged. But, as we have 
seen, if the oath taker suffered from serious afflictions, his fate was 
sealed. Within certain margins, Sweli's priests could define the gravity 
of the ailment. This leeway did not enable them to pass judgement 
arbitrarily, The case of Dikii demonstrates that a man who had been 
brought before the ordeal twice could still escape conviction (see Chap- 
ters VIII and IX). 


5. The Sweli Gadu myths 


In the early years of independence, every three or four years, all 
Ndjukas were summoned to Gadu Tabiki, a ritual centre on an island in 
the Tapanahoni, to renew the Covenant by swearing fidelity to God, 
their Chief and their fellow tribesmen. They swore never to harm their 
relatives and countrymen by practising witchcraft. Again we see here 
the strong integrating force of a High God cult. The cult underpinned 
the ideology of national unity, boasted the legitimacy of the new Gaan- 
man, and created a second national centre. Kiyoo Kondee retained its 
status as the most ancient and sacred cult centre and religious capital. 
During the nineteenth century a system of delegated responsibility 
replaced communal oath taking; a few elders of each clan would take the 
oath for all their clansmen. This happened about every three years. 
Although oath takers came to Diitabiki and Puketi to pledge their alle- 
giance to the Paramount Chief and to the Ndjuka nation, its anti-witch- 
eraft element came to dominate the ritual complex. For Ndjukas, how- 
ever, Sweli Gadu meant more than a poison ordeal. 

In a time of peace, Sweli Gadu was the ultimate obeah of defence 
against witches. Under the name of Tata Oyee, the deity saw to it that 
witches were punished severely. Their possessions were confiscated 
upon their execution. How exactly these spoils were divided, whether 
the family or the Sweli priests got the best part, is not known today. 
Witchcraft cases were few, and hence their relative insignificance. For 
nineteenth-century Ndjukas Sweli Gadu was also the national deity that 
led the Ndjukas out of bondage. Myths quite like those generally asso- 
ciated with Gaan Tata are associated with Sweli Gadu as well. Some of 
the more distinctive myths are narrated here. 


Sweli Gadu's voyage 
'Sweli Gadu helped our ancestors in Africa [Afikaan Kondee]. One day 
a number of Africans were invited to a White Man's ship. There was 
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plenty of food and drink aboard; our African ancestors loved it. While 
this party was going the ship took to the ocean. Nobody noticed, The 
White Captain was very clever. While they were having a good time he 
gave them "bad" things to drink, so that they would fall asleep. The 
next day, when they saw the big waves of the ocean, it began to dawn 
upon them that they had been kidnapped. Great was their conster- 
nation, but there was nothing they could do about it. It was too late to 
swim back. Fortunately, one of them had taken the Sweli Gadu obeah 
with him.' (Asawooko, Misidyan clan, Diitabiki village.) 


Sweli Gadu's anger 

‘While we were toiling at the plantations, Sweli Gadu kept us company. 
We were digging trenches, sometimes even canals where fishing boats 
could moor, the work was too much. It killed us. A number of slaves 
decided to escape [lowe, to run away]. They swore a holy oath: "In 
the name of Masaa Gadu, I will run away". Thereupon they exchanged 
blood [kenki buulu]. Each made an incision in the arm, a few drops 
would fall in the liquid; and they would all drink from it. And they 
continued to swear: "Where you will die, I will die".1® Sweli Gadu, 
seeing how miserable they were, came to their rescue. He accompanied 
them on their flight, and showed them in what direction they had to cut 
their path. This obeah, the Sweli Gadu, was enraged by the treatment 
given to his Africans. The obeah helped them to beat the Whites. That 
is why they could kill so many Whites.' (Kofi Atjauwkili, Dju clan, 
Mainsi village. ) 


Grandmother's obeah 

'From the sources of the Commewijne River they walked for seven days. 
Then one of the "grandmothers" folded her skirt into a small bundle; 
this was tied to a rope. Through the movements of this rope our an- 
cestors got to know about where to go. Sweli Gadu really took posses- 
sion of this grandmother of ours.!7 And this is how they found "the 
river" [the Tapanahoni]. Other people didn't have these skills; they 
had to accept our leadership.' (Bono, Otoo clan, Diitabiki village. ) 


At closer inspection, the Sweli ordeal was part of a larger ritual com- 
plex. Apart from the poison ordeal and related rites for the punishment 
of witches, the Sweli complex encompassed one particular type of ances- 
tor cult, the veneration of 'the illustrious dead’, (den gaanwaan), most 
of these ancestors being predecessors of the Chief, but some other 
Sweli or Agedeonsu priests of earlier times were included as well. This 
ritual for the 'great ancestors' is, up until this day, a Chief's main 
responsibility. It underpins a Chief's power position by defining him as 
an indispensable intermediary. Part of the ideology of this cult is the 
notion that the ritual is of vital importance to the whole nation. Hence 
its name kondee wooko (work for the land). Only a Paramount Chief 
could officiate at prayers to these ancestors; without his cooperation 
the ritual could not proceed. Commemorative services were held at the 
Chief's residence, at the old 'capital' Puketi, and also at Kiyoo Kondee, 
first village of the Ndjuka people on the Tapanahoni. This 'Work for the 
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Land! took two or three weeks to be completed. The rites could only be 
conducted when grave differences of opinion had been peacefully settled 
and had left the Chief's stature sufficiently untarnished. By saying 
prayers and performing libations at all main shrines for 'the illustrious 
ancestors' - at Puketi, at Gadu Tabiki (the ancient ritual centre on the 
Tapanahoni downstream of Sangamansusa where eighteenth-century oath 
takers had been summoned to appear) and at Kiyoo Kondee - all part of 
the same ritual sequence, cooperation between Sweli Gadu and Agedeon- 
su priests became imperative. Only when these conditions were fulfilled 
could Ndjukas speak with one voice to their illustrious ancestors. 
Through withholding that cooperation, the Chief could sometimes create 
a state of emergency. This might be advantageous in a political sense 
because the official could temporarily be endowed with special powers 
that might be needed to bring rebellious headmen in line. 

The other Sweli custodians were bound to gain from it as well. In the 
shrine at Diitabiki, a small bundle was kept containing hair and nail 
parings of dignitaries who had served Sweli in the past. This bundle 
could be used as an oracle through a divination process that we will 
discuss later. As the ghosts of prominent ancestors were believed to be 
in contact with Sweli in the hereafter, consulting the ghosts was an 
indirect way of establishing contact with the deity. Consultations always 
took place in the seclusion of the Sweli shrine, and with only the 
shrine keepers present. This oracle was believed to be of particular 
relevance to the living priests of Sweli and their closest relatives. Only 
on a few, albeit significant, occasions Sweli's responses seem to have 
been elicited for matters of general concern. 


6, Panga Boko's obeah 


Ma Cato was undoubtedly the greatest of Ma Djemba's predecessors. As 
stated above, the precise nature of the genealogical relationship remains 
unknown. There can be little doubt, however, that they were matri- 
lineal relatives. After Cato's death, her obeahs could have come into 
Djemba's possession, probably through intermediaries. The obeah of Da 
Panga Boko is a case in point; in the mid-eighteenth century it had 
been in Ma Cato's possession, and ultimately it fell into the hands of 
her successors. 

During the early years of the Ndjuka nation, the Tapanahoni seems to 
have been an unhealthy place. Child mortality was high. After one par- 
ticularly severe epidemic that killed many children, Panga Boko, a 
famous diviner (lukuman) of the Misidyan clan, accepted a plea from 
Ndjuka elders to save their people from extinction. Panga Boko recalled 
that he had a good friend who had stayed behind on the plantation 
when others, among them Panga Boko, escaped to freedom. This friend 
possessed a fertility obeah (goo obia; meke pikin obia). Panga Boko 
returned to the coast, and succeeded in procuring the obeah from his 
old friend. In another version, it is said that Panga Boko 'ran away’ 
and escaped to the bush with this obeah. In both versions, Panga Boko 
rendered the Ndjukas a great service by placing the obeah at their 
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disposal. It guaranteed the survival of the Ndjuka nation. For the first 
time, as Ndjuka historians stress, people began to feel at home in their 
villages along the Tapanahoni. The Ndjukas concluded that Panga 
Boko's obeah had made the Tapanahoni a fit place for people to live. 
Some sources, of Misidyan and Otoo extraction, claim that Panga Boko's 
obeah shielded them from persistent attempts by Pinasi witches to kill 
their ancestors. The state of tension existing between these clans at 
the time when we collected oral history accounts might have induced 
such statements. !® 


7. Ma Cato's devious ways 


‘When Ma Cato married Panga Boko the couple soon became famous for 
its knowledge of the obeah. Under pressure from her sisters, however, 
Ma Cato came to the conclusion that the supremacy of her lineage could 
only be secured if all these obeah were to come into her possession. 
She pleaded with Panga Boko to instruct her in the sacred lore and 
knowledge of the obeah, but he would not hear of it. Then, by hook 
and by crook, by stealthily following her husband when he withdrew to 
the secret shrine in the forest, she tried to wheedle it out of him. 
Success came when she began staying up at night while listening to 
Panga Boko's mumbling in his sleep. From those half-understood words, 
she gradually gained an understanding of how the obeah worked. Cato 
carefully memorized everything she heard; in the process she obtained 
the essential information: about the taboos that the obeah owners had to 
respect, the obeah's preferences and its operating procedures. When 
she was through learning, Cato instructed her daughters Bosé and 
Djemba.' 

Panga Boko was furious when he learned about his wife's spying. In 
one version, he begged the gods to kill her (sende gadu, a curse that 
is sinful to utter, and akin to witchcraft). In another version, Cato 
denied spying on him. Panga Boko then challenged her to submit them- 
selves to the Sweli ordeal, while swearing a holy oath to speak the 
truth. This, historians explain today, was a grave mistake: no Otoo, 
neither male nor female, should ever be tested by the Sweli ordeal. 'By 
insisting on Cato taking the oath, Panga Boko killed her. Sweli Gadu 
punished Panga Boko with death. Cato died in the morning, Panga Boko 
in the afternoon. They were both buried in one grave. But knowledge 
of the obeah had definitely passed over to the Black Lineage, as Panga 
Boko had neglected to instruct his own relatives,'1® (Kelema, Misidyan 
clan, Diitabiki village; Akalali, Pataa clan, Nyun Kondee; Pauwkalé, 
Misidyan clan, Yawsa village. Although our sources are from different 
villages and clans, this account is related without any significant 
variation. The story of the transfer of this obeah is one of the most 
widely spread oral history accounts. ) 


Nowadays, there is some confusion about the obeah's proper name. Some 
assert that it was called Agumaga, but that may be nothing more than 
an attempt to dignify Panga Boko's obeah by associating it with the 
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Ansu clan's redoubtable pathfinder. Others maintain that the right name 
was Gaan Tata which again seems unlikely. Still others hold that Panga 
Boko's obeah could have been nothing but Sweli in disguise. But that 
version conflicts with the one that mentions Sweli as the agent of Cato 
and Panga Boko's death. Ndjuka historians also contend that the Panga 
Boko obeah was peaceful; not for war or the punishment of witches, 
but only for increasing the number of children and keeping them alive 
(meke pikin obia; goo obia: obeah to make children; obeah to make 
children grow). Otoo and Misidyan historians blame the Pinasi for 
killing all of Ma Cato's children, which conflicts with the mother- 
daughter relationship between Cato and Djemba which most of them 
posit. The confusion is caused by the drastic reshuffling of obeahs, 
and the merging of several obeahs into new combinations at the end of 
the nineteenth century. A point that will be taken up later. 


8. Conversations with spirits 


Ma Djemba did not have to rely on inherited rights to ancient obeahs or 
on the knowledge of preceding generations alone. She was a clairvoyant 
who derived considerable part of her esoteric wisdom from visions. This 
is how one Ndjuka historian renders the story. 


"In the middle of the day, Ma Djemba would retire to her hammock, but 
not to take a nap, as ordinary mortals would do. She didn't sleep at 
all. During such moments, no one was allowed to disturb her. So my 
ancestors were wondering: "what is she doing?" They could hear 
words, even sentences. She was talking to the gods! For hours, while 
lying in her hammock, she received messages from the gods. Her head 
was about to burst with new ideas. [Story-teller takes his head between 
both hands, affects a painful expression, and slowly shakes it.] To her 
family it looked as if she were dreaming, but she was not even sleep- 
ing! How can you dream without sleeping? No possessing spirit forced 
her to act like that. No one had ever seen Ma Djemba possessed. With 
open eyes and without a possessing spirit [kiin kiin ai sonde wenti] she 
came to know a great deal about the gods. Maybe she was also taught 
by birds in the forest, because she always seemed to know what the 
birds were saying to one another. At that time, people would ask her: 
"Do you hear what the birds are saying, can you translate that for 
us?" and she would tell them exactly what had been discussed among 
the birds. We feel it was Sweli Gadu who gave Ma Djemba all this obeah 
knowledge [Na Sweli losi ala den obia gi en]. Ma Djemba taught Da Saka 
everything she had learned, bit by bit.' (Asawooko, Misidyan clan, 
Diitabiki village.) 


9. Obia and Yeye 


Before turning to Ma Djemba's apprentice Da Saka, some comments about 
two key theological notions in Ndjuka culture (Obia and Yeye) are 
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called for. According to Maroons, enormous powers dwell in the uni- 
verse, most of these untapped by, and in fact even unknown to, hu- 
mans. A medicine, or obia, is any part of such forces which has become 
available to mankind. For humans, it has potentially beneficial aspects 
although certain parts of it may be harmful. It has assumed a definite 
shape so that it can be distinguished from other such supernatural 
forces. Human effort and dedication are needed to realize all or part of 
its potential. As a result, there is something finite about all obia. The 
minor deities, for example, that might take possession of humans - also 
ealled obia - are specific and distinct and inevitably subject to limi- 
tations. Although charged with superhuman potential, they are never 
without a human touch, or for that matter, human frailty. Obia are the 
end product of a long process of crystallization, steered to some extent 
by man, During this process, they have acquired a great deal of auton- 
omy from the supernatural agency from which they are derived, or 
which has made them available as 'raw materials’. 

People refer to Sweli Gadu as an obeah and as a spirit (Yeye). When 
they refer to an obeah, they mean the various material objects connect- 
ed with the Sweli cult, or those specific and distinct powers flowing 
from Sweli that human beings have become accustomed to. But at other 
occasions, when referring to the source of these forces they will call 
Sweli Gadu a Yeye, In common parlance, a Yeye either is a synonym for 
the soul, or it denotes an aspect of the human soul or a possessing 
spirit which is pure, undiluted, and flowing directly from the highest 
supernatural source of the universe. This last meaning may clarify our 
argument here. The Yeye resembles the Socratic daemon, an intuitive 
personal conscience, or an aspect of an invading spirit that performs a 
similar psychic function. 

Sweli Gadu then is a Yeye, but not one of the rank and file. It is an 
emanation of the Supreme Deity, the Creator God, Masaa Gadu Na Tapu 
(The Lord God Above). It belongs to a small group of 'restorer spirits! 
which, as a direct manifestation of the most Divine Authority, are sent 
to the world when conditions have deteriorated too much. A Yeye is 
never taken to be an independent supernatural force. It cannot be 
harnassed, tamed or put to work for human ends. It is above manipu- 
lation and scheming. Untainted by human mediation or tampering, it is 
like the biblical Melchizedek, a spirit without parentage. This guaran- 
tees purity and an absolute generalized authority, but also makes for a 
certain elusiveness. The statement 'Sweli made all obeahs available to 
her’ (Sweli losi ala den obia gi en) means that Sweli, although certainly 
no pawn in the hands of humans, helped by providing Ma Djemba with a 
number of 'tools'. Such were the obeahs Ma Djemba controlled. 


10. The Trojan horse 


After the death of Beeiman (1866), and the installation of a new Chief 
called Aban or Beeimofu in 1868, Djemba's reputation was established 
even more firmly. Her central position in Ndjuka religious life is re- 
flected in historical accounts about the period. Invariably, sources 
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mention a team of three people that jointly controlled the obeahs: the 
new Chief, Da Aban, Da Saka, and Ma Djemba. Priestesses such as 
Bosé and Konu Goon no longer figure in the accounts dealing with the 
last period of Ma Djemba's life. These women probably had died before 
Da Aban was installed as Paramount Chief. The mention of Chief Aban 
need not be surprising. The Ndjuka Chief was ex officio head of the 
Sweli cult. Only he could ultimately decide about the use of the poison 
ordeal, as well as officiate at the prayers to the prominent ancestors. 
However, it is a fair guess that Ma Djemba, who controlled both the 
Gaan Tata cult and Panga Boko's obeah, and who had her own charis- 
matic avenues to supernatural knowledge, will also have dominated the 
Sweli cult. But this remains speculation: today Ma Djemba is mentioned 
as equal in stature to Aban and Saka. 

The position of Da Labi Gumasaka, or Saka for short, is as unusual 
as that of Djemba. Around 1860, according to Saka's own account (De 
Goeje 1908:66), Djemba had sent an invitation to him, while working in 
the Cottica region, to join her at Diitabiki, where he was to be initiated 
in the secrets of the obeahs. Saka was keen to learn about the obeahs 
of old and accepted the invitation. There is confusion about the rela- 
tionship between Saka and Djemba. Some Ndjuka historians claim that 
Saka's mother and Djemba were (classificatory) 'sisters'. But other 
historians do not confirm this. Even some of his own grandchildren 
deny that Saka was a member of the prestigious Black Lineage. 

People generally believe that Saka was a Misidyan, but even this claim 
is rejected by one notable Ndjuka historian who offered us some good 
advice on this matter: 'If people say that Saka is of Misidyan descent, 
ask them for the name of his lineage and where its residence was; you 
will see they will be at a loss for a reply'. And that was exactly what 
happened when we posed these questions. It proved impossible to link 
Saka, one of the greatest names in Ndjuka history, to any of the exist- 
ing lineages in that society. Later we learned that Saka could have 
been a member of a small group of 'New Maroons' (Bakabusi Sama) that 
had settled in the Cottica region, and later, after many years of hos- 
tilities with Ndjukas, mingled with their erstwhile foes. These were the 
so-called Kaabu-Olo Maroons: in 1834, the year when Ndjukas from the 
Cottica region sent a patrol] against them, there were about forty of 
them, hiding in the forest between the Cottica and Marowijne Rivers 
and the ocean.?° We surmise that Ndjukas from the Cottica gave shelter 
to Saka's mother. Saka was born about 1825 and Ndjukas probably 
adopted him when still an adolescent. Many members of the group to 
which Saka belonged found shelter in the Sara Creek area. 

Saka's mother, Ma Maipa, remained in the Cottica region. She married 
a Creole from Paramaribo, Da Kofi Sidonmooi. He probably had been a 
slave who had found refuge with the group of Saka's mother. Sidon- 
mooi's father, Saka's grandfather, is reputed to have been a Jew, 'a 
man from Israel’, as people explained to us. Among descendants of Saka 
circulate stories connecting him with a fairly well-known family of 
Jewish origins in Paramaribo; one source mentioned the name of 'San- 
chez', We present the questions surrounding Saka’s extraction in some 
detail as they reveal the adaptability of Ndjuka society to newcomers, 
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or at least to some of them. The flexibility is also apparent in the way 
people are willing to bend the rules of genealogical descent. Statements 
to the effect that Djemba was Maipa's sister are easily given; if not a 
'real' sister, then perhaps a classificatory one. Few attempted to be 
more precise about the exact nature of the genealogical relationship. 
Those who claim Misidyan origin for Saka display the same deliberate 
vagueness. It is surprising that the man who was later considered the 
founder of the Gaan Gadu cult has such obscure origins. 

Other stories mention Djemba as Saka's foster mother (kiya mama). 
This is not true in any ordinary (Ndjuka) sense of the word. Again 
according to Saka's own account (De Goeje 1908:66), he arrived in the 
Tapanahoni region around 1860; he mentioned to De Goeje that he had 
lived in the Cottica region as a grown-up for seventeen years. This 
allows us to put his age at the time of arrival at Diitabiki at approxi- 
mately 35 years. No Ndjuka would include the relationship of Djemba 
with this adult under the heading 'fosterage' (kiya). And yet, in 
certain respects, it indeed resembled such a bond. Saka, who had been 
working as a lumberer in the Cottica region, continued to make trips to 
the coastal zone to earn money. With the proceeds he took care of all of 
Ma Djemba's needs: our sources volunteer long lists of goods (salt, 
kerosene, clothes, sugar) bought by Saka for Ma Djemba. In return, 
Djemba initiated him in the secrets of the obeahs. The teaching went 
deliberately slowly; bit by bit the information was passed on to Saka. 
Djemba's obvious purpose was to let Saka pay for the information. Once 
such a pupil arrives at the conclusion there is nothing more to learn, it 
is feared that gifts and contributions to the household will be discon- 
tinued. But Saka's record on this score is impeccable and still recalled 
today in great detail. This apprentice, however, as eager to learn and 
to pay as he was, would pose problems of a far more serious nature to 
Ma Djemba as time wore on. 

Another question to be posed is why Ma Djemba picked on Saka as 
her most trusted protégé, instead of someone from her own lineage, 
Historians mention several reasons. At the time of his arrival on the 
Tapanahoni, sources explain, Saka had already achieved the reputation 
of a formidable medicineman, exceptional but not impossible for a 
35-year old man in Ndjuka society. He had impressed Ma Djemba by his 
courage (en ati mannenge: he was courageous); his shrewdness and 
quick-wittedness (a lepi: 'he is ripe', meaning versed in medicine and 
religion) were common knowledge; he had a good reputation; he accom- 
plished much (na poiman); and people respected him as a tough cus- 
tomer (a ogii: he is dangerous). 

These qualities will certainly have weighed with Djemba when she 
chose him as her successor. However, one consideration that could have 
been on her mind is not mentioned by the historians we consulted. As 
we have seen, in the beginning Da Saka's status was far from secure. 
His humble origin as a 'New Maroon', and as a stranger to Tapanahoni 
society, must have given Djemba the idea that Saka would prove more 
pliable and accommodating than any of her own relatives. To rely on a 
kinsman for succession to the office of Sweli priest would be tantamount 
to inviting him to oust his teacher after the training period had passed. 
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To Djemba, Saka had the great advantage of being 'a nobody'; he could 
not base his aspirations on any claim of legitimate succession. Another 
advantage of Saka was that he would probably side with her in any dis- 
pute between Djemba and Chief Aban. This, however, proved to be a 
miscalculation. 

During the reign of Chief Aban a process of expansion began. First, 
two institutions were added to the Sweli cult which reinforced its anti- 
witchcraft character.?1 The Sweli cult was expanded into an institution 
for the posthumous punishment of witches. The corpses of those post- 
humously convicted of witchcraft were brought to a creek near Saanti 
Goon and left unburied in the undergrowth. The possessions of these 
Persons were confiscated; part of it pocketed by Sweli's priests or 
redistributed through them to the relatives of the deceased. A sub- 
stantial part was left at Sweli's shrine at Saanti Goon. This was the 
institution of the God's cargo (gadu lai). At some time or other during 
the early years of Aban's reign (1868-1882) the Sweli priests forbade 
the execution of witches; what we know for certain is that there is no 
evidence of people burnt at the stake after about 1860. 

For the political centre at Diitabiki the new institutions held several 
advantages: they would not bring them into deep water with the colonial 
authorities, who cared less for unburied corpses than for persons burnt 
alive. Some economic benefits accrued to the Sweli priesthood as they 
were entitled to a share of the confiscated effects. It should be stress- 
ed that, during this period, the number of post-mortem convictions 
remained small and thus the income derived from these sources was also 
moderate. But with the God's cargoes, the significance of Diitabiki as a 
ritual centre grew. The legacies of witches, that had to be ritually 
cleansed and handled by the Sweli priesthood, meant that a number of 
new tasks made Ndjuka clans dependent on the lineage of the Chiefs. 

Meanwhile, Saka had started out on a process of expansion of his 
own: he began to build a following. Saka enticed a number of his 
relatives to settle with him at Diitabiki. They came mainly from the 
Cottica region. More important, Saka had gained the confidence of 
Gamatai, the headman of the big Misidyan village of Kankantii Ana. 
Before Gamatai departed for the Cottica to work as a lumberer, he left 
a political will. If he were to die before returning to the Tapanahoni, 
his people were to join Saka at Diitabiki. Whether this was a myth 
constructed later, for political purposes, is not clear today. Yet, when 
Gamatai indeed died while working in the Cottica region, his following 
began to abandon Kankantii Ana. Some refused to come over to Saka 
and founded the new village of Pikin Kondee, not far from deserted 
Tutu. The majority, however, crossed the Tapanahoni to Diitabiki and 
built houses in an area allotted to them by Saka. Within years Kankantii 
Ana was a ghost town, overgrown by the forest; while in Diitabiki Saka 
had secured the first stable core for his own following. 

To enhance his knowledge of the obeahs Saka made three trips to the 
Saramakas on the Suriname River. This was the classic 'grand tour! of 
a Ndjuka medicineman, now directed to the west, rather than to the 
east where enterprising Ndjuka medicinemen had gone in the past to 
buy Kumanti obeahs from the Alukus. Such trips were costly and took 
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many months to complete. Already weeks before his return, a spate of 
rumours preceded Saka hinting at his spectacular advances in his 
understanding of new and more powerful obeahs. After these Saramaka 
trips Saka's position was secure. As the successor of Gamatai he could 
rely on a following of his own. Now he was headman of the most popu- 
lous quarter of Diitabiki. There was no one in the whole of Ndjuka who 
could stand up to Saka and challenge him; he was the first medicineman 
in the land as well as the main beneficiary of the teachings of Ma 
Djemba and Saramaka medicinemen of repute. In short, his position in 
the Sweli and Gaan Tata cult was second to none. 

At the end of the 1870s the triumvirate of Djemba, Aban, and Saka 
began to fall apart. Friction developed between Djemba and the two men 
about their handling of the obeahs. The precise reason for the dispute 
is unknown. Many assert that Djemba objected to Saka's attempt to per- 
form divination in public, in the middle of the village (a ganda), in- 
stead of repairing within the seclusion of a shrine, as had been custom- 
ary practice. What appears to be certain is that Saka, with Aban's 
support, had started experimenting with the obeahs. Ma Djemba, dead 
set against the innovations initiated by Saka and Aban, is reported to 
have warned the two men in public three consecutive times: 'Don't 
unleash the powers of Sweli; they will prove to be too strong for 
humans, you might not be able to contain them any longer in the 
future'. But Aban and Saka no longer had time nor concern for the old 
woman; they were confident they could go their own way. The two men 
began to abuse her by telling her that: 'Women have no say in these 
matters' (uman nai taki). Ma Djemba then publicly denounced the ex- 
periments in the strongest of terms: 'Now that you come to tell me 
women have no say in such matters, I will wash my hands of you [mi 
heelu] and your innovations'. This 'mi heelu' is the classic formula that 
places responsibility with the other party. It also is a condemnation, if 
not a curse, 

Again a certain measure of conjecture has to be introduced when dis- 
cussing the nature of Saka's and Aban's innovations. Only a few facts 
allow us to speculate on them. Under Saka's guidance there seems to 
have been a merger of several obeahs, distinct until that time. Gaan 
Tata obeah was defined as part of the wider Sweli complex. The merger 
probably swallowed Panga Boko's obeah as well. How the merger was 
accomplished is unknown to us. The only evidence we have points to 
the fusion of several obeahs, or rather distinct cults, into one larger 
ritual complex. 

That the merger of Gaan Tata and Sweli Gadu obeah had taken place 
well before 1890 becomes clear when we look at the obeah exported to 
Saramaka villages during the 1870s and 1880s.22 A bottle (a kaniki) 
holding an elixir derived from Sweli's potion was the key element in the 
sacred objects 'exported' to Saramaka by Saka's men; it could not be 
used as a poison ordeal, but was considered a powerful defensive 
weapon against witches, while it also guarded against internal dissen- 
sion. Buried near the boat landings the obeah would watch for 
malevolent intruders or for troublemakers within the village community. 
A weapon against witches, and a 'law and order obeah': these were the 
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principal merits of the elixir. 

Next to the elixir came the 'God's chord' (Gadu tetei), tabernacle of 
Gaan Tata, an instrument for divination. Saramaka dignitaries from 
several Upper River villages in the Suriname basin, and from at least 
one Middle River village, bought these objects from Saka.?3 Godo, 
Dangogo, and Kampu in the Upper River and Sofibuka in the Middle 
River were certainly involved in the purchase of these obeahs. In this 
connection, two other Sarakamaka villages, Semoisie and Penpen, are 
mentioned as well. Patents for producing the elixir or the God's chord 
remained with Saka at Diitabiki. Also the 'recharging' of the obeah had 
to be done at Diitabiki: it was assumed that after a certain period had 
elapsed, the charge of these obeahs would gradually weaken as if they 
were electric batteries. But in all other respects, Gaan Tata cults 
established in Saramaka territory were virtually independent from their 
Tapanahoni source. 

The presence of both objects (kaniki; Gadu tetei) in one package for 
export points to a merger. So does Sofibuka's (a Saramaka village) 
custom to refer to Gaan Tata and Sweli Gadu as synonyms for the same 
deity (Albitrouw 1978:32, 1979:28-30). To exclude any doubt as to the 
origin of the cult, the people of Sofibuka, when referring to the super- 
natural agency worshipped at their shrines, named it 'the Ndjuka deity' 
(Albitrouw 1979:32). 

This was the first well-documented attempt we know of to export an 
anti-witchcraft cult to the Saramaka. It must have taken place during 
the reign of Chief Aban (1868-1882) as the name of latter, and that of 
Saka, are always mentioned as the ones responsible for the sale of the 
obeah. On the basis of the diaries of the Matawai Maroon Johannes 
King, Voorhoeve and Van Renselaar (1962:203) conclude that the Gaan 
Tata cult spread from the (Ndjuka) tribal domain to other parts of the 
interior after 1879. Johannes King can be accepted as an authority; his 
father was a Ndjuka and he had travelled widely throughout the interior 
between 1865 and 1890. King was keenly interested in religious develop- 
ments among Maroons. 

The account of at least one Saramaka historian suggests a somewhat 
earlier date.24 The headman of the Saramaka village of Dangogo, Boon- 
gootu, was also a custodian of a flourishing Gaan Tata shrine located in 
his village. Boongotu was installed as headman in 1875. But, as the 
account emphasized, he bought the Gaan Tata obeah before he took up 
office. All accounts regarding the influence of the Gaan Tata cult on 
Saramaka life insist that before Boongootu obtained his God's chord, at 
Jeast one other Saramaka, an elder of the Saramaka village of Godo, 
managed to buy an obeah from Ndjukas that could ward off witches. 
Accounts differ about the nature of the sacred object. Some hold that it 
was a bottle with elixir, the Sweli-derived potion. Others stress that it 
was a God's chord. What seems certain from these various sources is 
that the export of Gaan Tata and Sweli obeah began early in the reign 
of Chief Aban, most likely between 1870 and 1875. 


Vessel for ritual ablutions (wasi), a permanent fixture in front of the 
house of a medium, Sanbendumi, 1962 
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11. A quiet backwater? 


Around 1890, the microcosmos of Tapanahoni Ndjuka society was shat- 
tered under the pressure of rapidly expanding economic opportunities. 
Upheaval, revolutionary change, and the distress of many of those who 
participated in the events of the 1890s are emphasized. This could leave 
the reader with the impression that before 1890 Tapanahoni society was 
a quiet backwater, where life followed a predictable course and religious 
rites and beliefs were similar from one generation to the next. Such an 
impression, however, would be incorrect, 

In an economic sense the interior was far from a quiet backwater. 
Ndjuka men, as we have seen, responded keenly to the challenges of 
the lumber trade. They left their villages by the hundreds to build 
their settlements in the dangerous borderland between their tribal 
domain and the plantation colony. When prices dropped for a few years, 
many of them returned to the Tapanahoni. They were well-versed in the 
risky; and often fraudulent, transactions with plantation owners, saw- 
mill operators, and other such entrepreneurs (Coster 1866:2-5). 

Yet, Ndjukas continued to live in small parochial worlds. In many 
respects, changes in the fabric of social life were less fundamental than 
they seemed at first glance. Throughout the whole period the matri- 
lineage, or 'the Big Man's' following, were the core units of social 
organization. To a very large extent, such groups determined the life 
of each individual. The strong egalitarian atmosphere with its emphasis 
on sharing and harmony could barely hide the intolerance of the 
eccentric or the successful entrepreneur. The tragic fate of Atokwa 
shows what would happen to individuals of the last category. During 
the 1840s, Atokwa became wealthy growing food stuffs in his gardens 
along the Cottica. He was brought to Puketi, dragged before the Sweli 
ordeal, found guilty, and burnt at the stake. 

What could happen to the eccentric shaman is demonstrated by Dikii, 
a man of the Pinasi clan. Dikii specialized in Ampuku, but was also 
versed in Kumanti and Papa (see Chapters VII and IX), Dikii's rest- 
lessness had aroused suspicion. He could never remain long at one 
spot, but wandered through the no-man's land between plantation 
colony and Maroon territory. A flourishing shamanistic practice added 
evidence for distrustful individuals. Dikii was forced to submit himself 
to the Sweli ordeal. This was inflicted on him twice. Each time Dikii 
endured the ordeal without visible malady or other tell-tale signs. The 
humiliation, and the suspicions that could not be allayed, eventually 
made things so miserable for Dikii that he lost all his zest for life, He 
died in a dejected mood. The post-mortem investigation revealed that he 
had been a witch; his effects were then confiscated and his corpse left 
unburied at an unholy spot. We will have occasion to return to Dikii's 
life in a later chapter. 

Not all innovators fared so badly. 'Big Men' like Saka were experi- 
menting with obeahs. Some fairly significant innovations emerged from 
his work: the fusion of several Tapanahoni obeahs in one overarching 
cult, and also the export of these newly found obeahs. To be sure, 
there had always been such transactions between Alukus and Ndjukas, 
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or between Ndjukas and Saramakas. But the scale on which this took 
place - at least six Saramaka villages were involved: Dangogo, Kampu, 
Godo, Semoisi, Penpen and Sofibuka - was unprecedented, and so was 
the ritual significance of this export. The obeah thus obtained by 
Saramaka elders became the basis for new village cults, not merely 
additions to existing ones. In at least one village, that of Sofibuka, the 
new Gaan Tata was considered 'King' of all other supernatural agencies, 
with only the Creator God (Masaa Gadu) ranking higher (Albitrouw 
1979:28). 

Another innovator that could rise to prominence in traditional Ndjuka 
society was Ma Djemba, less of an empire builder than Saka, but 
certainly not his inferior as a religious leader and innovator. As we 
have discussed, much of what she knew came to her through visions 
and her conversations with divine beings. Only charismatically gifted 
individuals can incorporate such material into the mainstream of 
ordinary religious life. The institution of the God's cargo can in all 
likelihood be attributed to her. Such innovations were of considerable 
social significance. They added a new range of options to the Sweli 
priesthood, broadening its resource base, while promising not to bring 
Diitabiki (as a religious and political centre) into collision with the 
colonial authorities. 

For the most of the period though, cults of the lesser spirits domi- 
nated Ndjuka religious life. Great Deity cults existed alongside them but 
their place remained modest. They failed to command a sizeable share of 
people's resources, and their political influence was marginal. Yet, 
traditional religion was not petrified. Gifted individuals experi- 
encing extreme emotional states, or drawing inspiration from visions and 
dreams, lived throughout this age. Presumably, most of them left no 
record. Only a few rose to prominence, offering religious leadership to 
Ndjukas beyond the confines of their kin groups. As our account now 
moves on to a much more turbulent age, we wish to emphasize the 
processes of intellectual and emotional fermentation that preceded it. 
Nineteenth-century Ndjuka religion might seem stable, yet it was far 
from stagnant. Religious innovators were sometimes successful, even in 
the age before profound economic changes made people insecure and 
susceptible to new ideas. 


Chapter IV 


THE BIRTH OF THE GAAN GADU CULT (1880-1910) 


Main Characters 

Da Labi Agumasaka or Saka (born ca. 1825, died 1914): custodian of 
the Gaan Tata and Sweli Gadu cults, from ca. 1890 first high priest 
of the Gaan Gadu cult. 

Da Aban or Beeimofu: Paramount Chief of the Ndjukas (term of office: 
1868-1882). 

Da Oseisie: Paramount Chief of the Ndjukas (term of office: 1884-1915). 

Menisaki or Kooso: elder of the Dikan clan, Kumanti medicineman, 
spiritual counsellor to Oseisie, main spokesman at the Tribal Council. 

Coba: young woman of Puketi village who died around 1890. 

Antenebosu Fiida (died ca. 1910): prima donna of Ndjuka lyrical 
performances; visionary, healer, first assistant to Saka at Gaan Boli, 
medium of Da Amooitee spirit. 


Scene 

Diitabiki: residence of the Paramount Chief, seat of Gaan Gadu's second 
oracle. 

Gaan Boli; village founded by Saka in 1891, seat of Gaan Gadu's first 
oracle. 

Puketi: village on the Tapanahoni, ancient Ndjuka capital, scene of the 
first wave of iconoclastic purges. 

Keementi: village on the Tapanahoni, scene of the second wave of 
iconoclastic purges. 
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1. Messages from the Tapanahoni 


In the early 1890s, the Maroons of northern Suriname were restive. 
From the Ndjuka heartland, the far-away Tapanahoni, word had reached 
them of the appearance of a powerful and punishing God called Gaan 
Gadu or Gaan Tata.! This God, they were told, would wage unrelenting 
war on the witches. The corpses of such nefarious persons were to be 
dumped into the undergrowth along certain creeks where carrion birds 
would pick out their eyes and caimans tear out their bowels, All pos- 
sessions of those who, upon their death, were believed to be witches 
were to be confiscated by Gaan Gadu's priests and carried to Saanti 
Goon on the Tapanahoni, the God's most sacred forest shrine. 

In 1891 the first tidings came almost simultaneously from two different 
places. Carpenters building a mission post on the Cottica River report- 
ed that there had been a gathering of hundreds of Ndjukas in the 
nearby village of Walimbomofu (near present-day Agiti Ondoo) where 
emissaries from the Tapanahoni had disclosed Gaan Gadu's command- 
ments. These instructions concerned many spheres of life, from relig- 
ious worship to marital relations (BHW 1892:142). At Koffiekamp, a small 
Christian community near the confluence of Sara Creek and Suriname 
River, a missionary heard similar news (BHW 1892:139-41). Here, the 
messengers from the Tapanahoni, demanded from the Ndjukas of the 
Sara Creek region that they would completely destruct their cult 
shrines; all places of worship should hereafter be dedicated to Gaan 
Gadu. All the old obeahs were to be thrown into the river or burnt in 
fire. In 1891, similar instructions arrived at the Saramaka village of 
Sofibuka in the middle section of the Suriname River (Albitrouw 
1979:29-30). 

Commotion and excitement were widespread. From eye-witness ac- 
counts it is known that hundreds of Ndjukas, and many Saramakas and 
Matawais as well, partook in great religious feasts, lasting several 
weeks. In Maroon societies such celebrations herald the coming of a new 
movement or a new religious leader. The new movement was making 
headway. By 1893 it had established itself as the most powerful cult in 
Ndjuka communities on the coastal plain. Soon it made inroads into the 
territory of other groups as well. A few years before the turn of the 
century, the new ritual centres on the Tapanahoni drew scores of 
followers from Saramaka villages (Spalburg 1979:34). In 1893, Gaan 
Gadu's priests made converts among the Matawais, no small accomplish- 
ment as this had been the first tribal group to embrace Christianity a 
few decades earlier. In 1895, in the west, even the small and remote 
group of Kwinti came under the spell of Gaan Gadu (Kraag 1980:44). 

From the beginning the village of Santigron, with its mixed population 
of Ndjukas, Saramakas, and Matawais, was a stronghold of Gaan Gadu. 
It was from here that Gaan Gadu's advocates travelled south to Matawai 
villages in 1892 and 1893. Its location, less than thirty kilometres from 
Paramaribo, the capital of Suriname, made Santigron a place of pilgri- 
mage for many city Creoles who had heard about the God's reputation 
(De Ziel 1973:40). Christian missions organized special expeditions to 
preach against the 'false god' and in this way tried to undo the impact 
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of Gaan Gadu's message on their Matawai following (BHW 1895:12-42). 
Despite their efforts to wipe out the cult from what they considered a 
Christian preserve, the missionaries were only partly successful; a 
quarter of a century later Gaan Gadu was still worshipped in secret in 
a few Matawai villages (personal communication De Beet and Sterman). 

The expansion of the Gaan Gadu cult into the coastal region is well- 
documented. Missionary journals and government publications repeatedly 
refer to it. Yet, hardly anything is known about the motives that 
prompted the Ndjukas to act in such a revolutionary manner. What 
actually happened on the Tapanahoni around 1890 is untold. No mission 
posts existed in Tapanahoni villages in the early 1890s. Very few Out- 
siders seem to have visited the river during those years. There must 
have been prospectors for gold, but they left no written records. 
Neither were there government or police posts. We must therefore turn 
to oral history for a reconstruction of these dramatic times.* Before 
doing so, it seems useful to emphasize that although the Gaan Gadu cult 
was considered by contemporaries - whether missionaries or other alien 
observers, or Ndjukas - a new and even revolutionary development, 
many of its constituent elements were ancient. In fact, most of the 
elements in the construction of the Gaan Gadu cult were well-known 
throughout the nineteenth century (Chapter III). 


2. A reluctant candidate 


In 1882, Aban, the Paramount Chief (Gaanman) of the Ndjukas died. In 
1883 or 1884, after the funerary rites had been properly executed, the 
Great Council (Gaan Kuutu) convened at Diitabiki to appoint the suc- 
cessor, Such a council comprised all village headmen, and many other 
prominent elders as well. Aban's successor was to be chosen from 
among the male adults of the Black Lineage (Baaka Bee), one of the two 
lineages of the small Otoo clan. Saka's position as the most powerful 
man of the nation made him the obvious candidate for that high office. 
To silence the opposition, a few members of the Council seem to have 
presented a brand-new genealogical record connecting Saka with the 
Otoo clan. The majority of the Council, however, decided to pass over 
Saka in favour of his younger 'nephew' Oseisie. 

Nowadays people give various reasons for the Council's rejection of 
Saka. Some historians hold that Saka was a cruel man who was gen- 
erally feared by the population. These sources express that had Saka 
been accepted as Gaanman, he would certainly have reintroduced capital 
punishment, Often quoted was his motto: 'One can only rule the Ndjuka 
people with the whip'. In a society such as that of the Ndjukas, where 
aggressive or rude behaviour is frowned upon, and the mature man 
attempts to excel through diplomatic and courtly comportment, Saka's 
words were applauded when they were spoken, but carefully remember- 
ed for later use against the man. Other historians pointed out that Saka 
was inclined to behave arrogantly and driven by great ambition. People 
blamed him for having exploited the deceased Chief with no other 
purpose but to transform Diitabiki into a powerful religious centre from 
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which he, Saka, stood to gain in the first place. Ndjuka civility prob- 
ably kept historians from emphasizing Saka's humble origins, but such 
considerations could very well have been on the kingmakers' mind. We 
doubt, however, whether such reasons for rejecting Saka had been the 
decisive ones. Throughout Ndjuka history, it always has been the 
policy of the Great Council, or the elders for that matter, to weaken 
their political centre by dividing the offices of high priest of the 
national cults and that of the paramount chieftaincy over two individ- 
uals. All village headmen stood to gain from such a division of power. 
A concentration of power could jeopardize the autonomy of clans and 
villages, and more in general undermine the strongly egalitarian rela- 
tionships among Ndjukas. Usually, the Ndjukas proved successful in 
weakening the political position of their own leaders. 

The Great Council sent a delegation to the Cottica River, where Osei- 
sie had settled with a few relatives in a lumber camp, to offer him the 
office of Gaanman. Oseisie turned down the Great Council's offer, 
protesting that he was too young to succeed to high office and not fit 
for the honour: why not ask others? Such a response must have been 
expected; it is good manners for a successor to drag his feet, while 
proclaiming to be utterly incapable to fulfil the necessary duties. In 
this way one shows respect for the predecessor and humility to all and 
sundry (Kébben 1967:28). Oseisie, however, seemed to be overdoing it. 
In 1883 two delegations were sent on the long journey to the Cottica, 
and returned without Oseisie or even without a firm commitment on the 
latter's part. Oseisie had raised almost any conceivable objection for not 
being able to return: there were not enough boats to transport him, his 
relatives and their belongings. He could not leave work unfinished; 
there were still too many logs to be squared off and sold before he 
could even contemplate anything so drastic as a return to the Tapana- 
honi. Moreover, he was not really fit to succeed, being a wishy-washy 
man (wisi-wasiman). The Ndjuka elders who came to persuade him to 
return to the Tapanahoni were used 'to read between the lines'; they 
began to interpret Oseisie's objections as signs of apprehension for 
what Saka might do if he, Oseisie, accepted the chieftainship. The 
issue of the leadership was finally settled after a third expedition. 

Today it is still remembered among Saka's descendants that he took 
every precaution to make this third expedition, now under his leader- 
ship, a success, A great number of boats were assembled so that Osei- 
sie's following could be brought back to the Tapanahoni in one trip and 
in relative comfort. Oseisie was granted a few days shopping in Para- 
maribo, but always accompanied by Saka or one of his trusted fol- 
lowers. Under no circumstance was Oseisie to be allowed to reject the 
honorific invitation a third time. Before the visit to the capital, Saka's 
followers had helped Oseisie finish the squaring of logs. Saka, in fact, 
treated Oseisie as a prisoner. If Oseisie would bow out this time, or 
simply disappear, it would mean 'loss of face' for Saka, who had guar- 
anteed the success of the expedition before leaving the Tapanahoni. 
Such a refusal would reflect badly on Saka himself; as it would reveal 
Oseisie's real motive for not returning: his apprehension that Saka 
would make life miserable for him. People would then accuse Saka of not 
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really wanting the expedition to succeed so that he (Saka) could usurp 
the position. Moreover, a possible fourth expedition under the leader- 
ship of another notable, would stand a good chance of succeeding. 
Thus, Saka had no choice but to bring Oseisie back to the Tapanahoni. 
At any rate, Saka must have felt confident that he would remain the de 
facto leader of the Ndjuka people. Saka, after all, controlled the na- 
tional obeahs. Oseisie, for his part, was apprehensive about what the 
future might bring. He had solicited help from Menisaki, a renowned 
Kumanti medicineman of the Dikan clan. Menisaki, or Kooso, as he was 
also called, had been Oseisie's spiritual adviser and his instructor 
(basi) in Kumanti lore (Chapter III). Oseisie, knowing what he could 
anticipate, had started preparing himself even before Saka arrived on 
the Cottica. Menisaki, then a prominent headman for all Ndjuka lumber 
workers in the Tempati Creek area (Loth 1880:251), had taken charge 
of all ritual preparations. Menisaki guaranteed Oseisie that he would 
remain impervious to any dangerous obeahs Saka might have.‘ 

After completing their shopping in Paramaribo the two men returned 
to the Tapanahoni in 1884. Shortly thereafter, Saka left for the Sara- 
makas of the Suriname River to visit with his colleagues, medicinemen 
who could prepare obeahs that would shield Oseisie from his adver- 
saries' jealousy. The manifest purpose was to assist the new Chief, to 
prepare him ritually (seeka) with the best of medicines available. Saka 
impressed on the Chief designate that he (Saka) was the only one who 
could do this, but that even he had to obtain some additional purchases 
from his Saramaka friends in the west. Had this mission been success- 
ful, Saka would have replaced Menisaki as Oseisie's spiritual counsellor. 
Unfortunately for Saka the Great Council had no intention to wait for 
his return, At the prompting of these elders the inauguration of Oseisie 
was held at Puketi while Saka was on his way back to the Tapanahoni 
(ca, 1884). A historian among Saka's descendants made the following 
statement. 

‘While father Saka was approaching the confluence of Jai Creek [this 
creek brings travellers to the watershed between Tapanahoni and Suri- 
name Rivers] and Tapanahoni, he heard the firing of shots. He immedi- 
ately understood what that meant: behind his back Oseisie was installed 
as the new Chief. Father Saka painted oné side of his face red, the 
other black. [The painting probably was a dramatic gesture, to demon- 
strate the intensity of his feelings.] Father Saka was never to forget 
this slight, and one day Oseisie would have to pay dearly for it. Here 
he was returning with powerful obeahs, but these obeahs were un- 
wanted, and people distrusted him. Jubilantly they surrounded their 
new Chief: it was as if he did not exist anymore!' 

Saka must have soon regained his position of influence at Diitabiki, 
steering the national cults, while using Oseisie as a front. Brunetti, a 
Catholic missionary, and one of the few Outsiders who visited the 
Tapanahoni in those years, understood the relationship between the two 
men. Brunetti met with Saka and Oseisie at Puketi in 1886. He was im- 
pressed by 'Oseisie's uncle’. Brunetti (1890:235-9) described Saka as 
‘an intelligent and crafty man'; he mentioned Saka's great influence 
over the Paramount Chief. These observations square with the ac- 
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counts Van Lier (1919) and Morssink (1932) present on the early years 
of Oseisie's chieftainship; these sources all agree that Saka was the 
power behind the throne, Not all quarters, however, accepted Saka's 
dominant position. When Oseisie visited Paramaribo to be inaugurated by 
the Dutch government as the new Chief of the Ndjukas (1888), Saka 
accompanied him. Near Paramaribo, in view of the city, Oseisie ordered 
his boatmen to hoist the flag. Saka, following him in his own boat at 
short distance, immediately flew a flag of the same size. According to 
the accounts of some Ndjuka historians, a Dutch officer on the shore 
commanded Saka to lower his flag. Such were the incidents that were 
discussed when the two men returned from their trip early in 1889. 


3. Menisaki warns the nation 


A few years after Oseisie's inauguration at Puketi (this is the 'Ndjuka' 
installation which took place ca, 1884), his erstwhile spiritual counselor 
Menisaki journeyed to Diitabiki at the head of an important delegation of 
elders from most Bilo (Downstream) villages. As may have been appar- 
ent from the influence that Menisaki had over Oseisie, he was a man of 
great fame. The historic statement was: 'With the exception of Saka and 
Oseisie, Father Menisaki had no equal from Poligudu to Godo Olo', 
meaning that, with the exception of those two men, he had no rival in 
the whole of Tapanahoni Ndjuka society. His fame was partly based on 
his knowledge of the obeahs, he was particularly well-versed in Kuman- 
ti. While Saka travelled west to purchase obeahs with the Saramakas, 
Menisaki travelled east to the Alukus where his contacts or business 
partners were Kumanti medicinemen. Menisaki loved to cultivate his 
reputation of being ogii ("bad', 'dangerous! or 'evil'), He endeavoured 
to demonstrate these qualities by tyrannizing weaker lineages and clans. 
In particular, he picked on the Poligudu (the Lebi-Muosu clan) people, 
whose humble origins - they were descendents of black mercenary 
soldiers, the Black Chasseurs, who had mutinied in 1805 and then fled 
to the Ndjukas - were still an object of discussion and ridicule, Meni- 
saki's assistants terrorized them; they exacted tribute, chopping down 
fruit trees and damaging crops if they were not immediately forth- 
coming. Menisaki was considered primus inter pares at the Great Coun- 
cil, often acting as its spokesman. He presided over important council 
meetings and usually had a hand in the issuing of communiqués. Thus 
the delegation of Bilo notables that arrived at Diitabiki had a leader 
who was listened to at tribal councils.” 

Following Menisaki's arrival a meeting was convened at Diitabiki of all 
Ndjuka headmen and all influential elders. Its purpose was 'to listen to 
Da [Father] Menisaki's message’, meaning that they were willing to make 
it a subject of an official and important palaver. This meeting occurred 
a few years after Oseisie's return to the Tapanahoni (1884) but before 
1890.8 Menisaki insisted that his message was a matter of great urgen- 
cy, and had to be acted upon immediately. He spoke of disaster and 
impending danger. He epitomized his speech with the words 'Bilo 
booko', meaning 'The Bilo villages are disintegrating'. In his speech he 
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warned the Great Council that 

‘Witches are about to take over our villages, killing our hard-working 
people so that they may come to possess their money. We have no one 
to turn to but Sweli Gadu. Only he can help us. Call upon all Ndjukas, 
male or female, to take the poison ordeal.' 

The response from Saka, from other custodians of the national shines, 
and even from Chief Oseisie was less than lukewarm. They resented the 
initiative, which they considered an encroachment upon their authority. 
On the other hand, they also realized that Menisaki's reference to the 
dismal conditions in the Downstream villages fooled no one. In fact, 
Menisaki was asserting that the whole of Tapanahoni society was in 
great danger, and that he alone, and certainly not those officials at the 
national shrines, had sufficiently understood the imminent threat. His 
proposal - massive subjection to the Sweli ordeal - was something un- 
known, a dangerous innovation. Here was someone from outside the 
circle of trusted Sweli priests who was bold enough to make a sugges- 
tion about the use to which their obeahs should be put! This was 
tantamount to saying that they, Sweli's own priests, had been negli- 
gent; that they were careless people who could hardly be entrusted 
with such valuable obeahs. 

The resentment surfaced during the palaver that deliberated over 
Menisaki's request. Elders from both Misidyan and Otoo clans repeatedly 
interrupted Menisaki's speech to the Great Council with aggressive 
questions: 'When you are telling us people have expressed such a de- 
sire to drink Sweli, pray, advise us, to whom are you referring actual- 
ly? We have never heard of these concerned people. Perhaps you wish 
to refer to your own subjects?' With bold and unpolite words - it is 
considered bad manners to interrupt speakers at palavers - elders of 
Opu villages showed they had taken umbrage at Menisaki's initiative. 
Yet Menisaki's request could hardly be ignored. A great number of 
elders representing virtually all the villages of the Downstream area 
escorted him. As spokesman of the Great Council, Menisaki had power- 
ful friends in the Opu part of Ndjuka society. And there was a general 
feeling among all Ndjukas, Opu as well as Bilo, that drastic steps were 
needed. Only they did not like an elder from another group to tell them 
what they should do. Saka probably used:the occasion to demonstrate 
his power at the Diitabiki meetings: his advice was decisive, not that of 
Oseisie's former counsellor! The final result of these deliberations is 
known; despite a stiff reprimand for his meddling, Menisaki's request 
was granted. All Ndjuka adults, from all villages in the Tapanahoni, 
Cottica, and Sara Creek regions, all were to journey to Diitabiki to 
drink from the sacred potion. No one was forced to go, but to abstain 
would have meant to invite suspicion. This occurrence was the first of 
the great ‘oath takings'. People hoped that the massive ‘drinking of 
Sweli' would put a drastic stop to witchcraft. Ndjukas believed that if 
this potion was administered properly it would kill the witches. Yet, 
soon new stories about crimes committed by witches began to circulate. 
Oral historians stress that people's fears were not allayed.® Unrest 
increased further and soon it surfaced in the ancient capital of Puketi, 
the very heart of Ndjuka society. The occasion was the death of a 
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woman from that village. The interrogation of her ghost triggered off a 
set of new events with far-reaching consequences. 


4, Coba's death 


Sa (sister) Coba died in 1889 or 1890. She came from the village of 
Woo Wataa Abaa, the upstream part of the Puketi cluster of villages. 
Apart from the fact that she had never given birth to children, histor- 
ians volunteer little information about her. Two Ndjuka historians 
mentioned the Red Lineage as her kin group. Later we discovered that 
she belonged to a lineage of Aluku origin, of captives of the 1793-war 
perhaps, which today!® has been incorporated into the Misidyan clan. 

As happened to every deceased, Coba's ghost had to be subjected to 
an interrogation to learn the causes of her death and to acquire in- 
formation on potential sources of supernatural danger threatening the 
descendants. The core of this inquest is the ancient West African 
tradition of 'carrying the corpse' (Rattray 1927:167-74), a ritual main- 
tained by Suriname's Maroons. Among Ndjukas such an inquest was 
obligatory for all deceased adults until the year 1972, when a new 
prophetic movement abolished it as a corrupt practice. 

The interrogation of the ghost proceeded as follows. After the death 
of a human being, part of his soul remains on earth for a short period. 
The soul usually hovers near the corpse, but may wander away during 
the night for a short while. This spirit or ghost (yooka) may only take 
leave of humans, and join the company of ancestor spirits, after a first 
round of funerary rites has been properly executed. This usually takes 
three months to be completed. Part of these funerary rites includes, in 
case the death is deemed to be a respectable one (yooka dede), the 
burial, or, if the deceased is condemned of witchcraft in the post- 
mortem trial, a disposal of the corpse on the witches’ cemetery. In the 
ease of elders, nail clippings or tufts of hair are kept for periods of 
three up until twelve months after a demise. This prolongs a ghost's 
sojourn on earth. A ghost retains full knowledge of everything the de- 
ceased did during his life time. Skillful and persistent interrogators can 
pry out all secrets of a ghost. The ghost also retains some human 
emotions, shame, for example, or preferences for certain persons over 
others. Such residual feelings may motivate it to hide certain obnoxious 
facts from scrutiny. However, the investigators, in the face of such 
opposition, are far from powerless. They will invoke the community of 
ancestor spirits, and beseech them to bring the ghost to a full con- 
fession. In case the ghost is extremely stubborn, or devious, Sweli 
Gadu is asked to intervene and issue a binding order to the ghost to 
disclose whatever the investigators want to know. In Ndjuka thinking, a 
ghost is guilty, unless proven otherwise. Consequently, the atmosphere 
during an interrogation is far from friendly. Particularly at the be- 
ginning of the inquest, the tone and phrasing of the questions is 
hostile. The interrogators are quick to ridicule or reprimand the spirit 
for any evasive answer, or any attempt to conceal the truth. When 
something unsavoury surfaces, derogatory comments are freely made. 
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A corpse is prepared for the inquest by wrapping it in a cloth and 
tying it to a makeshift litter. When this is finished, corpse and litter 
are lifted and placed on the heads of two bearers. The bearers stand 
motionless while a libation is made to the ancestors entreating them to 
assist the inquest. The inquest, or rather the interrogation of the 
ghost, is conducted by carrying it through the village. The ghost 
communicates by moving the bearers, A forward move signifies an 
affirmative response, a backward or sideways movement a negative 
answer. Usually the ‘dialogue’ between investigators and ghost is much 
more complex than a simple tyes’ or 'no'. As soon as the interrogation 
is well under way, even simple moves might mean something different 
when placed in a larger context. Wild and chaotic movements of the 
litter are interpreted as revealing the ghost's discomfort and embar- 
rassment at a particular line of questioning. 

The association of gravediggers (oloman) is the main interrogator of a 
deceased's ghost. Usually the first task given to the ghost is to find 
some missing persons. The gravediggers invite some villagers to play 
the traditional game of hide-and-seek: they withdraw in an abandoned 
house. The deceased's ghost has to find these persons by forcing its 
bearers to walk through the village, right to the house where the 
assigned persons are hiding. This is considered the first test of the 
deceased's moral character. The ghost of an evil person is believed to 
have lost the capacity for finding missing persons. 

The gravediggers then invite a few headmen - from the deceased's 
village and from neighbouring villages - and the elders of the deceas- 
ed's lineage to participate in the ritual; this implies sharing respon- 
sibility for the interrogation itself as well as for the communiqué to be 
issued to the bereaved and the Ndjuka nation. The announcement 
seldom mentions all the facts elicited from the ghost. Statements felt to 
be embarrassing to the relatives are not released, Particular bits of 
sensitive information are also kept secret until the time has come to 
divulge these to the Chief or the elders concerned. 

The association of gravediggers is an institution of considerable 
significance in Ndjuka religious life. During adolescence Ndjuka men 
have to choose between two associations: they can either join the 
gravediggers or become coffin-makers (kisiman). The task of the last 
association hardly exceeds what the name suggests. If the deceased is 
found out to have been a witch there is no work to do for the coffin- 
makers. Witches are not entitled to coffins; their corpses should be left 
unburied, such at least were the feelings in the 1960s and presumably 
also around 1890, Therefore, coffin-makers only convene after the in- 
quest has proven that the deceased has been a respectable citizen 
during his life. While the making of the coffin is going on, grave- 
diggers and coffin-makers indulge in horseplay at each other's expense 
or they frolic around in sham attacks on the other party. It is cus- 
tomary for each of the associations to fight for as large a portion of the 
communal burial meal as they can conquer. All these pranks and argu- 
ments are felt to enliven the interment of a respectable person. Witches 
are not entitled to so much attention from the community. 

The gravediggers have many more responsibilities. They attend to the 
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interment of the deceased and take charge of the rites of the dead as 
well. That certainly is no sinecure. A long string of obligatory rituals 
follows each demise. Some are optional, but most are not. It is from the 
gravediggers' ranks that the bearers of the corpse (tyaiman) and the 
interrogators (takiman) are selected. Following a death, gravediggers 
from the village where it occurred, as well as those from neighbouring 
villages, gather within a few hours. Even gravediggers from faraway 
places, who happen to be visiting, or passing through the stricken 
village, are invited and even expected to participate. They do so on an 
equal footing. The rituals start within a couple of hours after the 
demise. Usually, two stints of carrying the corpse are required for a 
decent inquest. Relatives of the deceased are invited to share in the 
tasks of carrying and interrogating. Later charges of fraudulent divina- 
tion are mostly preempted by inviting the relatives to share in the 
assigning of a verdict. 

On the surface, relationships within the association of gravediggers 
appear strongly egalitarian. But closer inspection reveals that some 
members hold key positions. These leaders, or 'bosses' (basi), as they 
are called, form the core of the committee that supervises the death. A 
few elders, chosen from among the relatives of the deceased, assist 
them. This same group is also responsible for the communiqué issued 
after the carrying of the corpse has ended. 

The chief purpose of the inquest is to find the supernatural cause of 
death. Ndjukas recognize two main categories: gadu dede (killed by 
God) and yooka dede (killed by a ghost, meaning a respectable death). 
The gadu dede category is further subdivided into wisi dede (a witch's 
death) and misi dede (a sinner's death). All cases of gadu dede are 
posthumously punished by denying the family the right to bury the 
corpse properly: sinners find a shallow grave; witches are left in an 
unholy spot on the ground, covered only by a few branches. Sweli's 
priests confiscate the possessions of both sinners and witches. The 
elaborate funerary rites are for the 'respectable dead' only: the ghosts 
of witches and sinners are the object of simple and truncated rites. The 
relatives of such deceased pay a compensation to Sweli's priests for 
having to do the dirty work of cleansing the possessions of a witch, 
and removing all objects charged with witchcraft from the village. 

This digression is based on fieldwork notes that we took during the 
1960s and early 1970s. Historians stress that 'the carrying of the 
corpse! rites that we witnessed during this period were very much like 
the ritual gravediggers conducted at the end of the last century. We 
are uncertain about the distinction between sinners and witches: that 
could very well have been a later addition, perhaps from the period 
that we are about to discuss. 

Let us now resume this part of Ndjuka history with Coba's inquest. 
From the very first movement of the bearers something appeared to 
have gone awry. The first traditional question posed to Coba's ghost 
was: Gaanman was missing some of his subjects, could the deceased 
help him find these individuals? The ghost replied that it deeply re- 
gretted not being in a position to comply, not even with the wishes of 
the Chief.!! This was generally interpreted as an admission on the de- 
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ceased's part that she had perpetrated witchcraft, or otherwise sins of 
an equally grave nature. 

A second team of bearers was called upon. A verdict of witchcraft 
was the strongest condemnation possible; it would be a stain on the 
reputation of the relatives. Such a verdict could only be passed after 
some form of endorsement from the relatives had been secured. Al- 
though this is not recalled today)”, it is highly unlikely that none of 
the relatives received an invitation to act as a corpse bearer, The 
second team did not waste much time; it headed straight for the boat 
landing where gravediggers running behind the bier stopped it. The 
verdict then could no longer be postponed. The deceased's ghost had 
almost forced the bearers into the river, thereby providing the grave- 
diggers with a definite and clear answer to their first and most import- 
ant question: was the deceased 'killed by God' or did she die a 'res- 
pectable death'. The forceful movement towards the river was inter- 
preted as meaning that the deceased was ashamed to stay in the village 
for even one single minute. She felt, people reasoned, that she had no 
right to remain among the respectable citizens she so persistently had 
sought to hurt. 

Although most of the men and women who were watching the 'carry- 
ing' perfectly understood what had happened, the burial committee of 
elders and gravediggers did not issue a communiqué immediately, but, 
as is standard procedure, sent a message to the Chief at Diitabiki about 
the developments during the inquest. The ghost's message (dede mofu) 
was traditional: 'I cannot remain among decent human beings any 
longer; it is best if they carry me away’. So was Chief Oseisie's return 
message: 'Let things happen as the ghost prefers. The ghost has the 
final word: we are washing our hands of the matter [un heelu].' By the 
time the messenger had travelled from Puketi to Diitabiki and back it 
was late in the afternoon, too late for the gravediggers to go to the 
ereek near Saanti Goon where the witches' corpses were left in the 
undergrowth. It was decided that the corpse could rest for one more 
night at Puketi. Presumably the purpose of this delay was to give the 
gravediggers ample time to interrogate the ghost about instruments of 
witchcraft that were hidden in the village. The outcome of the first 
phase of the inquest, and the decision to resume work in the morning 
were then communicated to the meeting. 

This (posthumous) condemnation shocked the elders assembled at 
Puketi. Nowadays, people are inclined to recall Coba as 'the first 
Ndjuka witch'. This, however, is a distortion of nineteenth-century 
history. There had been witch trials and condemnations before 1890 
(see Chapter III). Published sources provide examples of a small num- 
ber of Ndjukas burnt at the stake (Freytag 1927:12; De Groot 
1977:36,52; Hostmann 1850:277). Archival material offers more in- 
stances. Some Ndjuka historians have suggested to us that Coba was 
the first one to have been condemned after her death, but this seems 
equally unlikely. Posthumous condemnations certainly occurred during 
the reign of Chief Aban (1868-1882). Coba is probably recalled as 'the 
first witch’ because of the deep impression left by both inquest and 
subsequent events. As one outstanding historian formulated it: 'Coba's 
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death and the events that followed it shook people. My mother did not 
go to her gardens for weeks! These events were more important to them 
than Akalali [a Ndjuka prophet of the 1970s; see Chapter XIII] is to 
us',!3 Moreover, there is good reason to assume that Coba's death 
ushered in a new era during which the number of posthumous condemna- 
tions increased greatly.!4 

The following stage in the interrogation of Coba's ghost began in a 
routine way. In the morning, after gravediggers and elders had eaten 
their breakfast at leisure, the corpse was brought out of the mortuary, 
and placed on the heads of two gravediggers. As probably had been 
agreed upon the day before, this interrogation was to focus on the 
instruments of witchcraft Coba might have hidden in the village. The 
ghost complied; at several places in the villages bottles were dug up 
and strange objects removed from the palm leaves covering houses. 
Until 1972, such a 'cleansing' was a routine procedure; we ourselves 
have witnessed quite a few. The objects thus recovered were probably 
nothing else but defensive weapons people use against the alleged black 
magic of their neighbours and kinsmen, But then, shortly before the 
corpse was finally to be carried away from the village, a new and un- 
expected development occurred. 


5. Coba reveals a conspiracy 


Instead of remaining close to the ritual centre of the village - ancestor 
shrines and mortuary - where the interrogation of a ghost is usually 
conducted, the bearers broke through the circle of gravediggers, 
elders and onlookers, and ran for the bush. They were stopped at the 
forest's edge by gravediggers who had hurriedly followed to intercept 
them. When the interrogation was resumed it was Coba's ghost who took 
the initiative by chiding the investigators. 'Why are you in such a 
hurry to get rid of me? Don't you wish to know more about what is 
going on these days, in this and other villages? There is more to tell!’ 
Among considerable consternation the interrogation continued. Coba's 
spirit then began to reveal that she had formed part of a coven, repre- 
sented in all Ndjuka villages, and that many of her former collaborators 
were still at large. Coba's ghost added that her 'colleagues' offered her 
as a sacrifice so that this unsavoury business would remain secret. In 
revenge she proposed that she, would she be given time, could unmask 
those witches. She promised to expose all witches (puu ala den wisiman 
a gogo).'® In this way, the whole of the coven could be liquidated. 
When we strip this dialogue of its supernatural rhetorics, what remains 
is a statement by the gravediggers to the Ndjuka people saying: ‘Our 
work has not been completed by this single disclosure. We demand a 
full investigation of the whole of the Ndjuka nation. We, gravediggers, 
and elders assembled at Puketi, are the ones to conduct that investiga- 
tion’. 

Courage was needed to adopt this position. The gravediggers were 
clearly deviating from established procedure by taking this bold initia- 
tive. The reputation of a gravedigger was - and is - a vulnerable one. 
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Although the general belief was that gravediggers were mere instru- 
ments moved by the ghost, often the suspicion that the bearers would 
attempt to distort the ghost's message for personal gain was not far 
below the surface. In this particular case the odds were high. The 
bearers were obviously taking a political stance. After Menisaki's mis- 
sion, to demand another witch cleansing operation must have been close 
to sedition in the eyes of the tribal authorities. The bearers were 
running the risk of being denounced as frauds, not because their 
apprehensions were not widely shared, but because their suggestions 
smacked of political scheming. At any rate, the corpse bearers wished 
to spread the risks: they complained that they were tired of this stint 
of carrying and asked others to take over, 

A fresh team of bearers was summoned to replace the first one. It 
confirmed the findings of their colleagues: Sa Coba had indeed promised 
to reveal a conspiracy that threatened the Ndjuka nation. The same 
apprehensions that had prompted Menisaki to journey to Diitabiki some 
time earlier were voiced again, only on this occasion by a spirit. The 
method advocated by the gravediggers was novel; it meant using Coba's 
remains as an oracle. Popular excitement was great. Although permis- 
sion for this unusual interrogation - as far as we know nothing of the 
kind had ever occurred in Ndjuka history - had to come from Chief 
Oseisie, few doubted the outcome. This, after all, was what people had 
been waiting for since the time of Menisaki's journey to Diitabiki. 

In a palaver at Diitabiki, especially convened for the occasion, Oseisie 
and Saka granted permission. The seal of the latter, custodian of Djem- 
ba's obeahs, was as essential as that of Oseisie. Whatever misgivings 
the two most powerful men of Ndjuka society might have entertained 
about this development, they dared not thwart it. A refusal would 
anger the people. Earlier, as we have seen, they had scolded Menisaki 
but they had not been in a position to refuse his request for the extra- 
ordinary oath taking. Now, with so many Opu elders involved, they 
could hardly reject the gravediggers' proposition. Besides, the decision 
to grant an extended interrogation was taken on the second day, at 
which point no one could have predicted that the investigation would 
run for weeks and leave no village untouched by its findings. Thus, on 
this second day, it was not astonishing that the palaver at Diitabiki 
granted permission for a sequel to the inquest. 


6. The ancient capital 


Puketi, the place where this unusual inquest was to be held, was not 
an ordinary Ndjuka village. It consisted of two villages: Woo Wataa Abaa 
and Bilose Puketi. Together these formed the ancient capital of the 
Ndjuka nation. During the last decades of the eighteenth century, the 
village had been the residence of the Paramount Chief and the Post- 
holder, the representative of the colonial government. Many of the old 
national shrines were situated here. Even today national rites cannot be 
satisfactorily completed without prayers and libations at these ancient 
shrines. Moreover, although Coba was of humble origins, she was, for 
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all practical purposes, considered a Misidyan. Her demise would bring 
elders from various Upstream villages to Puketi. Finally, Puketi was 
strategically situated. It belonged to a cluster of villages that straddled 
Opu and Bilo. Although the social significance of this distinction has 
often been overrated in the older literature it, nonetheless, does some- 
times play a role in Ndjuka politics. At any rate, Puketi, located as it 
is at the beginning of Opu territory, could recruit elders and grave- 
diggers from both areas. All in all, both the geographical and promi- 
nent political position of Puketi certainly must have added to the rapid 
spread of the witch-cleansing movement over the whole of the Tapana- 
honi region. 

Once the interrogation was resumed, the significance of the inquest 
became clearer with each day that passed. The ad hoc committee of 
elders and gravediggers that had supervised the inquest during the 
first two days was expanded. Elders from Diitabiki and other villages 
joined the committee and transformed it into 'the investigation com- 
mittee’. It was ordained that all adults of Puketi, male and female, had 
to pass under the bier that held Coba's corpse. The innocent could 
pass freely, but those who were barred passage by sudden movements 
of the bearers were either considered to be witches or they were held 
responsible for other hostile deeds against their fellow tribesmen. The 
witches, and perhaps also other miscreants, were to undergo a cleans- 
ing ritual for which they had to pay the elders. People from neighbour- 
ing villages, who had come to the scene of the investigation attracted 
by sensational revelations, could, 'if their hearts urged them to do so’, 
submit to the screening as well.!° 

While the subjection of Puketi's inhabitants and other ‘volunteers’ to 
the witchcraft screening was not unusual - in the past full investiga- 
tions of the village populations sometimes took place when doubts were 
raised about the identity of the person responsible for a death - some 
later developments at Puketi certainly were novel. These occurred after 
Saka had left Diitabiki to spend a few weeks in his rustic forest camp, 
two days paddling upstream from Diitabiki. Many Ndjuka elders have 
such forest camps to which they occasionally retire. They enjoy staying 
for a while in the quiet and secure ambiance of their camps with only 
'the children' (dependants) around them, and with fish and game more 
plentiful than in the crowded area of the ten villages to which Diitabiki 
belonged. As far as can be reconstructed today, it was no political 
manoeuvre on Saka's part to withdraw to his forest camp. He probably 
had misjudged the situation. All accounts stress that Saka, once he 
understood what had been going on at Puketi during his absence, was 
convinced that the Investigation Committee had deliberately sprung an 
unpleasant surprise on him. 

After Saka's departure the following dramatic developments occurred. 
First, the witchcraft screening was made obligatory for all Tapanahoni 
Ndjukas, from Poligudu at the mouth of the river to the farthest bush 
camp on the upper reaches of the river. All Ndjukas were obliged to 
pass under the bier in order that Coba's ghost might point out who her 
former accomplices had been. The statement some historians!’ give is: 
'Coba crossed over them. The water of the corpse fell on everybody' 
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(Coba abaa den. A dede wataa kai na ala sama). That the ordeal had 
become obligatory meant that Chief Oseisie's permission had been se- 
cured. With hundreds of Ndjukas pouring into Puketi, and with a 
continuing flow of new denouncements of witches, the whole of the 
Tapanahoni was in turmoil. Second, as the weeks passed by, the super- 
natural process was redefined, Not only was it now said that the de- 
composing corpse harboured Coba's ghost, it was also believed to be an 
instrument in the hands of Sweli Gadu. The investigation committee 
judged that Sweli had mounted Coba (Sweli subi Coba). Such a 'defini- 
tion of the situation’ could only mean that Saka's colleagues of the Sweli 
cult considered the enquiry at Puketi to be a legitimate search for 
witches, an investigation from which they no longer could stand aloof. 
Finally, new innovating rituals cleansed those witches who were dis- 
covered; they were restored to their former position as honourable 
citizens, Who the priests were who performed these rites is not fully 
known, It seems likely that the Sweli priests were involved; they after 
all were the only ones who commanded an anti-witchcraft ‘apparatus! 
(see note 16). 

Obligatory screening of all Ndjukas, cleansing rites and fines for 
those who were exposed as witches all point to the fact that this clearly 
was a witchcraft eradication movement. Soon it began to acquire other 
characteristics as well. While the screening process was well underway, 
the investigation committee decreed that Sa Coba's ghost, assisted by 
Sweli, would exorcize all possessing spirits which could pose threats to 
their human carriers or to the community. It was felt that mediums em- 
ploying such spirits for their own selfish purposes, thereby often 
endangering the health of their own kith and kin, had already done too 
much harm. Particularly the kunuman (mediums of avenging spirits of 
the Papa, Ampuku or Yooka categories) came under suspicion; the 
Kumanti mediums were the only ones above suspicion. It should be 
recalled that avenging spirits never belong to the Kumanti pantheon; 
their mediums are often respected medicinemen. All other spirit mediums 
would have to subject themselves to an investigation considerably more 
intensive and critical than the one an aspiring medium traditionally 
faces when seeking legitimation of its spirit by the community at the 
onslaught of possession. Older men and women who were in positions of 
command at the spirit medium shrines faced similar scrutiny. 

Besides the massive screening of people, this investigation of mediums 
was by far the most drastic step taken. A medium considered his spirit 
as property, something which dearly had been paid for in terms of time 
and money, and which gave voice to part of the psyche's repressed 
strivings. An exorcism meant the undoing of years of instruction and 
great financial losses. It also implied giving up any hope of influencing 
village affairs through mediumship. For many the exorcism entailed 
social degradation and emotional impoverishment. For the custodians of 
spirit shrines even larger financial losses were involved; no more sup- 
plicants or apprentices who were paying fees. While, just as painful, 
they no longer had opportunities for wielding of influence through 
divination. 

In less than two or three months, hundreds of mediums were deprived 
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of their spirits. All potentially harmful supernatural beings, or any of 
such spiritual agencies indifferent to the human fate, were immediately 
exorcized. Only spirits that would never haunt the living as avenging 
spirits - for example the Kumanti spirits - were tolerated. This whole-— 
sale exorcism, and the accompanying destruction of shrines, fetishes 
and other obeahs, lives on in Ndjuka history as 'Coba removes [evil] 
things' (Coba puu sani). It was undoubtedly the greatest iconoclastic 
purge in their history. One historian recalled his mother describing the 
consequences. 
'[...] a complete nocturnal silence, only the river could be heard at 
night, everything else was so quiet! It was an eerie silence. [He meant 
that the singing, shouting, and howling of mediums during their 
trances had completely vanished from the nightly sounds of the vil- 
lage.] But five, perhaps seven years later, the spirits were back, 
other spirits but the general effect was the same',!8 
The case of Ma Amalesi of the village of Diitabiki is indicative of gen- 
eral trends. Ma Amalesi, with other villagers, was ordered to appear 
before Coba at Puketi. After she had crept under the bier, the investi- 
gation committee concluded from the movements of the bearers that not 
all was well. She was not a witch, it was concluded, but her medium- 
ship of a bush spirit (Ampuku) made Coba's ghost feel uncomfortable. 
(This fact of mediumship must have been known to most members of the 
committee well in advance.) A bush spirit was believed to have very 
little regard for the welfare of human beings; it was also hard to rein 
in once it had discovered its own goals. Hence it was considered dan- 
gerous and a threat to the human community. Ma Amalesi was sent back 
to Diitabiki to fetch all her cult objects and paraphernalia. These were 
handed over to the committee. Together with the cult objects of dozens 
of other mediums they were burnt. The Ampuku spirit was exorcized 
with a simple ablution. A generation later, after Amalesi's death, the 
same bush spirit returned and took possession of Ma Foida, Amalesi's 
sister's daughter.19 

Rumours about these iconoclastic purges reached the missionaries on 
the coast. It gave them heart. They cheered the news that spirit 
shrines were burnt and fetishes thrown into the river. However, they 
were inclined to overestimate the iconoclastic drive of the new move- 
ment. Many missionaries believed it to be an attempt to purify Maroon 
religion of all lesser supernatural beings and leave only the High Gods; 
presumably they hoped that subsequently they would succeed in rede- 
fining these in Christian terms. But such far-reaching aims were not on 
the minds of the people who sat on the investigation committee. As we 
have seen, it left all Kumanti spirits untouched. Kersten (1896:185), 
who visited Diitabiki briefly in 1895 to discuss the founding of a mis- 
sionary school, was astounded when he saw that spirit shrines and 
other cult objects abounded. He asked Chief Oseisie for clarification and 
received the following reply: 'We have done away with the really evil 
spirits; all the good ones we kept’. Most missionaries soon turned sour 
on the movement when their hopes for total destruction of 'idolatry' 
were frustrated and, to make matters worse, when the priests of the 
new movement began proselytizing among converts to Christianity. At 
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any rate, the events at Puketi were impressive by any standard. It was 
by far the most extensive iconoclastic and witchcraft eradication move- 
ment that ever swept through the interior.*° 


7. The power behind Coba's ghost 


During those weeks of purges Puketi was the scene of a continuing 
carnival. Hundreds of Ndjukas from all Tapanahoni villages were attend- 
ing. Showing off their finest clothes, eager not to miss anything of the 
scandals unearthed, and to enjoy fully the excitement and sensation 
that each new day brought. Who was running this show? Who was 
responsible for the fact that an ordinary inquest had been transformed 
into a witchcraft eradication movement with strong iconoclastic over- 
tones? 

Perhaps the gravediggers were the ones who had the best chances to 
organize this political game. They, after all, took the initiative. Yet, it 
seems fairly certain that they were only mere catalysts. As usual, the 
gravediggers represented nothing more than an ad hoc collection of 
individuals (with certain minimal qualifications) from Puketi and neigh- 
bouring villages to assume responsibility for this particular burial and 
the funerary rites that followed it. Had Coba's death occurred a few 
weeks later the composition of the gravediggers group would have been 
different. Some of the gravediggers that were present at this occasion 
would then have returned to their work as freight carriers on the 
Lawa-Marowijne route, paddling and punting their boats up and down 
the river. Thus, the gravediggers did not form a corporate group with 
shared interests. They came from different villages, and were expected 
to be 'neutral', to distance themselves from local concerns and power 
games. People say: 'Gravediggers have no village’ (Oloman nd kondee). 
This does not mean that they would not, on occasion, further the 
interests of their own village or matrigroup, yet this ideology must 
have worked as a formidable check against any such attempt. 

It is equally unlikely that the investigation committee had master- 
minded a particular political course; they, as everybody else, had no 
idea where their day-to-day decisions would lead them. The committee 
was composed of gravediggers who held ranks of prestige (basi) in the 
association, but many other elders had been invited to join them. 
Analogous to the gravediggers, these elders (lanti) were not supposed 
to promote the interests of one particular lineage or village. Their duty 
was to represent the Ndjuka nation, and above all to remain aloof from 
local squabbles and interests (see Kébben 1969a). Once the investiga- 
tions were underway, they certainly will have attempted to give direc- 
tion to it - the incorporation of Sweli priests in the committee attests to 
that. Still, the real drive did not originate within their ranks. All the 
evidence indicates that they were just as surprised as anybody else by 
the turn of events. They tried to let others share in the responsibility 
for the unusual occurrences, rather than endeavour to steer or control 
them. 

Manoeuvres by political and religious leaders as a cause of the up- 
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heaval does not make sense either, First, Saka played no role whatso- 
ever in starting the screening at Puketi: he merely resigned himself to 
the way things developed. Second, Saka was faraway in his Upstream 
forest camp when the witch craze broke out. There is little doubt his 
followers informed him of events at Puketi: Saka had a network of spies 
reaching all Upriver villages, and some Downriver ones as well. One 
thing seems to be certain: Saka was not in favour of Coba's prolonged 
inquest, and probably hoped that sooner or later it would blow over. It 
appears that Saka had lost control of the situation. 2! 

Another man to consider is Oseisie, Paramount Chief since 1884. Did 
Oseisie perhaps set this all up to counter the predominating influence 
on religious affairs exerted by 'uncle' Saka? However, appealing as 
such a suggestion might seem at first glance, there is little to sub- 
stantiate it and much to refute it. Certainly, Oseisie had a motive in 
his dislike for the old caucus of religious bosses headed by Saka. How- 
ever, he neither had the means nor the dedicated following to organize 
the Puketi investigations or to enforce its decisions. Moreover, when an 
opportunity presented itself to restore Diitabiki's grip on the investi- 
gation committee, he quickly sided with Saka as later events will demon- 
strate. Some of the relevant evidence will be presented hereafter. 

When queried about the persons in charge at Puketi, the historians 
consulted were not of much assistance. Although several sections of the 
Coba purges were related to us in great detail, no one could actually 
provide us with the names of the gravediggers who made the first 
startling announcements about Coba's ghost's disclosures. At our 
prompting a few suggestions were offered, but always in a rather hypo- 
thetical way: 'Well, it could have been Father Djenta or Father Asawiki, 
these were bosses of the gravediggers at that time'. We came to feel 
that it was rather pointless to ask for names or for leaders, or to try 
to figure out which power groups were responsible. A mass movement 
initiated the Coba enquiries and the occurrences that accompanied it. 
That was the case at its inception, and it was still so months later 
when it began to taper off. 

Consider the following facts. The movement received wide support 
from elders and gravediggers. Several teams of bearers must have 
carried Coba's remains, which means that support for screening and 
purges was widespread among members of the gravediggers' association. 
This association, as we have argued, represented a fairly large section 
of the adult male population. The composition of the investigation com- 
mittee itself guaranteed that many influential elders connived at, and 
perhaps even encouraged, the witch hunt. Later, the screening test 
became obligatory, the cooperation of elders in all Tapanahoni villages 
was secured. In view of the prevailing system of village government 
through palavers in which most of the men participated, it implied that 
a considerable part of the male population looked with favour on the 
Puketi enquiries. 

The swift development of the enquiries, the absence of a prophet or 
any other type of charismatic leader, and the cooperation of elders and 
gravediggers in great numbers, all indicate that the Puketi enquiries 
were a popular upsurge, a mass movement. Menisaki's journey to Diita- 
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biki, escorted by dignitaries from various Downriver villages, demand- 
ing action against dangers believed to be threatening Ndjuka society as 
a whole, also supports this thesis. The trip was made shortly before 
Coba's death: one or perhaps a few years earlier. It revealed the 
beginnings of a witch mania; it betrayed the existence of feelings of in- 
security, and possibly fear. The witches represented the omnipresent 
evil people suspected to exist in their midst. We wish to suggest that 
the backing for the enquiries came primarily from that section of the 
adult male population which, during the preceding decade, had estab- 
lished itself as transport carriers for Suriname's and French Guiana's 
gold industry. Three successive gold rushes had brought thousands of 
fortune hunters to the Marowijne-Lawa basin, and hundreds of Ndjuka 
boat owners profited from it (Chapter I). 

Very few advocates of the anti-witchcraft campaign are remembered 
today. Most of the clues which reveal the 'social anchorage’ of the 
movement stem from the idiom of witchcraft: the have-nots were pointed 
out as main suspects. Women, in particularly older females, were prime 
suspects. Those who did not possess much had a motive for committing 
the heinous crimes witches were believed to be guilty of; such at least 
was the core of this reasoning. Consumed by envy they would enlist 
the support of supernatural agencies to hurt their enemies or rivals or 
cause adversity. Others were believed to have poisoned their more 
prosperous kinsmen. 


8. Saka's traumatic journey 


As the investigations at Puketi gained momentum, with hundreds of 
Ndjukas journeying to the 'Coba oracle’, Saka was reposing at his 
forest camp 'Bilo Wataa', not far from present-day Gaan Boli. Saka did 
not like the news his spies brought him: it smacked of revolt against 
his religious authority. Then, one day a message arrived with left Saka 
thunderstruck: he was ordered to appear before the Coba oracle with 
all his ‘dependants’. Saka, who had felt secure from interference by 
Puketi's gravediggers, was told to submit himself to the judgement of a 
witch's ghost. He, the religious authority par excellence, to be tested 
by these people! To his chagrin, they also declared that his own obeah 
Sweli had to screen him! At that time, influential elders at the Puketi 
gathering had declared the fusion of Sweli and Coba's oracle a fact. 
Immediately it must have been clear to Saka that the investigation 
committee felt strong enough to challenge him, Saka realized that he 
had allowed to let control of the Sweli obeah slip out of his hands. He 
had seriously underestimated the appeal of the Puketi enquiries for a 
wide range of people in Ndjuka society and he had wrongly assessed 
the forces behind it. Obviously, the massive submission to the Sweli 
ordeal at the prompting of Menisaki had not allayed fears. What was 
worse, he had allowed a new oracle to emerge that operated beyond his 
sphere of influence. For the first time in Ndjuka history, people now 
had a direct possibility to consult Sweli on matters of witchcraft and 
other grave issues, and they could do so on a regular basis and in 
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public. Hitherto, a ‘carry oracle' of national stature had not been 
available. But now the bier with Coba's decaying remains served as 
one.?? And in the meantime, Saka had gone fishing! 

Saka then decided to redress the situation by seizing the initiative. 
He assembled all his dependants, as he was ordered to do, but he for- 
bade them to subject themselves to the Coba oracle. Saka with a few 
trusted followers took to their boats and made the trip to Diitabiki. 
This was a traumatic journey engraved today in the memory of Saka's 
descendants as the hour of trial. For the first time, the erosion of his 
political support became clear to him. In painful detail grandchildren of 
Saka recall the account he related to them; to whom he spoke when 
stopping at bush camps and villages on their way downriver. Gradually 
the extent of betrayal had dawned upon him; he began to realize how 
his network of ‘devoted’ followers and friends had crumbled away 
during the frenzy at Puketi. Da Anono, one of Saka's confidants and 
occasional spies, warned him at the Godo Olo boat landing: 'Father 
Saka, -you have to appear before the Coba oracle, you and your de- 
pendants'. Saka showed himself outraged. He firmly rejected any notion 
that he, or his 'children', could be forced to undergo the witchcraft 
test. It is recalled that he said: 'My children will not crawl under the 
body of a witch; the corpse of a witch that should have been disposed 
of weeks ago; my children will never tolerate the gravediggers to carry 
the corpse around them! I have my own obeah to work with!'! Such was 
the nature of his responses to the elders at Godo Olo and at other 
places where he stopped. This was also the answer that he gave Oseisie 
when the Chief asked him to surrender to the wishes of the people.?3 

A few days after his arrival at Diitabiki, Saka's preparations were 
completed. The only way to get the upper hand, he must have realized, 
was to offer the Ndjuka people another 'carry oracle’, one that would 
fulfill the same needs as the Coba oracle did. But what obeah to em- 
ploy? Sweli was not a good proposition: Saka had lost control over it. 
The ancient Panga Boko and the Gaan Tata obeahs were too weak to 
assist Saka in regaining the ascendancy. People were familiar with their 
powers and, clearly, these had proven to be insufficient. Buried at 
Saanti Goon, however, was the great obeah of the war of independence, 
the undiluted Gaan Tata or Gwangwela obeah. Saka concluded that these 
"pure' obeah had to be exhumed. 

However, two problems had to be solved before Saka could hope to 
gain access to such powerful obeah. First, there was the religious and 
technical problem of how to ‘enrich’ the diluted Gaan Tata obia until its 
strength was equal to the original one buried at Saanti Goon. In addi- 
tion, the obeah would have to made accessible in a form which allowed 
it to be employed as the key part of a 'carry oracle’. The second task 
was to convince people of the authenticity and strength of the new 
oracle, no mean feat in view of the enormous popularity of the Coba 
oracle, and the close cooperation the Investigation Committee had man- 
aged to secure with Oseisie and other influential notables. Beforehand, 
Saka had advised Oseisie about this audacious project, but the Chief 
counselled against it: 'What is buried remains buried; the obia has 
caused too much strife in the past' (Morssink 1932). Oseisie kept in- 
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sisting that Saka submit himself to the Coba cum Sweli oracle, rather 
than launching risky innovations by himself. 

Saka took to his boat early one morning and headed for the ancient 
sanctuary of Ma Djemba at Saanti Goon. A few trusted followers and one 
of his sons accompanied him. To adequately solve the first problem of 
‘enrichment’ of the obeah, Saka required tools. For this purpose, he 
selected a relatively unknown Kumanti 'carry oracle’, This was a con- 
venient choice, since the oracle was owned by his ‘'own' matrilineal 
group. So there was no one to ask for permission. Second, Kumanti 
deities were above suspicion, having come out of the grand investiga- 
tion at Puketi unscathed. Upon arrival, Saka ordered his followers to 
wait at an open place in the forest at Saanti Goon, the antechamber for 
the uninitiated. He then walked over to the holy place, dug up some 
objects connected with the Gaan Tata cult, and returned to the ante- 
chamber. The Kumanti bundle, repository of the Kumanti deity, was 
fastened to a plank and then put on the heads of two bearers. Divina- 
tion could then start. Its main purpose was to legitimize the under- 
taking and obtain directions from the Kumanti spirit on how to con- 
struct a more powerful Gaan Tata bundle with the objects dug up from 
the past. Cooperation of the Kumanti obeah was secured. This estab- 
lished a connection between traditional religion and the new obeah which 
Saka was at the point of forging. At the end of the day, Saka and his 
small group of followers returned to Diitabiki with two obeahs: the 
ancient Kumanti obeah and the 'enriched' Gaan Tata obeah. To stress 
the departure from the past, the new obeah was now called Gaan Gadu 
obia (Great Deity obeah) or Tata Ede (Father carried on the head).?4 

Now came Saka's most difficult task, to persuade the Ndjukas, in the 
midst of euphoria, that they were wrong. One of his grandchildren re- 
lated how Saka succeeded with the help of conviction, cunning, and 
deceit . 


"After he came back from Saanti Goon late one evening, Father Saka 
went to the boat landing of Diitabiki, Ma Djemba's old landing, you 
know, the muddy one. He carried a beer bottle which he hid by tying 
it to the underside of a boat. At the break of day, father Saka walked 
over to Oseisie's house and called him: "Brother [a diminutive] Sei, 
things happened to me yesterday; you wouldn't believe it. Somebody 
pinched a bottle of beer of mine". Gaanman Oseisie replied: "Well, 
that's your problem uncle, why don't you look for the thief among your 
own children?" But Father Saka insisted that they would look into the 
matter jointly. Father Saka said: "I am sure that none of my children 
did it. But fortunately, I have a way of knowing now. I possess an 
obia that can decide the issue for us. Let us carry this obia of mine 
and see what it comes up with." 

The two men took a paddle from a boat. Father Saka fastened a small 
bundle containing the obia to the middle of the paddle. Gaanman Oseisie 
placed the front side of the paddle on his head; Father Saka carried 
the back end of the paddle. [Note that Oseisie had been given the most 
important position. A front bearer carries more responsibility than the 
hind one.] In this way, the two men had become the first bearers of 
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Gaan Gadu. 

The two men explained to the obia what their problem was: "a beer 
bottle is missing, show us obia, where is it?" But what the two men 
were really doing was to test the powers of the obia [den pubee en 
luku]. Now came the first question: "Did people from another village 
steal the beer bottle?" The obia, in response, forced its bearers to 
move in circles. This was interpreted to mean that the one who took it 
away was not from another village, but from Diitabiki itself. The two 
men then politely begged the obia to help them recover the bottle. The 
obia agreed to assist them. First, they were pushed to the river, 
straight to the muddy landing. Upon arrival Gaanman Oseisie asked: 
"Where do you bring us? Where is the bottle? In one of the boats per- 
haps?" The obia moved its bearers sideways, a clear negative reply. 
"In the water then?" Obia: "Yes". And they found the beer bottle 
under the boat. 

Father Saka was enraptured that the obia worked so well. Father 
Oseisie was equally impressed. However, the obia itself proved to be 
dissatisfied. The obia spoke: "Now, let me give you a piece of my 
mind. You two men appear to have tested me, as if you had no faith in 
me whatsoever. You will have to pay me for this lack of trust." 

The obia then pronounced that Oseisie had to pay twelve pangi [a 
cloth used by women as wrap-around skirts, but it is also a traditional 
form of payment for fees and fines] and one wicker bottle with rum. 
And this explains why today witches, after treatment, have to pay 
exactly these goods in the same quantities. Father Saka, however, had 
to pay much more. The obia reprimanded him for displaying so little 
trust while he should have known much better. The obia reminded him 
that Ma Djemba had taught him the secrets of Saanti Goon. Saka was 
fined 30 pangi and six wicker bottles with rum, that is what our Father 
Saka had to pay. [This account of how the obia accepted its custodians 
is a fairly routine one. To remove doubts the punishment is most severe 
for the person who is to profit most. ] 

Now the obia was ready to be shown to the people [fu tyai en a 
ganda, ‘for going public']. The following day all the people of Lon 
Wataa [area around Diitabiki] had a chance to see for themselves what a 
wonderful "carry oracle" they had been given. Father Saka and Father 
Oseisie had first carried Gaan Gadu; its first regular bearers were 
Father Saka's sister's son and Oseisie's son. And so we got our Gaan 
Gadu!'25 


When the first reactions of the people proved to be favourable, council 
meetings were proclaimed for all Tapanahoni Ndjukas. For three days a 
Great Council convened at Puketi, and afterwards continued for eight 
more days at Diitabiki. Oseisie and Saka jointly presided over both 
oceasions; both dressed in the uniform they had received from the 
authorities in Paramaribo. 

One of the first decisions of the Great Council was to dissolve the 
investigation committee, and to bury Coba's remains. This was done in 
a shallow grave: the deceased received a 'sinner's burial', a compromise 
between abandoning the corpse and an ordinary interment. Respect for 
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Sweli, who had made use of the corpse as His vehicle for quite a while, 
brought the Great Council to decide on this compromise. More signifi- 
cantly, the Council resolved that all decisions of the Coba oracle were 
to be honoured. The destruction of evil objects, the exorcism of 
untrustworthy spirits; both were applauded as great improvements in 
the quality of life. 'A load was lifted off our minds to know that all 
these bad spirits were no longer around', one historian recalled his 
mother telling him. 

For the pattern of future power relations, the merger accomplished by 
Saka was crucial. At an earlier stage, probably around the 1870s, Saka 
and Aban (without Ma Djemba's assent, historians insist) had managed 
to merge the Panga Boko, Gaan Tata, and Sweli obeahs for the purpose 
of exporting an attractive combination to the Saramakas. To what extent 
the three cults remained distinct at Diitabiki, their source of origin, is 
a matter of conjecture. But even there, at the place of origin, some 
form of fusion must have been accomplished before the Coba enquiries. 


The first carry oracle (from De Goeje 1908) 

The merger that followed was more hazardous: it had to be done 
quickly and under everybody's nose. First, Saka had Sweli's vehicle, 
Coba's dead body, removed. With the help of Oseisie and a few of his 
own relatives, all of them Sweli priests, Saka then made his second 
move: Sweli Gadu was offered hospitality in Gaan Gadu's new sacred 
bundle. This probably was acceptable to the majority of the Coba 
oracle's supporters. What they desired most was a ‘religious machine! 
that would consolidate the gains of the past few months and give assur- 
ance of constant vigilance in the future. Moreover, they insisted that 
human tampering with divine guidance should be eliminated. This was 
partly honoured when the decision was taken to bring consultations of 
the new oracle in the open; in the future practically all divination of 
Gaan Gadu was to be done in public. Only delicate matters involving 
the Chief and the more important priests could be put before the deity 
in the seclusion of the Gaan Gadu shrine. This 'carry oracle’ came far 
towards fulfilling these demands: it was carried through the village and 
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consulted on a fixed spot in Diitabiki's centre, and several individuals 
from various kin groups were associated with it, thus reducing the risk 
of human tampering. The personnel for this new oracle consisted of at 
least two teams of bearers (tyai gaduman), priests interpreting the 
movements of the oracle (takiman), and a 'speaker' (pikiman), an 
official responsible for the communiqué to be issued after each consul- 
tation. 

Saka, supported by Oseisie when events seemed to be developing 
favourably, had in one stunning blow reversed fortunes. Saka was in 
command again and the Coba oracle was out of the way. The fusion of 
Gaan Gadu and Sweli guaranteed that no one could turn the new cult as 
@ weapon against him. After all, only Saka knew about the Gaan Gadu 
obeah. While formerly Saka was only a primus inter pares among Sweli 
priests, after the merger his position was unassailable. The consider- 
able prestige and legitimacy of Sweli came to reinforce the Gaan Gadu 
cult. The merger was successful to such a degree that followers began 
to use the names of the constituent cults as synonyms for the end 
product. Names such as Gaan Tata, Sweli Gadu, and Agumaga remained 
in use, but Saka preferred Gaan Gadu or Tata Ede.?° 

It was no longer 'business as usual' for the old caucus of priests at 
Diitabiki. The elders at Puketi, the investigation committee and its 
numerous followers, they all had surrendered to Saka, but only after a 
price had been exacted: the radical reorientation of the national cults. 
The clamorous and affluent boatsmen demanded a much more active 
priesthood, dedicated to the goal of eradicating witchcraft. The search 
for 'the enemies within the gates' - as Mayer (1970:62) once aptly 
named an African society's witches - was to become the main preoccupa- 
tion of Gaan Gadu's priests. From this point on, war had to be waged 
against them. The boatmen were willing to pay Saka handsome fees, but 
they demanded protection of lives, prosperity, and reputation in 
return. It should be clear from the new oracles that they, the boatmen, 
were vindicated as hard-working citizens of the Ndjuka nation who 
could walk upright. Why the boatmen had so much interest in the 
Puketi enquiries is a subject that deserves explanation; this will be 
offered in a later chapter. Here it suffices to remark that the new Gaan 
Gadu cult took over in toto the reforms promulgated by the members of 
the investigation committee, who in turn were egged on by a new class 
of boat owners. He who pays the piper calls the tune. The events at 
Puketi had brought an atmosphere of emergency to a climax which 
neither Saka, nor anybody else, would have been capable of dispelling, 
even if they had wished to do so. Coba's death therefore marked a 
watershed in Ndjuka religious history; it makes sense to divide that 
history into two periods, before and after Coba.?7 


9. Gaan Gadu's missionary drive 


What happened after the founding of the Gaan Gadu cult is known 
better. From this point on we do not have to rely solely on oral his- 
tory. Published and archival material is available for the better part of 
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this second phase of the movement's history. As soon as the Tapanahoni 
Ndjukas had accepted Saka's Gaan Gadu oracle as the mouthpiece of a 
High God without equals - sent directly by Masaa Gadu, the Creator 
God - the decision was taken to export the cult to other Ndjuka areas 
and to other Maroons as well. This missionary drive was related to the 
new theological ideas, in particular to notions about the supreme deity 
and the universal and omnipresent character of evil, points we will take 
up in a later chapter. The Ndjukas saw the new creed as absolutely 
essential to the survival of all Maroons, not as something of only par- 
ochial or tribal significance. Such sentiments were, of course, rein- 
forced by the rewards the hieratic leadership stood to gain from a new 
stream of followers, 

In 1891, several meetings were held at various places in the coastal 
plain to familiarize Maroons with theological notions central to the new 
cult. In particular, people were urged to free themselves from the 
shackles of possessing spirits by pushing their shrines into the river 
and burning their amulets. And this is exactly what many proceeded to 
do. Almost simultaneously news came from mission posts along the Cotti- 
ca and in the Sara Creek region. Carpenters constructing a mission 
post at Wan Hati, not far from Walimbomofu (near present-day Agiti 
Ondoo), at that time the Cottica Ndjuka's central village, reported a 
festive religious meeting that brought approximately 300 Ndjukas to- 
gether in that place. Obeahs were destroyed, while a solemn oath to the 
‘Great Deity' was sworn. New laws seem to have been promulgated. A 
man who had beaten his wife was publicly whipped (BHW 1892:139-44). 
Schaerf (1892:520) mentions the case of a Ndjuka who had battered his 
wife and was executed in punishment. Although the death penalty for 
such reason was, in all likelihood, never imposed, let alone executed, 
the general trend was towards greater strictness with all sorts of 
misdemeanour and offences. 

Early in 1892, when another missionary visited Kofikampu on the Sara 
Creek, he was informed that the year before a message had reached 
them from Chief Oseisie ordering the Sara Creek Ndjukas to burn all 
their fetishes. In the future, they were allowed to only worship Gaan 
Gadu. Moral injunctions accompanied this theological edict. Divorce was 
no longer to be tolerated. Even wife beating, the missionary observed, 
could not be accepted any longer (BHW 1892:139-44). Iconoclastic 
purges were also reported from the Matawais and Ndjukas living along 
the lower Saramacca. The source (NB 1892:574) suggests that these 
purges occurred early in 1892 or perhaps already in 1891. They took 
place at the behest of elders of the Cottica Ndjukas. Here, the report 
asserts, that ‘certain great spirits and strong ancestor ghosts were 
exempt from the purges; these spirits, on the contrary, [Ndjuka elders 
demand] should be cultivated’. 28 

The Gaan Gadu movement even affected some Saramaka villages. In 
February 1892, in the village of Sofibuka along the central part of the 
Suriname River, among northern Saramakas, Anake, a messianic 
prophet, instigated a revolt against a cult of foreign extraction (see 
Chapter V). This cult, here variously called Gaan Tata or Sweli, ap- 
pears to have had a firm grip on village life. There can be little doubt 
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that this Gaan Tata cult was an offshoot of its Tapanahoni namesake. 
Albitrouw (1979:28), main chronicler of the Anake movement, specific- 
ally mentions the fact that some inhabitants of Sofibuka had journeyed 
to the Tapanahoni to obtain Sweli from the Ndjukas. But these trips 
must have taken place many years before Albitrouw's first visit to the 
village in 1892; they can be linked to the first wave of obeah export 
triggered off by Saka in the eighties or even earlier. When Albitrouw 
arrived on the scene, the village was still in turmoil as a result of 
iconoclastic purges ordered by custodians of the local Sweli shrine 
(Albitrouw 1979:29). In view of the moment in Maroon history at which 
these purges were initiated this could have meant only one thing: 
injunctions from the Tapanahoni had reached these Sweli shrine keepers 
probably at the end of 1891, Perhaps Sara Creek Ndjukas had acted as 
intermediaries; perhaps the messages had been relayed to Sofibuka 
directly by emissaries from the Tapanahoni. Reports such as these, 
coming from various places on the Cottica, Saramacca, and Suriname 
Rivers, and from the Sara Creek and recorded almost simultaneously, 
demonstrate that Saka and his assistants wasted little time to start 
proselytizing. 

For the coastal Ndjukas (Cottica River, Sara Creek, Santigron vil- 
lage), the inauguration of branches of the new Gaan Gadu cult had to 
wait until 1893. During that year, a delegation of Cottica notables 
under the leadership of their foremost headman Fania, also known as 
Booko Amaka, journeyed to the Tapanahoni. After a six months' stay 
they returned with a 'carry oracle’ to serve as Gaan Gadu's mouthpiece, 
and with other coveted cult objects. Upon his return in September 
1893, Fania convened a gathering of all Cottica Ndjukas to disclose the 
divine pronouncements given to them during their visit to the Tapana- 
honi centres of Gaan Gadu worship (MBB 1895:53). In 1893 and 1894, 
the missionary Buck, staying near Walimbomofu (near present-day Agiti 
Ondoo), observed several religious innovations in the Cottica region; 
some of these were key institutions of the Gaan Gadu cult (MBB 
1895:53). Similar conclusions can be drawn from a missionary's report 
(MTB 1895:319) for Sara Creek's Gaan Gadu centre at Kiiki Pandasi in 
the year 1893. That the new cult rapidly gained acceptance beyond its 
Tapanahoni heartland can also be inferred from the diaries of Spalburg 
(1979), the first missionary to work for considerable time in the area of 
Diitabiki. During the years between 1896 and 1900, Spalburg noted the 
presence at Diitabiki of Saramakas, Paramakas, Kwintis, and Ndjukas 
from the Cottica and Commewijne regions, and even a few Creoles from 
Paramaribo and Cayenne. These people were waiting for their turn to 
travel to Saka's new Gaan Gadu shrine at Gaan Boli, a subject we will 
now turn to. 


10. Saka founds Gaan Boli 


The dissension developing between Saka and Oseisie, the two most 
powerful men of the Gaan Gadu movement in 1891, is much written 
about. What exactly caused the trouble is not fully understood. Some 
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hold that the considerable rise in salary Chief Oseisie profited from in 
1891 irked Saka (Van Lier 1919:49). (This was one of the steps the 
colonial authorities took to secure the loyalty of the important Chief in 
the most sensitive area of Suriname, the border land between the Dutch 
and the French colonies, full with new economic activity and potential 
conflict between the two colonial powers.) Others contend the trouble 
flared up when Oseisie began to demand a larger share of the emolu- 
ments pocketed by Saka and his assistant priests (Morssink 1932). Still 
others maintain that jealousy within the inner core of Saka's kin group 
(mutual jealousies, den djalusu anga den sefi) was the real cause of 
Saka's embitterment. Nowadays, descendants of Oseisie present a view 
that is predictably different from that of Saka's grandchildren. But 
spokesmen for both groups seem right when they explain: 'People with 
long noses cannot kiss'. 

There is no doubt about the upshot of the confrontation between the 
two men. Saka took his oracle and, together with most of his followers, 
left for an area about two days by boat upstream from Diitabiki. There, 
close to his old forest camp at Bilo Wataa, he founded the village of 
Gaan Boli in 1891. Many Ndjukas from various villages joined him, par- 
ticularly from the Lon Wataa section of the river, the area between 
Moitaki and Kisai. For Diitabiki, Saka's move was an unmitigated dis- 
aster: one village quarter (where Saka's kinsmen and followers had 
settled in the past) was suddenly deserted. Diitabiki, stripped of its 
most powerful shrines and its most prestigious priests, could attract 
few patients and worshippers. 

After 1891 Diitabiki became a mere antechamber for Gaan Boli. At 
times, Saka instructed patients to wait at Diitabiki before proceeding to 
Gaan Boli; these stays could sometimes last as long as two weeks. Its 
prestige so declined that even Chief Oseisie - between 1896 and 1900 
when Spalburg recorded (1979:88) the Chief's whereabouts - spent more 
time in Saka's village than in his own 'capital', During his four years at 
Diitabiki, Spalburg saw Saka only once, in September 1899. Who at that 
time was in command of Ndjuka society was ostentatiously demonstrated. 
During one of the days Saka spent at Diitabiki he sent an order to 
Oseisie telling him to appear before the oracle - at once (Spalburg 
1979:65).29 On another occasion, Saka forbade Oseisie to proceed with 
the funerary rites for a person who had recently died, until Saka had 
had the time to investigate the causes of this particular demise more 
thoroughly (Spalburg 1979:93). During this time, Oseisie clearly was 
relegated to a secondary position. A few years after the founding of 
Gaan Boli, Ma Fiida further enhanced Saka's prestige. Ma Fiida was a 
healer, visionary, but above all a medium who claimed to be possessed 
by a new type of spirit, sent by Gaan Gadu himself. Her role will be 
discussed in detail later (see IV.12.). 

Shortly after 1900, Oseisie managed to build his own Gaan Gadu 
bundle and corresponding oracle in more or less the same way as Saka 
had done a decade earlier. Defectors from Saka's camp assisted Oseisie. 
They provided him with secret information on how the first bundle had 
been put together. Oseisie and the defectors stealthily travelled to 
Saanti Goon, manufactured the second Gaan Gadu bundle, and proclaim- 
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ed this to the nation, So Diitabiki resumed its place among the foremost 
ritual centres of Ndjuka society. 

As a consequence, a bitter conflict erupted. Saka retaliated by stop- 
ping all traffic to Amerindian territory upstream from Gaan Boli. This 
was a severe blow to Oseisie and the population around Diitabiki. The 
region close to the Brazilian border is a favourite area for all Ndjukas. 
Hunters never return with empty hands as game and fish abound. The 
Indians have desirable goods to offer, such as dried fish, game, and 
above all the highly valued, well-trained hunting dogs. Oseisie warned 
Saka that a further continuation of this blockade would be met with 
swift reprisal. No inhabitant of Gaan Boli would be allowed to pass Dii- 
tabiki on his way to the coast. Saka was forced to lift the blockade. 
Unfortunately for Oseisie, Saka's spies discovered that the Chief had 
had an affair with a daughter of one of his wives. Although the daugh- 
ter had another father, in Ndjuka culture this is considered scandalous 
incest, and dangerous to boot, because it arouses the wrath of the 
ancestors. Retribution would be directed against the whole of the 
culprit's lineage. This weakened Oseisie's position considerably. Oseisie 
was summoned to appear before the oracle at Gaan Boli and was found 
guilty. For almost a year Oseisie lived in exile in Gaan Boli; he was 
sentenced to build a new Gaan Gadu shrine single-handedly. Oseisie felt 
miserable and humiliated. According to our sources he lived through a 
state of deep depression. On at least one occasion he tried to take his 
life by slashing his veins. His stepson took the razor from his hands 
before he succeeded. After this attempted suicide, Saka ordered an es- 
cort to follow Chief Oseisie wherever he would go. 

A reconciliation was finally arrived at which left Oseisie in a much 
better position than he had enjoyed before. From that time, Saka and 
Oseisie reached an agreement that gave each party the right to present 
its Gaan Gadu oracle as an authentic mouthpiece of the deity. In Sep- 
tember 1903, a great feast of atonement was held at Diitabiki. Saka 
ordered Chief Oseisie to dance a sacred Kumanti dance in public, con- 
sidered to be humiliating comportment for a Paramount Chief.%° It was 
probably the last public humiliation his rival inflicted on Oseisie. 
Henceforth, two Gaan Gadu oracles, one at Gaan Boli, the other at Dii- 
tabiki, were worshipped. This remained so. until 1972, when Akalali, a 
new religious leader claiming mediumship of the Na Ogii spirit, put an 
end to the activities of the Gaan Gadu oracles on the Tapanahoni. 


11, The second witch mania: the Aguda purges 


Whatever the iconoclastic purges removed, certainly not the fear of 
witchcraft. In 1899, Spalburg wrote in his diaries: 'It is hardly possible 
these days to discuss the true religion with the people; all their con- 
versations turn to one subject only: witch finding. Poor soul whom they 
are after! Every cold, fever or other illness is attributed to witchcraft! 
(1979:78). And again in 1899: 'Many suffer from intestinal disorders 
[...]. This strengthens Gaanman and his medicinemen's conviction that 
there must be a witch at work in Diitabiki [...]. One day, when a boat 
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arrived, a woman jumped out of it and started singing: "Witches are on 
the loose in Gaanman's own village; God has sent me to warn you!" 
(Spalburg 1979:81). 

A few years after the Puketi investigations similar events occurred at 
the village of Keementi. Keementi, in the Downstream section of the 
Tapanahoni, was the seat of Pankuku, one of the most prominent of 
Ndjuka headmen. Oseisie regarded Pankuku as his trusted counsellor; 
he gave him the honorific title of 'Great Fiscal of the Downstream river’ 
(Gaan Fiskali fu Bilose). Pankuku was a Kumanti medicineman of re- 
nown. From all over the Tapanahoni, pupils were sent to him for train- 
ing in Kumanti lore (Spalburg 1979:76). After Menisaki got embroiled 
with Sweli's priests at Diitabiki, Pankuku came to the fore as the most 
prominent headman of the Bilo Ndjukas. His village of Keementi ranked 
foremost among Bilo villages. 3! 

Pankuku's brother Aguda certainly was of lesser fame. He suffered 
from a venereal disease and this ultimately became the cause of his 
death. When the gravediggers were carrying his corpse, they found out 
that Gaan Gadu had killed him. During the many years of his illness his 
genitals had swollen to such an extent that walking became too painful 
for him. During those years of suffering and confinement, the grave- 
diggers disclosed, envy of his healthy and successful kinsman had cor- 
rupted his character. Out of his respect for his brother Pankuku, Gaan 
Gadu permitted Aguda's death to be recorded as a sinner's death (misi 
dede), although he deserved no better treatment than that reserved for 
witches. While they were about to bring Aguda to his shallow grave, a 
replay of the Puketi events took place. Aguda's ghost had reserved a 
farewell word for the community. Burying him speedily was what he de- 
served, the ghost reasoned. However, if they did so they would also 
bury his ample knowledge of all dirty conspiracies he was privy to. 
Gravediggers and elders of Keementi and surrounding villages asked 
permission from Oseisie to delay the interment and start inquiries. 
Saka, however, was vehemently opposed to a second round of such un- 
usual consultations. Oseisie granted permission to Pankuku, consequent- 
ly, Saka ordered all Opu headman to boycott this new stint of witch 
finding and obeah destruction. Saka conceded that the Puketi investi- 
gations had had their use but since then the situation had altered. A 
new oracle at Gaan Boli could handle all their problems, a new enquiry 
was simply a waste of time. Saka's word prevailed throughout the Up- 
stream section of the Tapanahoni. *? 

At Keementi the enquiries proceeded full speed. It was the Coba in- 
vestigation all over again; hundreds of people were summoned to pass 
under the bier with Aguda's corpse on it, while an investigation com- 
mittee was watching. As had happened at Puketi, the ghost would move 
its bearers whenever a witch, or a person associated with another type 
of evil practice, hunched underneath it. The bier would touch the 
person, who would then be subjected to a cross-examination. Hundreds 
of ‘evil objects' were discovered this way and destroyed. Here, in 
Keementi, the evil objects were thrown into the river. People from 
Keementi claim that even nowadays, when water levels are low during 
the dry season, one can still see a great number of rusted pots or con- 
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tainers that held these evil objects. 

These iconoclastic purges became known as Da Aguda puu sani (Fa- 
ther Aguda removes - evil - things). The purges never achieved the 
status of the earlier Coba enquiries. As a consequence of Saka's oppo- 
sition it was defined as an investigation of only local significance. 
Whether local or not, all Bilo villages partook in it. In the Upstream 
area it is hard to gather any information about these purges today. 
Reliable Opu historians know very little about it. Seen from a historical 
perspective, there was another factor which limited its significance, 
namely the absence of any marked change in religious institutions as a 
result of the purges. People recall the Coba enquiries so well because 
they eventually gave rise to the Gaan Gadu cult. Nothing comparable 
resulted from the Aguda enquiries. Yet, this renewed fervour demon- 
strated that the new movement had not been successful in reducing the 
fear of witchcraft. The purges at Keementi kept hundreds of people 
from their daily occupations; it prevented the boatmen from making 
money in the transport industry. The Aguda investigations might have 
been an attempt by Pankuku to build a permanent religious institution 
of tribal significance at Keementi. But this is only a surmise; there is 
no supporting evidence for such a conjecture. If this was what Pankuku 
and other Bilo elders had attempted, then it can be said that they 
failed. 


12, Fiida's years of fame 


Shortly after Saka had left Diitabiki for Gaan Boli (1891), Ma Antene- 
bosu Fiida, a woman from the Misidyan village of Pikin Kondee, began 
to attract the attention of people in the Lon Wataa area around Diita- 
biki. She had earned the reputation of being one of the greatest 
singers of her days. 'If you had heard her sing, you would have given 
her your last penny', volunteered an elder of Diitabiki, who recalled 
being taken to one of her performances as a child. Only very few can 
hope to attain such prima donna status; Fiida was one example, Aupa- 
nini, a Cottica Ndjuka, whom we shall meet later in this account, was 
another. The population at large adored these stars. People would beg 
them to perform in their village. Once such a request was granted, 
every honour was bestowed on the singer. Women would search the skin 
of her feet for sand-flees; then wash and perfume these feet carefully. 
When the prima donna was about to give a performance, people would 
line up from her house to the village square. Clothes were spread in 
front of her, so that her feet would not touch the earth. These per- 
formances were delivered in an atmosphere of exaltation. Decades later, 
admirers still remembered such moments of extasy. 

However, Fiida's virtuoso performances were not the main reason for 
Saka to entice her to come to Gaan Boli. News had reached Saka that 
Fiida, when visiting Diitabiki at the request of Chief Oseisie, had 
spiced her singing with oracular utterances. During those days, shortly 
after the Puketi purges, any manifestation of spirit possession was sen- 
sational, As we have seen, all mediums, with the exception of the 
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almost exclusively male Kumanti spirit medium cult, had come under 
suspicion. But what had made her debut as a singer outside her own 
village so extraordinary were her claims to be Possessed by a new type 
of spirit which directly originated from Gaan Gadu. This spirit was 
called a Gaan Gadu wenti; for a synonym people spoke about 'Da Amooi- 
tee' or 'Da Anado'. The spirit's message was that it was sent to the 
world of humans to bolster belief in Gaan Gadu, delivering proof of the 
supreme divine status of its master.33 

Such oracular utterances must have sounded reassuring to Saka: ob- 
viously Fiida did not intend to challenge the spiritual authority of his 
Gaan Gadu oracle or its shrine keepers. Rather, this looked like an op- 
portunity to enhance its status. Additionally, Fiida's reputation as a 
virtuoso singer made her an asset to every village. Saka's decision was 
soon made. A flotilla of boats decked with flags was sent to Fiida's 
village to bring her to Gaan Boli for a confrontation with the deity. 
Supreme divine endorsement was not long withheld from Fiida's spirit. 
On the day of the confrontation, with Fiida in Gaan Boli's village 
square, Saka and his acolytes consulted the oracle. The deity demanded 
proof that Fiida's spirit really was sent to the Ndjuka people by Him. 
The spirit was asked to put in an appearance. When Fiida fell in 
trance, an unusual sight was noticed in Gaan Boli. A tall bird, prob- 
ably a crane, waded in the shallow water of the village's boat landings. 
Tall as a house, it is claimed; and it did not fly away when people 
approached it. For three consecutive days it remained in the same spot. 
Saka chose to interpret this as the sign demanded by Gaan Gadu; he 
was then convinced that they had an unusual visitor in their midst. 
Henceforth Fiida was accepted as the medium of Father Amooitee; the 
spirit was held to be Gaan Gadu's divine assistant. 

Cooperation between Saka and Fiida intensified as the years went by. 
After her arrival in Gaan Boli, the Amooitee spirit took a stronger hold 
of its medium, steeping her in divine power (a subi en hebi fasi). Fiida 
demonstrated this by acting as a healer: she cured people by the laying 
on of hands and other forms of physical contact. Her embrace was said 
to have especially great curative value. When news about miraculous re- 
coveries began to spread, people from all over the Tapanahoni flocked 
to her for treatment. They came in such great numbers that the whole 
of the Upper Tapanahoni (from Puketi to Gaan Boli) was said to be 
hers. A house was set aside for her medical practice. In the back of it 
was a store room, crammed to the top with gifts from patients. On some 
days, people recall, she would receive as many as fifty pieces of cloth 
(pangi) and more than twenty bottles of beer. 

Fiida's presence at Gaan Boli during the 1890s must have been a 
great boost for Saka. She certainly added to the prestige and lustre of 
his village. For many years Saka felt quite comfortable with Fiida near- 
by; perhaps she made him remember the good old days with Ma Djemba. 
There were many similarities between the two women, the most striking 
one was their gift of clairvoyance. Fiida was able to inform people about 
events happening elsewhere and to read people's thoughts. One day, 
probably at the beginning of her career, Saka tested Fiida. He ordered 
the bearers with the 'carry oracle' to a secluded spot at the village's 
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edge. There, out of Fiida's sight and earshot, Gaan Gadu was consulted 
about current events. Fiida, without having to go into trance, could 
tell the assembled elders at the village square exactly what the message 
was the priests were receiving from the deity through the oracle. None 
of these elders did have any chance to get near the place of divination 
either. All were astounded when they later heard Saka's report about 
the divination, and realized how close the correspondence was between 
Saka's account and Fiida's rendering of the discussion before any of the 
elders, who had followed the oracle for secret consultations, had re- 
turned. 

The fact that she knew the deity's opinion about significant events in 
Ndjuka society changed her position vis-&-vis the priests. Prior to 
Fiida's arrival, Gaan Gadu's judgement about current affairs had usually 
been obtained by consulting the oracle. For each communication with the 
deity the services of a number of priests were required. Saka was in- 
creasingly inclined to consider this process unnecessarily cumbersome 
and time-consuming. He explained to his followers that he just as well, 
and with considerable less effort, could ask Fiida what the divine pro- 
nouncement on the issue was to be. Her possessing spirit, being Gaan 
Gadu's representative on earth, could speak on all such matters with 
sufficient clarity and authority. Astoundingly enough, this proposal was 
accepted. For a number of years, the utterances of Fiida's spirit were 
held to amount to the deity's word. In the eyes of Gaan Boli's resi- 
dents, Fiida had managed to establish a direct line of communication 
with Gaan Gadu. During her prime, Fiida and the old high priest of 
Gaan Gadu reigned as the spiritual leaders of Ndjuka society.*4 

Fiida's reputation as a healer and singer attracted many young women 
who solicited the honour of serving her as supporting singers - she 
never gave up her singing career - and as maid-servants. If they were 
good-looking and could sing well, the girls received an invitation to join 
Fiida's retinue. The maid-servants took care of domestic chores. Fiida 
was not, expected to do any work on her horticultural plots; that too 
was the responsibility of the maids, assisted by other 'volunteers'. This 
last category consisted mainly of patients who had been given to under- 
stand that such work was considered part of their fee. The maid- 
servants drew water for Fiida, emptied chamberpots, swept her houses, 
and did all the cooking. During ceremonies they would place pieces of 
cloth in front of their mistress so that she need not dirty her feet. Her 
maids-in-waiting helped Fiida dress like the Creole ladies from Parama- 
ribo. 

In return for food and other material remunerations, but above all for 
the privilege of being in the limelight, the girls performed these and a 
number of other requested services with dedication. One of these, the 
demand by Fiida's spirit that two girls sleep with his medium each 
night, became the object of controversy much later. Fiida pointed out 
that her tutelary spirit was male, and that he insisted on sharing the 
pleasures of life with her, Interpretations about what happened during 
these nightly seances still vary widely. Two historians, both coming 
from Bilo villages, insisted that the girls really slept with a man, not a 
woman: 'You wouldn't believe it, but the girls felt a male organ pen- 
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etrate them!'S> Others, from Gaan Boli and Diitabiki, held more cynical 
views about what actually took place: probably their sources (parents 
and other relatives who lived in that age) were closer to the scene 
when the scandal broke. These commentators say that it was Fiida her- 
self who had such lustful cravings. Her detractors claim that she pen- 
etrated the girls with a little stick in the shape of a maize cob. 'Who 
has ever heard of a spirit making love?' these cynics now add. During 
the years when Fiida's star was shining brightly, the girls were en- 
thralled. They publicly boasted about the prowess of the Amooitee 
spirit. Ordinary love making was compared to this form of spiritual 
communication, and found lacking. The pleasures their erstwhile lovers 
offered - entering Fiida's service meant severing ties with boyfriends, 
the spirit was jealous - paled in comparison to the raptures brought by 
intimate contact with an indefatigable spirit. 

It appears that for many years Fiida was in command of day-to-day 
operations at Gaan Gadu's shrines. Regularly, about once every year, 
Fiida, accompanied by the high priest Saka, would journey to other vil- 
lages on a 'state visit'. During these solemn occasions Fiida would 
present the honoured villages with dictates, often of an arbitrary kind, 
presumably to display her power. According to several accounts, on a 
number of occasions, she ordered all cooking fires in a village to be 
extinguished. No one dared to stand up to her during those years. 

Fiida is not mentioned in published material that we know of.3® A few 
entries in Spalburg's diary (1979), kept at Diitabiki between 1896-1900, 
probably refer to her. In August 1898, for example, Spalburg wrote: 
‘On Monday, Oseisie sent me a message that captain Labi [headman Labi 
Agumasaka or Saka] had arrived. How different an appearance life now 
has taken! Immediately upon arrival, all those girls travelling with him, 
were possessed by spirits, yelling day and night' (Spalburg 1979:60). 
This passage clearly demonstrates that even the early Gaan Gadu cult 
was associated with spirit mediumship. During the purge of the early 
1890s at Puketi only Kumanti spirit mediums had been left untouched. 
But the women ‘yelling day and night' were not seized by Kumanti 
spirits - very few women ever are (see Chapter III) - but by a new 
category of spirits introduced by Fiida: the Amooitee or Gaan Gadu 
wenti. Fiida certainly must have been among those who disturbed Spal- 
burg's sleep. Another entry in Spalburg's diary can in all likelihood 
also be linked with her. In June 1899, Spalburg (1979:76-7) mentioned 
the presence at Diitabiki of an 'obeah woman' who had been called from 
Puketi to cure a patient. A female from Diitabiki had stolen rice be- 
longing to this 'obeah woman'. This, as Spalburg explains, was con- 
sidered unforgivable because the rice, in fact, belonged to a sacred 
being. The thief was caught, and at the request of Chief Oseisie con- 
demned to the most humiliating of punishments: a public flogging. While 
she was being whipped she managed to escape with the help of some 
onlookers, a fairly routine end of most ‘severe punishments'. The 
‘obeah woman’ is never mentioned by name, but there can be little 
doubt that it was Fiida. No other woman living at that time would have 
been considered a ‘sacred being'; no one else would have prompted 
Chief Oseisie to intervene and demand the severest of punishments. 
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After years of intimate cooperation, Saka and Fiida fell out. As usual 
with incidents that have been recorded only in the minds of contempor- 
aries and then passed on in oral accounts, dates are not available and 
different versions of the collision exist. In one version, Fiida fell from 
grace when Saka discovered she was leaking classified information about 
his Gaan Gadu obeah to Chief Oseisie. More specifically, she was blamed 
for providing Oseisie with detailed instructions on how to put the obeah 
together, once the materials had been collected at Saanti Goon, When 
Oseisie launched his own Gaan Gadu oracle in the opening years of this 
century, Saka first belittled the undertaking; then asserted that divine 
displeasure would soon become apparent through famines and epidemics 
(Van Lier 1919:48). When none of these predicted calamities occurred 
Saka started looking for culprits. Several followers came under sus- 
picion, Fiida being the most prominent of them. Her Amooitee spirit was 
exorcized and she was ousted from her privileged position at Saka's 
court.37 

In another version, Saka's anger was aroused when details about the 
nature of nightly contacts between Fiida and her maid-servants trans- 
pired. What exactly Saka's objections were is hard to know for certain. 
Lesbianism, of frequent occurrence among Creole women during the 
turn-of-the-century, was frowned upon in Ndjuka culture, but tolerated 
if it occurred only infrequently. Impersonation as a man incited more 
criticism. It was natural as long as there was no doubt about her spirit 
seizures, but no longer when people began to consider it fraudulent. 
One foster son of Saka claimed that he had heard the old man give vent 
to his disgust at Fiida's inclinations: 'She was born a woman, then she 
begins to behave like a man! Revolting'.3* 

After her death, Fiida was condemned as a sinner. During the in- 
quest, it was reported that the rough and uncareful way in which Fiida 
had treated her girls in bed, and the fact that she had forced them to 
do this against their will, had galled Gaan Gadu extremely. For this 
reason, the verdict of the gravediggers was that the deity had removed 
her from the living. The communiqué formulated after the inquest must 
have contained very little of this: the news spread within the narrow 
circle of Saka's following and the Chief's lineage. It never seems to 
have reached the headmen of the Bilo villages. One does not wash one's 
dirty linen in public, the priests issuing the inquest communiqué must 
have thought. *? 

When discussing Fiida's career all Ndjuka historians stress her im- 
portance for the Gaan Gadu movement during its early years. They 
assert that Fiida was just as important as Saka for Gaan Boli's status as 
a religious centre. They also agree that she had fallen from grace a few 
years before her death (ca.1910). The exorcism of her Amooitee spirit 
by Saka robbed her of any chance to speak with authority at the tribal 
councils. It also meant she could no longer continue her work as a 
healer. In one single blow her prestige and emoluments were gone. 
Work at the twin oracles of Gaan Boli and Diitabiki returned to normal. 
The period of innovation, and charismatic interference with divination, 
had come to an end. Years of normalcy, standard procedures in divina- 
tion, and almost bureaucratic routines were to replace them. In the 
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future, revolutionary innovations would spring from other sources, ‘° 

Fiida's lasting contribution was the creation of a new pantheon of 
spirits called Gaan Gadu wenti or, in proper Ndjuka Tongo (language of 
the Ndjukas), Gaan Gadu gadu (spirits sent by Gaan Gadu). They were 
considered of lesser stature than Amooitee, but to have originated from 
the same divine source. These emissaries of Gaan Gadu seized scores of 
females. This form of spirit possession posed no threat to the Gaan 
Gadu priesthood, for the priests could either acknowledge individuals 
claiming to be mediums of such deities or withhold such recognition. In 
any case, the utterances of these minor mediums could (by theological 
definition) contradict neither the results of Gaan Gadu divination nor 
the pronouncements of Ma Fiida. During those years, the latter two 
were viewed as direct mouthpieces of the Godhead; the other emissaries 
were subsidiary to them. In the early 1960s, we still could witness a 
few cases of possession by Gaan Gadu wenti. 


13, Tribute and privilege 


Although the new cult aroused great enthusiasm, it actually rested on a 
rather narrow base. The men who stood to gain from it financially, the 
priests, predominantly originated from a few particular matrilineages. Of 
the fourteen Ndjuka clans only two, the Otoo and the Misidyan, and 
within these only a few lineages could lay claim to the spoils. In the 
euphoric mood of the first years, this imbalance was hardly noticed; it 
was, however, to assume major proportions in a later phase. 

A salient feature of the new cult that needs to be discussed here was 
the institution of the 'God's cargoes' (Gadu lai or pokolo). All the pos- 
sessions of those Gaan Gadu was believed to have killed - mainly for 
witchcraft - the priests ritually cleansed and confiscated. Only a small 
proportion of these goods ever found its way back to the relatives. Of 
the remainder, the priests kept more than half of the many prized 
objects and all cash, for their own use. But a remarkable quantity of 
goods, part of it valuable, was left to rot at Saanti Goon, Gaan Gadu's 
sacred forest shrine. Certainly, the priests had not taken the God's 
cargoes solely for their personal enrichment, or as income for them- 
selves or their favourites. They clearly had set aside a large portion 
for Gaan Gadu. Nonetheless, the part that a few priests had confiscated 
was impressive enough. The institution of the God's cargoes would 
become the target for political and religious opposition in later years. 

In 1972, Akalali, a new prophet, finally brought the activities at Gaan 
Gadu's Tapanahoni shrines and oracles to a stop (Chapter XIII). The 
sacred sanctuary was then opened to the public. At first only a few 
people came, but later hundreds swarmed over the holy dumping-place, 
in search of valuable objects. A year later, when taken on a guided 
tour by Akalali, we still saw some goods in varying stages of decay at 
the former sanctuary. The weather and luxuriant vegetation had formed 
green mounds of what must have been some of the earliest dumping 
sites. 

Not far from this sanctuary was the witches' cemetery - if it deserves 
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that name. The corpses of witches were left unburied there, covered 
only with a few branches, for the beasts of prey to devour. As with 
the confiscation of legacies, the discarding of a witch's corpse in the 
forest was an ancient institution; it had been part of the funeral rites 
for witches in Ma Djemba's Sweli cult. What the new cult did was to in- 
crease the number of such cases greatly. Formerly, posthumous con- 
demnations had been exceptional; now it appeared to be applied to a 
majority of the deceased. Between 1961 and 1970, when the Gaan Gadu 
cult was still flourishing in the Tapanahoni region, more than 50 per 
cent of all deceased persons were posthumously condemned as witches 
(Van Wetering 1973:57). During the year 1962, thirty-five God's car- 
goes were received and ritually processed by the priests. The volume 
of confiscated goods brought to Saanti Goon must have been enormous, 
and the spoils for the priests considerable. 

We have no figures about the number of deceased condemned as 
witches during the 1890s. But several sources stress that the number 
of posthumous condemnations was high, right from the beginning of the 
new cult. These historians told us that only a few years after Coba's 
death the witches' cemetery at Saanti Goon was becoming a crowded 
place. People in villages near Saanti Goon complained about the dis- 
turbance of their sleep as a result of the constant bickering among the 
shades of witches. Although Coba's ghost was singled out as a par- 
ticularly loud and argumentative speaker, it was still only one among 
many. The villages of Puketi and Moitaki sent a delegation to the Chief 
with the request that he assist them in finding a way to stop the racket 
coming from the witches' 'cemetery'. To ameliorate conditions Chief 
Oseisie ordered each clan to select and prepare its own 'cemetery' for 
witches. This seems to have brought solace, at least oral accounts em- 
phasize that after this measure had been implemented, no more com- 
plaints were lodged with Gaan Gadu's priests about the overcrowded 
cemetery. This perhaps can be seen as an indirect corroboration of the 
statements from quite a few Ndjukas about the great amount of work 
that Gaan Gadu's priests had to do as a consequence of the epidemic of 
witchcraft during the reign of Chief Oseisie (1884-1915). It should be 
stressed that while the witches’ corpses were from then on spread over 
half a dozen 'cemeteries', all the God's cargoes continued to go to the 
priests and to Saanti Goon. 

The resentment engendered by Gaan Gadu's priests was also directed 
against the posthumous treatment of witches: the practice of not bury- 
ing their corpses. But the God's cargoes remained the point of focus 
for all opponents of the cult. Some organizational features of the cult, 
linked to this 'abominable institution’, such as its centralized and hier- 
archical character, would also come under fire. Maroons from other 
rivers, whether Ndjukas, Saramakas, Matawais or others, all had to 
travel to the centre on the Tapanahoni. The hierarchy was also assert- 
ed through the constant flow of tribute towards the Tapanahoni 
shrines. In 1894 every settlement on the Cottica and Commewijne Rivers 
which boasted a village headman had to pay a special tax of 128 Dutch 
guilders (then 51 US dollars) to Gaan Gadu's priests on the Tapanahoni 
(MBB 1895:53). In 1917 a small Saramaka village paid 320 Dutch 
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guilders for the right to open a Gaan Gadu shrine, an enormous sum of 
money at that time - in fact, more than what most labourers in Para- 
maribo would have earned in a whole year (Junker 1925-26:154). This 
money went directly into the coffers of the Gaan Gadu priesthood at 
Diitabiki. 

Even more important to our understanding of the dominant position of 
the centre was the obligation to bring the witches’ effects to the Ta- 
panahoni shrines (MTB 1896:76). Leerdam (1957) noted that the posses- 
sions of the dead, who had been found guilty of witchcraft in the Sara 
Creek region, were transported with great difficulty from this area to 
Diitabiki. Instead of crossing the watershed between Sara Creek and 
the Tapanahoni, which was too arduous an undertaking with fully 
loaded boats, the carriers of these cargoes followed the Suriname River 
downstream, then went east along the Cottica, crossing the watershed 
into eastern Suriname, and finally upstream again along the Marowijne 
and Tapanahoni, During their long journey, while hauling boats through 
the rapids or carrying the God's cargo over slippery stones, they had 
to be constantly on their guard not to lose or damage a single object. 
Any such mishap would lay them open to charges of negligence or 
fraud, for which stiff fines surely would be charged. 

To sum up, around 1895 the Gaan Gadu priesthood had succeeded in 
widening the basis of a parochial cult confined to the Tapanahoni 
valley, to a regional cult, namely to a field of religious relations that 
cuts across political, economic or ethnic boundaries (Werbner 1977). 
Goods, services, information, and people circulated through a network 
consisting of shrines and connections between them. To ask attention 
for these phenomena, however, means focusing on only one dimension of 
such regional cults, as Werbner (1977:xi) is at pains to point out. 
Relevant as these processes may be for the study of forms of integra- 
tion among the Maroons of Suriname's hinterland, political and economic 
pressures emanating from outside the cult's area, its efficacy in ren- 
dering meaning to the world, and its capacity to capture the imagination 
of its followers will ultimately decide a cult's fate. The two factors are, 
of course, related. Our discussion of the Anake and Na Ogii cults will 
throw more light on the interplay of these factors. 


14. The climbing of Mount Tebu 


During the opening years of the century, the Dutch colonial administra- 
tion, and several societies for the promotion of scientific research, com- 
bined resources to explore the southern region bordering on Brazil. 
One of these expeditions, under the leadership of De Goeje, a naval 
officer, was conducted in 1907. De Goeje chose a route following the 
Marowijne, then into the Tapanahoni until its headwaters were reached. 
Ndjuka leaders were apprehensive about the outcome of the planned re- 
connaissance; it would give the Dutch a clear picture of their 'back- 
yard', a vast hinterland that could serve as a place of refuge once 
armed hostilities with the Dutch were to be resumed. Moreover, the 
Amerindians living in the region (Trio and Oyana) would enter into 
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direct communications with the colonial authorities, a development en- 
dangering the Ndjukas' position as middlemen in trade relations with the 
coastal population. 

The colonial authorities knew the Ndjukas were opposed to the ex- 
pedition, and would do everything within their power to stop it. A few 
officials were sent ahead to warn Chief Oseisie against any attempt to 
obstruct the expedition. They demanded from Oseisie a public endorse- 
ment of the expedition's aims. When the Chief stalled, he was summoned 
to Paramaribo to pledge his support for the undertaking (De Goeje 
1908:34-5). However, when the expedition, on its way to the border 
region, arrived at Diitabiki, the Ndjukas managed to delay it for a few 
days. But pressures were increased and, after a spate of Gaan Gadu 
consultations, the elders finally gave in and De Goeje proceeded up- 
stream. At Gaan Boli, however, a new round of sabotage engineered by 
Saka's assistants forced De Goeje to delay his departure for the head- 
waters of the Tapanahoni for a few days. 

A couple of days upstream from Gaan Boli, De Goeje climbed Tebu, a 

mountain only 400 metres high but, because of its bare granite slopes, 
towering impressively over the surrounding forest. The climbing of 
Tebu set Ndjuka boatmen, who worked for the expedition, wondering 
what this high official was attempting to find on the mountain's bare 
top. It was suspected that something valuable was lying there: Whites 
were known not to waste their time on silly trips. Oral history accounts 
present us with the outcome of their ruminations. 
‘When Mister De Kwie [De Goeje] stayed for a few days at Gaan Boli 
long ago, he and Father Saka were having confidential talks. [De Goeje 
(1908:66) also mentions his pleasant afternoon talks with Saka, from 
whom he hoped to extract information on Ndjuka history.] In return for 
Father Saka's help with the expedition, De Kwie revealed to our grand- 
father that he was about to collect part of an obeah lying near the top 
of Mount Tebu. De Kwie advised Father Saka to do likewise. They were 
now such good friends, De Kwie said, that he would leave a substantial 
part of the obeah for Father Saka. De Kwie also revealed that the 
obeah he was looking for on Tebu, was a Papa obia, but of an unknown 
type and immensely superior to any of the existing ones. Da Tebu 
[Father Tebu] - for such was the obeah's name - could easily rank with 
the largest obeahs and spirits. Only Masaa Gadu was more powerful. 

Father Saka liked the idea. But while he was preparing for his trip 
to Tebu, Papa priests at [the village of] Godo Olo had gotten wind of 
what had been discussed between the two great men. There was so 
much espionage and betrayal at that time! The Papa priests of Godo Olo 
finished their preparations before Father Saka had completed his. They 
had prepared themselves for the dangerous ascent with ablutions drawn 
from conventional Papa medicinal plants. But such poor obeah were not 
of much help to get them in touch with Da Tebu. That needed a quite 
different preparation [seeka]! When the Godo Olo priests were climbing 
Mount Tebu, an earthquake occurred. The priests scrambled down, 
fleeing terrified from the exposed flanks of the mountain into the forest 
below. It was the end of their expedition. 

Now it was Father Saka's turn. He was a clever man; he knew this 
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wasn't going to be easy. Father Saka first consulted Gaan Gadu. He 
asked Him: "When we climb Mount Tebu, will we find the obeah?" Gaan 
Gadu replied that the expedition could become a great success, if 
properly handled. What they had to do was to indulge the new deity by 
giving full attention to its aesthetic preferences. The deity loved red, 
white, and chequered cloths, Gaan Gadu disclosed. When hoisted on 
poles as flags such pieces of cloth would humour the deity, and make 
Him amenable to human requests. Above all, Saka and his following 
would have to observe the obeah's commandments. These, as revealed 
by Gaan Gadu, were the following: first, after each demise in Gaan 
Boli, the body of the deceased would have to be brought to Diitabiki 
for all funerary rites, including the inquest. Second, no guns were 
ever to be fired in the village of Gaan Boli. [The firing of rifles by 
gravediggers is part of a complete series of funerary rites; the shots 
are fired in the village.] Third, drums should not be played in Gaan 
Boli. The agida [a tall drum to which Papa mediums prefer to dance] 
was to be the only exception to this ruling. 

Father Saka and his children were confident that they could adhere to 
these rules. It was decided to go ahead with the expedition. They 
travelled upstream until they reached a small island from where Mount 
Tebu could be seen. Flags - red, white, and chequered cloths - were 
flown all over the island in full view of the deity residing on the moun- 
tain top. When this was completed, Father Saka and his following cross- 
ed the river in the direction of Mount Tebu and repeated the flag 
hoisting. A path was then cut, linking the Tapanahoni River with Mount 
Tebu. At the foot of the mountain, Father Saka pitched a camp decora- 
ting it in the same manner. He was following the instructions given by 
Gaan Gadu. 

The deity was now sufficiently honoured to allow them to make the 
ascent. Half-way the mountain slope prayers were renewed, and from 
there two of Father Saka's trusted followers were sent forward to the 
top. These were Father Jangaman Velanti and Sister Mali, Father Saka's 
daughter. The latter represented a problem. Tebu's top was out of 
bounds for females. Fortunately, however, Father Saka knew how to 
mollify the spirit by making the right offerings. Father Velanti and 
Sister Mali were allowed to resume the ascent. Quite near the summit, 
the deity demanded a last offering: a colourful chequered cloth Father 
Velanti was wearing as a stole [putukele]. With sorrow Father Velanti 
parted with it, hoisting it on a pole to please the deity. They could 
then climb the final meters to the top without further delay. When they 
arrived, they saw a beautiful stone lying in front of them. They real- 
ized that this was Da Tebu's tabernacle, the spirit of the mountain top. 
Father Velanti took a cloth, wrapped the stone in it, lifted Da Tebu 
and began the descent. The trip back was just as hazardous. At regul- 
ar intervals, prayers were said and offerings made. [Our source men- 
tioned a great number of spots where such offerings were made during 
the descent. ] 

On their return to Gaan Boli, prayers were said again, libations 
made, while the deity was entreated to relax its stringent regulations. 
After many prayers and offerings, Da Tebu allowed Gaan Boli's people 
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to fire rifles in the village. But in all other respects, no concessions 
were granted. When Mother Pela died, another of Father Saka's daugh- 
ters, the bearers of her corpse could not move an inch. People under- 
stood that Da Tebu's position on the carrying of the dead had not 
softened. Ma Pela's body was brought to Diitabiki for inquest and 
burial. This has remained obligatory till today.'4! 


15. Epilogue 


Such is the history of how the Ndjuka people managed to secure a new 
deity, Da Tebu. The climbing of Mount Tebu took place after De Goeje 
left, that is at the end of 1907 or in 1908. It was to be the last of 
Saka's innovations. He died in December 1914, approximately 90 years 
of age. From the commandments of Da Tebu, one may infer shifts in the 
balance of power. After 1907, the people of Gaan Boli could no longer 
execute the burial rites themselves. All deceased had to be brought to 
Diitabiki for inquest and subsequent funerary rites. A ritual depend- 
ence of this kind cemented a bond between Diitabiki and Gaan Boli. 
Yet, it also implied a form of political dependence. Whenever someone 
died the causes of death would have to be determined. This entails that 
questions are raised concerning the proper behaviour of the deceased's 
dependants and headmen. Any form of misdemeanour or ritual defilement 
could be punished with stiff fines; public censure of individuals and 
family groups might follow disclosures by the gravediggers. The in- 
junctions of Da Tebu might reflect a decline in Saka's power position 
vis-a-vis Chief Oseisie and the priests of the second Gaan Gadu oracle. 
But there also exists the possibility that Saka, an accomplished political 
strategist, was moving his group closer to that of the Chief because of 
an external threat. From 1905 onwards, the prophet Akule (Atjaimikule) 
represented such a formidable danger. Still confined to Ndjuka areas in 
the periphery (Sara Creek), he already felt in a position of wringing 
concessions from the Gaan Gadu priesthood (Chapter VI). 

The political consequences of Gaan Boli's dependence on Diitabiki 
should not be exaggerated: both parties stood to gain from a political 
alliance and could hardly afford long-term hostilities. As we have sug- 
gested there were other contenders for power, posing a larger threat 
than the old rival. A common front could have its advantages. During 
the early 1960s, we witnessed a number of inquests held at Diitabiki for 
Gaan Boli's deceased. The pattern that emerged from these cases was 
one of tough bargaining for the allocation of moral responsibility. 
Reputations were at stake if circumstances were to be defined that 
caused divine wrath: negligence or sins. However, haggling about 
reputations always took place behind the scenes, and dissension seldom 
surfaced in the communiqués issued after the inquest. It remained a 
family affair (osu toli); no matter how bitter the controversy might 
have been, it should be kept from the public's eyes and ears.‘? 

Another significant development suggested by the account of Tebu's 
climbing is the official reinstatement of the Papa Gadu cult. This spirit 
medium cult had come under heavy attack during the Coba and Aguda 
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enquiries. Many of its mediums had lost their spirits; a wholesale 
destruction of obeahs and shrines had brought this part of ritual life to 
a full stop. There is reason to believe that no public display of posses- 
sion by Papa spirits was allowed during the 1890s, there certainly is no 
mention of it in the literature.‘? 

The first reference we know of is De Goeje's (1908:45-9) eyewitness 
account of a Papa Gadu possession dance (pee) held at Diitabiki in 
1907, From De Goeje's notes it is clear that he observed this spirit 
medium dance in the middle of the village; and he also noticed that the 
public shared in the enthusiasm of mediums and Papa priests. In De 
Goeje's account, there is not the slightest hint of any disgrace incurred 
by Papa mediums. We can therefore be certain that in 1907 - and prob- 
ably even a few years earlier - the iconoclastic fervour of the 1890s 
had definitely spent its force. 

The climbing of Mount Tebu put the ‘official seal' on grass roots 
developments pressing for a reestablishment of all spirit medium cults. 
By assuming responsibility for the climbing of the mountain, and by 
using Papa mediums as scouts for the expedition, Da Saka had taken an 
active role in the rehabilitation of the traditional forms of spirit 
possession. The time when only two High Gods (Gaan Gadu, Agedeonsu) 
and one spirit medium cult (Kumanti), exclusively dominated religious 
life had been definitely left behind. Henceforth, a new national cult (Da 
Tebu) had been founded and, much more important, all spirit medium 
cults had been reinstated. The competition between Godo Olo and Gaan 
Boli for additional obeahs suggests that the days when Gaan Gadu fully 
satisfied most religious needs of the Ndjuka people were definitively 
over. Simultaneously, events in the Sara and Cottica regions were be- 
ginning to mould Ndjuka religious life in an even more profound way. 
In this periphery of Ndjuka society it was no longer a matter of adding 
ancient and new obeahs to the existing ones, but rather a search for a 
radical alternative to Gaan Gadu. The forms this religious discontent 
took will be discussed in Chapter VII. In the next chapter, the first 
rebellion against the Gaan Gadu priesthood will be our subject. It 
occurred in a Saramaka area influenced by Ndjuka religious leaders. 


Chapter V 


ANAKE’S CARGO (1892-1947) 


Main Characters 

Anake (born ca, 1865, died 1949): Saramaka prophet, medium of Santa 
Yeye. 

Da Labi Gumasaka, or Saka (born ca. 1825, died 1914): Ndjuka medi 
cineman, custodian of the Gaan Tata and Sweli Gadu cults, from ca. 
1890 first high priest of the Gaan Gadu cult. 

Akoosu or Akrosoe (born ca. 1860, died ca, 1920): Paramount Chief of 
the Saramakas (term of office 1887-1897). 

Albitrouw, Izaak: Moravian missionary of Ndjuka extraction, first post 
at Aurora, close to Anake's village. 

Junker, L.: between 1915 and 1935 Junker made numerous trips 
through the interior, mostly in his capacity as government forester. 
His ethnographic accounts reveal great interest, although not always 
accuracy, in Maroon culture. 

Morssink, F. (born 1876, died 1945): a Roman Catholic missionary of 
the Redemptorist order (CssR), who made frequent trips to Maroon 
villages in the interior. His interest in Maroon culture and history is 
evident from his articles, but above all from a voluminous manuscript 
called 'Boschnegeriana’ (1934) which contains ethnographic and 
historical data of uneven quality. 


Scene 

Sofibuka: village of the Dombi clan of the Saramakas on the central part 
of the Suriname River, Anake's village. 

Fuutunaakaba: Anake's new village, his religious centre only a few 
Kilometres from Sofibuka. 

Aurora: new mission post of the Moravians on the Suriname River near 
Sofibuka. 
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1, A purge among Saramakas 


In 1892, only some months after Gaan Gadu's message had been brought 
to Maroons throughout the interior, a quite different movement trans- 
formed the lives of hundreds of Saramakas on the Suriname River. It 
started when Saramakas from a number of villages were assembling at 
Sofibuka (see map on page 76) for the funerary rites for a clan head- 
man. In February 1892, three months after the headman's death, word 
came from the custodians of the local Gaan Gadu shrine (also called 
Sweli Gadu or Gaan Tata), that the proceedings should be stopped 
forthwith. The shrine custodians revealed that the deity demanded an 
immediate end to the rites; henceforth they were to worship Him only. 
The 'false deities' were to be driven out of the village and their shrines 
demolished. According to Albitrouw (1979:29), a contemporary and an 
eyewitness to many of the events related here, this caused Sofibuka's 
inhabitants alarm and sorrow, 'but as they regarded the deity as their 
king, there was nothing they could do but obey'. Many amulets, 
fetishes and shrines were destroyed in Sofibuka, and probably in 
surrounding villages as well.! 

It seems likely that these Saramakas acted on instructions from the 
Tapanahoni which were sent to the keepers of the older Gaan Tata or 
Sweli shrines in Saramaka territory (Albitrouw 1979:28). The dictates of 
Gaan Gadu's priests could also have reached them via the Sara Creek 
Ndjukas. It is known from published sources (BHW 1892:142) that large 
gatherings in the Sara villages had discussed the religious innovations 
brought by the Gaan Gadu cult in 1891. From the Sara Creek, it took 
less than a week to reach Sofibuka. 

The Gaan Tata or Sweli Gadu shrines existing in Saramaka territory 
around 1890 were results of Saka's earlier efforts to export a Ndjuka 
anti-witchcraft cult. We surmise that emissaries of the new Gaan Gadu 
cult were also sent to Saka's old 'business' associates in particular 
villages along the Suriname and its tributaries. Oral accounts indicate 
that messengers from the Tapanahoni informed the people of Dangogo, a 
village which boasted a Gaan Tata shrine, that a ‘carry oracle! of 
superior quality had become available to the Gaan Tata priesthood on 
the Tapanahoni.? Albitrouw's diaries (1978, °1979) are the only written 
sources which allow us to conclude that instructions were relayed to 
cleanse the village of all rival cult objects and shrines. It is amazing 
how soon after the Coba enquiries and the founding of a new cult the 
shock waves reached Sofibuka, a place at a considerable distance from 
the Tapanahoni. In February 1892, we gather from entries in Albi- 
trouw's diary (1979:29), the purges were well underway or perhaps 
completed, which suggests that they started some time in 1891. We 
cannot be certain that other Saramaka villages with Gaan Tata shrines 
received these instructions as well. The one thing we know for sure is 
that many Gaan Tata shrine keepers were eager to expand by adding 
ritual innovations and supplementary obeahs. This proved to be a time- 
consuming process that was far from completed a generation later (Jun- 
ker 1923). 

Quite soon it became clear that the iconoclastic purges were only the 
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beginning of a sequence of astounding events. While the assembled 
elders were watching the final divination of the headman's ghost - 
probably the only part of the funeral rites allowed to proceed - the 
following events took place. In a ritual resembling 'the carrying of the 
corpse', bearers were carrying a plank with a small package, containing 
hair and nail parings of the deceased, attached to it. Through this 
technique they could consult the headman's ghost as adequately as if 
they had been carrying the corpse itself. While they were thus en- 
gaged, the bearers suddenly ran away and disappeared into the forest, 
a sign that something was amiss. It was three o'clock in the afternoon; 
people sent to bring back the bearers were unable to find them. Great 
consternation followed. The bearers' wives started wailing as if they 
were resigning themselves to their husbands’ death. Elders from neigh- 
bouring villages began arriving to keep themselves abreast about the 
strange events. It was many hours after dark before the bearers re- 
turned, another highly unusual development that served to increase 
tension over the outcome of the divination. 

Upon their return, Anake, one of the bearers, fell to the ground, 
twisted by convulsions, his mouth foaming. When he regained conscious- 
ness, he did not respond to questions. As he wandered through the 
village aimlessly, he appeared not to be aware of what was going on 
around him. This incubation period lasted three days and was followed 
by a time of feverish activity. Anake first broke the hold that Sweli 
Gadu shrine keepers had over the minds of the Saramakas in this 
region. Anake disclosed that he was medium of a powerful spirit called 
Santa Yeye Jezus Pikin (The Holy Spirit of Jesus the Son). This spirit 
would make short work of this so-called 'Master' or 'King of the 
Ndjukas'. Anake pointed out that this 'God of the Ndjukas' was in fact 
a most evil deity that had killed many people. More specifically, he 
denounced the odious institution of the God's cargoes (‘letting the 
possessions of the dead rot away in the forest!') and the posthumous 
treatment of those killed by 'this Ndjuka God' (‘leaving the corpses un- 
buried’; 'the bereaved are forbidden to wail!'; 'they may not even wash 
the corpse!'). Anake's spirit would topple this so-called 'King' by 
treating him exactly as this deity had done with other supernatural 
agencies. In the new world to come there would be no more room for 
such a devil. 

Anake followed this up by tearing down Gaan Gadu's shrines, chop- 
ping down its sacred tree (mope, S. mombin L.) and carrying the God's 
cords (Gadu tetei, Gaan Tata's followers' main amulet) into the moon 
house, the menstrual seclusion house, where he enveloped them in 
clothes stained with menstrual blood. This is considered the ultimate 
deed of defilement. Menstrual blood is held to be the great anti-obeah; 
the merest touch with it is enough to make all the obeah's powers 
vanish. In no other part of Ndjuka religion are the taboos on menstru- 
ation and menstrual blood so strict as in the Gaan Gadu creed: after 
witchcraft, an infringement of the taboos surrounding menstrual se- 
clusion is the one that is most severely punished. By entering the moon 
house with the deity's amulets in his hands, Anake, in one stroke, 
made it plain that a revolution was about to occur from which there 
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would be no turning back. The females sequestered in the moon house 
were first ordered to cry and then to laugh. Emotions engendered by 
the defilement were probably released that way. Then Anake walked 
over to the river and threw the God's cords into it (Albitrouw 1978:28- 
31). He announced that there was no longer any need to pray and make 
offerings to the ghosts of ancestors (Albitrouw 1978:58). In the future 
only Anake himself would be the object of veneration. The ancestor 
cult, central to Maroon religious life, was abolished. 


2, The prophet's background 


What Anake succeeded in doing was no mean feat, The Gaan Gadu cult 
was young and powerful. It enjoyed enormous prestige and was making 
converts in most areas inhabited by Maroons, even among the Christian 
Matawais. Who was this Anake who toppled the local representatives of a 
cult at the peak of its glory? Anake was relatively young in 1892, cer- 
tainly not much older than 35, perhaps younger. His parents were the 
custodians of Sofibuka's Gaan Tata shrine. It is therefore understand- 
able that in almost all the accounts of the movement’, Anake puts in an 
appearance as a bolt from the blue. First we have a quiet village going 
through the humdrum business of mourning ritual, and then there is 
Anake, transforming the scene beyond recognition. However, certain 
facts and developments cannot be reconciled with this pristine image of 
Sofibuka and Anake. We know from Albitrouw (1979:28), for instance, 
that even before the inquest and Anake's dramatic disappearance into 
the forest, an iconoclastic purge ordered by Gaan Gadu's priests had 
brought turmoil to Sofibuka and surrounding villages (Albitrouw 
1978:66). Early in 1892, people were bewailing the loss of their obeahs 
and the exorcism of their possessing spirits. In more mundane terms, 
they were bewailing the loss of influence and income, and above all the 
removal of material objects and denial of psychic realities which had 
given meaning to their life as mediums. During those turbulent days, 
the fabric of social relationships must have looked different to Sofi- 
buka's inhabitants, different from the one they had known for most of 
their life. Pivotal relationships, between shrine keepers, mediums and 
clients, had been unhinged. The atmosphere was one of social fermenta- 
tion. 

For a better understanding of Anake and his environment, other 
factors have to be taken into consideration as well, the role of Christi- 
anity being foremost among these. Proselytizing by Christian mission- 
aries started early among the Saramakas. From 1765 until 1813, the 
Congregation of Moravian Brethren, the so-called Herrnhutters, preach- 
ed the Gospel on the upper reaches of the Suriname River and tribu- 
taries. As many missionaries died, and few gains were made, the Morav- 
ians left the area. But the missionaries' work appears to have strongly 
influenced Saramaka cosmological beliefs and religious feeling. The 
evidence on early Saramaka prophetic movements suggests the deep 
inroads made by Christian ideas (De Beet and Thoden van Velzen 
1977:105-8). Another effort by the Moravians was made in the 1840s 
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when the legendary Rasmus Schmidt resumed missionary work among 
Saramakas of the Middle River, not far from Sofibuka. Again the bur- 
den proved to be too heavy for the Herrnhutters. A few years after 
Rasmus Schmidt's death this mission post was abandoned as well. After 
an interval of almost two decades, new mission posts were founded at 
the northern tip of Saramaka territory at Ganzee, and in the nearby 
Sara Creek region among the Ndjukas. Although these places appeared 
to be unhealthy for Europeans as well, viable Christian communities 
were gradually to develop at Ganzee and Kofi Kampu. A number of 
native missionaries rose from their ranks, Albitrouw, a Ndjuka from 
Kofi Kampu, was one of them. 

At the end of the century, Christian influence on the Upper River 
was practically negligible. More to the north, in Sofibuka's section of 
the river, small groups of Christian apostates wielded considerable 
influence. Anake, by birth, belonged to Sofibuka's circle of ex-Chris- 
tians. From a Christian point of view his pedigree was impeccable: his 
mother, for a few years, had been brought up in a missionary's home, 
and baptized. Her father, named Hiob, was among the most prominent 
of the Christians during the first part of the nineteenth century. Hiob 
had been Rasmus Schmidt's stalwart. Two of Anake's mother's sisters 
had been converts to Christianity as well. As was the case with Chris- 
tians in most other villages, this small group of 'apostates' was in- 
fluential. It considered itself an elite within the village, and was mainly 
responsible for the introduction of obeahs from the Tapanahoni (Albi- 
trouw 1978:31). 

After losing touch with the missionaries, the Christians had estab- 
lished contact with Gaan Tata's priests of the Tapanahoni region and 
embraced the new cult. We know for certain that both Anake's father 
and mother had visited the Tapanahoni to buy the God's cords. Anake 
himself owned one, which makes it likely that he visited the Tapana- 
honi. An entry in Albitrouw's diaries suggests that all seven former 
Christians had been instrumental in establishing contact with Gaan 
Tata's priests. An explanation readily presents itself: Christians had 
less to lose and more to gain. As former converts they probably had 
lost more of their obeah knowledge and possessions than other Sara- 
makas. Hence they were the most likely candidates for spreading the 
Ndjuka creed, proclaiming Sweli 'King' of all other supernatural agen- 
cles. 

Anake must have drawn considerable inspiration from a Christian 
tradition replete with messianic and apocalyptic imagery. As with the 
prophets of the early Saramaka movements (De Beet and Thoden van 
Velzen 1977:100-1), the tales of miracle and rebirth, of a messiah and a 
'Kingdom to come’, obviously had set his imagination alight. Here seem- 
ed to be the key that could unlock the doors to the world of the 
Whites, a world of affluence and promise. 

Once Anake had made his prophecies, ex-Christians quickly swung 
their support to him (Albitrouw 1978:29-30). Some seemed to have 
believed that he was medium to Rasmus Schmidt's ghost. Many fully 
endorsed his claim that he was God incarnate. Under the leadership of 
his parents, the '‘apostates' started worshipping him, behaving in 
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general as servants towards a master. Probably all seven Christian 
'apostates'! were part of the messiah's inner core of followers called 'the 
disciples'. The former Christians sang hymns for him and helped him 
stage church services. All of these forms of assistance were of great 
value to Anake and added to the prestige of his movement. 

From many passages in the Albitrouw diaries it is clear that Anake 
and the 'apostates' were hoping to return to the fold (Albitrouw 1978: 
39,80). But only on their own conditions. Anake must have felt little 
inclination to relinquish his position by making himself subservient to 
Albitrouw, a young Ndjuka missionary. During the decades that follow- 
ed, Anake repeatedly made overtures to the missionaries, pitting his 
views against theirs, and often coming close to conversion.’ To be 
linked to a powerful organization such as the Moravian Congregation, or 
later, when new opportunities presented themselves, the Roman Catholic 
church, was something of great value for the small parochial world of 
Anake. But to give up his position as an autonomous religious leader 
was a price that, time and again, proved to be prohibitive. 

Little is known about Anake's position in his own society, but inter- 
esting clues suggest that he was far from an ordinary man. Long before 
the dramatic events began to unfold, Anake enjoyed considerable pres- 
tige in Saramaka society, as evidenced by the fact that he was selected 
as a bearer for the consultation of an important headman's ghost. 
Junker (1940:283) came to know that Anake had been the medium of a 
greatly feared avenging spirit. But when Junker broached the topic, 
Anake fell silent. From our reading of Junker and missionary sources it 
seems likely that Anake was recognized as medium of this spirit before 
February 1892. We also obtained additional evidence on Anake's spiritual 
stature, prior to the events of 1892.° It appears that Anake was a wel- 
come visitor to Chief Akoosu's residence during the early years of his 
reign (1887-1897). He was given the honorific title of Fisikali (Fiscal), 
councillor to the Chief. His reputation was partly based on the fact that 
he was medium to powerful spirits: Kumanti (Saram. Komanti) and 
Ampuku (Saram. Apuku) are mentioned. Moreover, he was also a di- 
viner (lukuman) of repute. 

Anake finally ran foul of Chief Akoosu. Voorhoeve and Van Renselaar 
(1962:203) suggest that Anake's destruction of a Gaan Tata shrine and 
apprehensions on the Chief's part to become embroiled with his Ndjuka 
counterpart were the reasons for their separation. Likely though this 
sounds, there could have been other reasons as well. The destruction 
of the Gaan Tata shrine at Sofibuka implied a threat to similar cult 
centres of the Upper Saramaka, the ones at Dangogo and Kampu for 
example. Strong bonds linked Akoosu with the Saramaka shrine keepers 
in these places. But over and above the danger Anake represented to 
material and spiritual interests of shrine keepers, was the threat of 
Anake aspiring to a form of spiritual leadership that brooked no rivals, 
a menace to all other positions of leadership, including that of the 
Chief. 

Even after ties with Akoosu and his entourage were severed, Anake 
must have remained in contact with certain elders among the Upper 
River Saramaka, a point not mentioned in the literature.7 All accounts 
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published later stress Anake's isolation after his first few years of his 
career as a prophet (Jaarverslag 1934). Yet, today, when libations are 
offered to the ancestor ghosts in villages on the Gran Rio (Moitoli, 
Bendiwata), elders pray to Anake's spirit as well. It seems likely that 
Anake could occupy such a prominent place in ancestor worship of Gran 
Rio villages because important bonds existed with these groups during 
Anake's lifetime. In brief, we feel there is a much more complex story 
yet to be unearthed. 


3, The millennium 


Once Anake had the Gaan Gadu cult out of his way, he revealed the 
future. Sofibuka would develop into a capital city (Albitrouw 1978:41). 
Ships would steam up the river, unloading their rich cargoes in the 
village. The Saramaka would live as Europeans, free from worry and 
deprivation. Anake promised children to the childless, good health to 
the sick, prosperity to all villagers, and eternal life to the faithful. 
The messiah's teachings met with immediate success. Although the 
efficacy of his sermons is hard to gauge from contemporary sources, it 
appears that the iconoclastic purges spread from the centre at Sofibuka 
to most villages on the middle section of the Suriname River. Sofibuka 
itself accepted Anake as its messiah, revering him as God's representa- 
tive on earth (IJveraar 1899:184). Overnight, the village was trans- 
formed into a community expecting the millennium, waiting and praying 
for miracles to come. Work in the fields had come to a standstill. 
During long vigils, the villagers kept Anake company, signing the 
hymns of the Congregation of Moravian Brethren, or listening to Anake 
praying in German, as people claimed. (German being the mother tongue 
of the majority of the Moravian missionaries.) Anake walked around the 
village in a combination of red and white gowns. As soon as village 
lookouts saw missionaries or other visitors approaching, a church 
service was staged with singing of hymns, and with praying and 
preaching. Anake read the sacred texts from the palms of his hands. * 
Albitrouw must have been a witness to many of the occasions. His 
diary notes are worth quoting. 
‘And now the young man compelled people to serve him. They cooked 
food for him, putting it respectfully on a table; they worshipped him 
like God, so that they might live in good health. He went as far as 
stopping people from doing anything useful. He stopped them from 
going to their fields. He forced them to stay with him so that they 
could serve him. Day and night silly stories were told. They were not 
allowed to sleep at night. They insisted that they kept him company, all 
night long, because he had come to stay with them in their simple 
camp. It was a pity a number of old Christians did a very evil thing. 
They came to him to sing our songs from the hymnal; it went on all 
night.' (Albitrouw 1979:30.) 
When nothing happened, Anake's following gradually began to erode, 
people from other villages being among the first to turn their back on 
the messiah. What must have damaged Anake's bid to become the most 
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prominent religious leader of the Saramakas was the determined opposi- 
tion of the Saramaka Chief Akoosu, an erstwhile friend of Anake. 
Akoosu succeeded in uniting most Upper and Middle River Saramaka 
against Anake. Once this front had emerged, Anake's movement could 
be left to the ordinary processes of wear and tear which are bound to 
affect millennarian cults, as they have higher levels of expectancy than 
other religious movements. With some measure of success, elders began 
to exert pressure on their kinsmen to leave Anake's following. 

Around 1895 an incident occurred that caused a still powerful move- 
ment with followers in several villages to shrink into a parochial cult 
with the faithful numbering probably less than one hundred. It took 
place shortly after Anake had taken another man's wife, and humiliated 
the husband in the bargain. The enraged kinsmen of the cuckold 
marched into the village, beating up Anake's relatives and taunting the 
messiah to emerge from his hiding place at the forest's edge and try his 
divine powers on them. When night came, the challengers finally left, 
with Anake's reputation in ruins and his loyal following reduced to a 
small group of acolytes. Yet, small in number as this group now was, it 
was to exist for another fifty years as a highly original experiment: a 
curious mixture of communal living and despotic suppression. Forty 
years later, some followers of Anake would tell a visiting missionary 
(Jaarverslag 1933): 'Without him [meaning Anake] there can be no re- 
demption'. In 1949, when Anake died, his followers expected to witness 
his ascension. Christian missions in the region benefited from the dis- 
appointment of the believers when the occasion failed to materialize, as 
the missionary Koorndijk (1954:11) gleefully remarks. Nevertheless, new 
stirrings of messianic activity were reported at the end of the 1950s.° 
One grandson of Anake claimed to be medium of a Yeye Fu Waarheid 
(Spirit of Truth), another of Man Fu Tuu (Real Man). It was the last 
medium that showed itself most opposed to Christianity, propagated 
polygyny, and announced the coming of a millennium. From the accounts 
of missionaries, it seems that neither of them managed to convince 
people of the significance of their mediumship (see note 5). 


4. The commune 


When cargo was not delivered, and disappointment set in, Anake began 
to follow a different tack from the one usually taken when prophecy 
fails. It was at this point that the ideology of the movement became 
truly interesting, and revealed itself as a sustained attempt to unravel 
the secrets of the new world it was helping to usher in. The messiah, 
in an effort reminiscent of eighteenth-century Western scientists, trans- 
formed a church building into a pharmacy-cum-laboratory. His followers 
were instructed to collect a great variety of leaves, roots, fibres, and 
pieces of bark. After classification, these were stored in hundreds of 
bottles. With the help of his brother, Anake began to concoct medicines 
from these materials. His reputation as a herbalist grew. Even Sarama- 
kas who did not belong to his close-knit community considered him a 
trustworthy medicineman. 
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Anake's communal experiment was not only original, but also daring. At 
the core of his social teachings was the assertion that private property 
is the root of all evil, and should therefore be abolished (Junker 
1940:282). In line with this notion, Anake's people were instructed to 
quit working their individual plots and to contribute their labour to the 
communal fields instead. Lumbering, canoe building, wood-carving for 
commercial purposes - in the future all of these were to be done collec- 
tively. From the money so earned, kerosene, salt, ammunition, clothes, 
and other necessities were procured. These goods were deposited in the 
village storehouse for future use. Manioc bread baked by women of the 
village was stored as well. Junker (1940:282) observed women entering 
the storehouse and taking from it what they needed, with no questions 
asked. But he added a qualification to his description: tools, clothes, 
and presumably other valuables, could not be taken from it at random. 
It remained Anake's prerogative to distribute goods bought with money. 
Other examples of communal ownership were tortoises kept within a 
fenced place; a small plantation of oil palms added to the possessions of 
the village community; hunters and fishermen who brought their catches 
to the village to be shared by all (MBB 1904:257; Bechler 1906:71). 
From time to time, communal meals were prepared (Albitrouw 1978:41). 

To get his commune off the ground, Anake founded a sort of new 
Jerusalem, a village that the messiah gave the name 'Fuutunaakaba!' 
(literally: feet have no end; figuratively speaking: it is an on-going 
process). Only his most devoted followers were allowed to take up 
residence in the new settlement. In its outward appearance, the village 
reflected a sense of ambition and drive to visitors. It was a 'model 
village’. From the shore, a wide, sandy road - according to visitors the 
widest of any of the roads entering Maroon villages - led into the new 
settlement. The road was lined with carefully cultivated fields, where a 
great variety of foodstuffs was grown. The village itself boasted a 
church, a native pharmacy, a store, and an assembly hall of modest 
size. Visitors, whether missionaries or government officials, were duly 
impressed by this utopian community - this example of 'primitive com- 
munism', as Junker (1940) labelled it, or ‘communist community under 
patriarchal leadership', in the words of Steinberg (1927:22). 

During this time (around the turn of the century), when Maroons saw 
opportunities to get rich quickly, it was an impressive achievement to 
go against the tide by attempting to curb the acquisitive drives of in- 
dividuals. Still, the question should be asked to what extent Anake was 
successful in his attempts to bring individual possessions into a com- 
munal fund. Apart from the privileged position of Anake himself, an 
interesting passage in Bechler (1906:68) suggests that Anake's father 
was a fairly wealthy man. He had built a house in Fuutunaakaba, and it 
appears that father and son lived in the same village for many years. 
As a general statement, Bechler added that many Maroons made a lot of 
money as freight carriers in French Guiana. Assuming that Anake's men 
were no exception, and keeping the example of the latter's father in 
mind, one is led to suppose that, although some important goods were 
shared collectively, other valuables (luxury goods, for instance) were 
definitely not. It seems, then, that no full-fledged 'socialist' community 
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was ever realized - a fact which does not necessarily detract from 
Anake's many achievements in this and other fields. Albitrouw (1978:77) 
observed that few men were left in the village around 1900; another 
entry in his diaries asserts that this was also the case around 1915 
(Albitrouw 1979:144). Apparently Fuutunaakaba was little different from 
other villages in the western zone: most of the men were working in 
French Guiana, while the women were left behind to fend for them- 
selves. When the boatmen finally came back after ten or more years 
(Price 1970:162), they must have felt little inclination to put their 
earnings into a common fund. The luxury goods in Anake's father's 
house were his private property, and the same was probably the case 
with the other men's possessions. 


5. Personal despotism 


Anake's story clearly displays the contours of personal despotic rule. 
This despotism rested on a small number of spiritual claims. Although 
there was some confusion in the beginning about what exactly was the 
basis of his spiritual authority, Anake fairly soon asserted that he was 
the medium of God, or later Jesus, or the Holy Spirit (Santa Yeye). He 
explained that this spirit had come to bring about a 'new order’ (Albi- 
trouw 1978:51); and he further elaborated that 'it is a dangerous spirit 
that God himself employs in a special way [...] so that he can chase all 
the devils from the face of the earth' (Albitrouw 1978:51). Anake con- 
sidered himself to be the medium of a 'restorer spirit’ (Yeye) that 
would usher in the millennium by killing all of God's and Anake's oppo- 
nents. Some Maroons after Anake have also claimed to be the medium of 
such a Yeye and other such mediums may have lived before Anake. 
Today such mediums are rare. What made Anake even more remarkable 
was his boast that his followers would be granted immortality; many 
mediums of 'restorer spirits' in more recent times have stopped short of 
such an extreme position. It is more common for mediums of this type to 
threaten their enemies with death. Anake did so and, as we will pres- 
ently see, most mediums of Na Ogii had recourse to the same form of 
intimidation. Nonetheless, although we know of more instances where 
religious leaders threaten their opponents with death, such phenomena 
remain unusual as well, No Ndjuka without this type of charisma, and 
probably also no Saramaka, would dare to incriminate himself in such a 
way: it would amount to a self-accusation of witchcraft, about the last 
thing people are eager to do. 

Anake claimed that the divine agency that had invaded him was a 
Yeye; he did not have to rely on obeah. Earlier (II.9.) we discussed 
the differences between the concept of obia and Yeye. Anake's Yeye 
was a ‘restorer spirit'. 'Restorer spirits' such as Sante Yeye and Na 
Ogii can be distinguished from most other Yeye by the fact that they 
have received a specific assignment from the Creator God. They are 
sent to the world because human relationships have deteriorated beyond 
a critical point. This brings chaos: the natural fertility of the earth 
declines, game disappears into the deep forest, and fishermen return 
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with empty baskets. A state of war between humans and lower deities 
develops which causes further calamities. A Yeye is then sent to re- 
dress the situation, and to see to it that human beings refrain from 
evil. 

Sociologically speaking, the significant point is that Anake controlled 
access to a spiritual resource considered supreme in the cosmological 
order. Anake had no colleagues to share his power, or check it. Saka 
at Gaan Boli could make no such claims; he was the high priest who de- 
pended for the day-to-day functioning of his oracle on a team, or 
several teams, of bearers and assistant priests who helped interpret the 
oracle's movements. Ma Fiida never enjoyed the monopoly Anake had. 
She always had Saka to consult. If her divination would diverge too 
strongly from what Saka had in mind, the latter could easily consult his 
oracle and counter her oracular utterances with other divine statements, 

The framework of economic and psychic transactions which formed the 
backbone of Anake's cult was quite different from the one character- 
izing the Gaan Gadu movement. The flourishing Gaan Gadu shrines of 
the Tapanahoni Ndjukas around 1900 rested, to a large extent, on 
transactions between wealthy boatmen and the priestly staff. Ndjuka 
boat owners, the rich patrons, in most cases worked in the Marowijne- 
Lawa basin, at only a few days travelling from their home villages. Our 
argument to be developed in the next chapter is that whereas Ndjuka 
boatmen continued to play a significant political role in their villages of 
origin, Saramaka boatmen, by comparison, did not. In all likelihood, the 
economic power of the boatmen sustained the Gaan Gadu cult of the 
Ndjukas. Transactions between Anake and returning boatmen may not 
have been completely absent, but they certainly assumed a far more 
modest place. With most of the Saramaka boatmen working in French 
Guiana for long periods that often exceeded a decade, returning boat- 
men were a much rarer phenomenon in Anake's village. Hence our 
assumption that the number of consultations between boatmen and 
religious specialists can only have been considerably lower. 

In contrast with Ndjuka patrons of the Tapanahoni, Anake's clients 
had little to offer. Exchanges at Tapanahoni oracles were more bal- 
anced; more to the advantage of both parties. Our impression is that, 
as a result, the clients of Gaan Gadu's priests retained considerable 
autoncmy, and also responsibility. This was markedly different from the 
situation in Sofibuka and Fuutunaakabe. Anake demanded complete 
subjection; in return, followers would be relieved from the burdens of 
personal responsibility. All those who followed Anake's instructions to 
the letter could expect redemption. People were not required to search 
their conscience for any leanings they might have towards witchcraft, a 
demand all Gaan Gadu's followers were confronted with. In traditional 
religion, too, a Maroon's task was to review regularly the record of his 
dealings with supernatural agencies or with his fellow-men. Anake's 
followers, on the other hand, were no longer faced with the obligation 
to ask themselves whether religious duties had been satisfactorily 
fulfilled or such and such a deity sufficiently honoured. In Fuutunaa- 
kaba, the messiah's instructions should resolve all doubts. Anake 
endeavoured to free his followers from conscience altogether; his dis- 
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ciples were told not to bother themselves with feelings of shame. 

‘And now we came to hear about the shameful and vicious way Anake 
forced people to live. His laws were like this: they should never be 
ashamed of anything. They would only have to do what he commanded 
them to do. The elders were no longer to be taken seriously; there was 
no reason to be afraid of them. Death would not strike among those who 
believed in him.' (Albitrouw 1978:58.) 

Anake lifted a number of prohibitions that had previously occupied a 

central place in Maroon culture. Two examples will suffice here: the set 
of rules concerning menstrual seclusion was temporarily suspended - 
perhaps with the intention of permanently abolishing it; and previously 
forbidden sexual relations between close matrilineal kin now became per- 
missible. 
‘And the people of Sofibuka lived in a shameful and dirty way. 
Brothers, sisters, nephews, nieces, they all lived like couples. Just as 
dirty as if they were eating from the same bowl or plate. This they 
were doing with their bodies! And if elders remonstrated with them, 
they abused them and the deity cursed them.' (Albitrouw 1978:63.) 

This, and other passages, could point in the direction of either 
general promiscuity, or, more likely, the transgressing of incest taboos 
(sexual relations with women from the same matrilineal group). Anake 
himself certainly violated that taboo by marrying two 'sisters', two 
women who were close matrilineal relatives. This was considered a sacri- 
legious act that, for ordinary humans, would bring swift punishment by 
the gods. To avoid a 'collective reprisal' by supernatural agencies, 
elders, ordinarily, would intervene by publicly condemning and punish- 
ing the persons involved, and dissolving at least one of the conjugal 
unions, But there were no elders who dared to challenge Anake in his 
own village, so the messiah could get away with what Maroons consider 
‘incest'. Whether Anake's transgression was meant to be exemplary be- 
haviour, that had to be followed by his disciples, or merely a preroga- 
tive of the leader, is unknown to us. 

Anake's brand of redemption - with its promise of a life of freedom, 
unencumbered by daily worries about how to strike a balance between 
the various claims and forces impinging upon the individual - came at a 
stiff price. His followers revered Anake as the messiah; even his worn 
clothes were kept as relics (Junker 1940;281). Nothing could be under- 
taken without Anake's permission; his people were not permitted to go 
anywhere without informing him. The inner core of the following - the 
so-called disciples - lived in a state of almost total subjection. The 
messiah ordered the men to hunt or do other chores for him; the female 
disciples were expected to cook for him, wash his clothes, and perform 
other menial tasks. Both during the day and late into the night, they 
were called upon to bathe their leader and to accommodate him sexually 
whenever he desired. The two most pertinent passages from Albitrouw 
are the following. 


'They were in his service, for various disgraceful chores. The men, for 
example, should always be near him, and everything he tells them to do 
they had to do. Hunting and working, that was the duty of men. To 
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sleep with him, to wash his body at day-time or late at night, that was 
the duty of women. 

New laws were promulgated: they should not have anything to do with 
other deities or even know about them; all their knowledge and desires 
should be made subject to Anake's wishes. All men were his slaves. 
Whatever he wished, be it good or evil, they had to do it. The same 
held true for women, The yoke of slavery was even more oppressive for 
them. Even if it concerned their own bodies, they should do what 
Anake wished them to do; they could not refuse. Men from neighbour- 
ing villages, who had wives there, should press for divorce. So should 
the women: they should divorce their husbands, disregard all duties 
they were accustomed to, only Anake himself could supervise their 
marriages.' (Albitrouw 1978:63.) 


Unfortunate were those who fell ill. Illness could only strike those of 
his followers who had sinned against him, it was generally believed. 
Here follows Albitrouw's account of one such occasion. 

‘When somebody falls ill or is wounded by accident, he is brought 
before Anake. Then all of them prostrate themselves. Then they beg 
the man saying: "He has committed a sin against you God; he wronged 
you terribly. We all know and really believe what you have taught us 
since you came: that none of your people will fall ill or die unless that 
person has violated one of your commandments. With this illness you 
punish him as you have killed others who had no faith in you. We beg 
you forgiveness! Don't look too closely at what your naughty children 
are doing.'" (Albitrouw 1978:72.) 

The followers then started to disclose the patient's sins. For example, 
one patient appeared to have killed a chicken and then to have shared 
it only with his wife and children. This was considered sinful: he first 
should have brought the chicken to Anake so that their leader could 
have helped himself to a juicy part. 

When being confronted with confessions of this sort, Anake usually 
flew into a rage. He would curse the petitioners while his body was 
eonvulsed by spasms. After such violent scenes, Anake would walk 
away indignantly or he would chase the patient's relatives from the 
spot. But the relatives knew what was expected of them: they had to 
redouble their efforts, and solicit the help of Anake's favourite wife. 
Time, or the exertions of the favourite, would restore Anake's peace of 
mind. Then the moment would come for them to be invited to Anake's 
private shrine. Here Anake prayed to his Father in heaven; later all of 
them would say prayers together. Finally the patient was handed over 
to Anake's brother, the ‘apothecary', with detailed instructions for 
treatment. When these did not bring about a recovery within three 
days, the patient's relatives had to start all over again. New confes- 
sions would be required in order to secure Anake's cooperation. Before 
any new medicine could be given to the patient, Anake would fast for a 
few days and the village plunged into mourning. 

What measure of abasement could result from this despotic rule, is 
evident from the case of Adjanpai, a close matrilineal kinsman of Anake 
(Albitrouw 1978:74). Anake coveted Adjanpai's wife, Akijamama. During 
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the cult's first years in Sofibuka, Akijamama was often ordered to 
Anake's house for a few hours each evening, an arrangement all parties 
concerned were discreet about. After the founding of Fuutunaakaba, 
such visits became common knowledge since no efforts were made to 
conceal them. Akijamama would stay with Anake for a few weeks before 
returning to her husband. When Adjanpai demanded an explanation from 
Akijamama, she abused her husband. To make matters worse, Anake 
joined Akijamama in ridiculing Adjanpai in public, an example soon to be 
followed by other members of the community. People nicknamed Adjanpai 
Deporté, meaning they considered him to be in the same category as the 
escaped convicts from Devil's Island, then roaming in scores through 
the forests of French Guiana and Suriname. A deporté was a person 
outside the pale, fair game for everybody. Adjanpai was no longer in- 
vited to share a meal at another person's house or to take part in 
village meetings. Life became unbearable for him at Fuutunaakaba; he 
fled to the nearby mission post at Aurora, where Albitrouw was station- 
ed. 

Anake's actions were all the more abrasive because Adjanpai was a 
relative of his, who had once prided himself of belonging to the most 
faithful of his followers. This lesson will not have been lost on his 
group. Anake demonstrated that he had complete control over his 
following: he determined their position in the community. As with Akija- 
mama, any woman that caught his fancy at Fuutunaakaba could be 
commandeered. Whether that woman was married or not, related by ties 
of kinship or not, all that did not matter in his new Jerusalem. Combine 
this with the fact that Anake enjoyed control over all goods bought with 
money, with the obligation resting on all community members to keep 
him informed of their whereabouts, as well as to confess when ill, and 
the picture emerges of what personal despotic rule meant for a small 
community of Maroons during those times. Many of these themes will 
recur in Akule's cult, the next movement to be discussed. In fact, it 
will become apparent that both Anake's and Akule's regimes represented 
varieties of despotic and antinomian cults. 

At this juncture two provisos must be made. First, there is no evi- 
dence that each and every follower of Anake prostrated himself before 
the leader. Certainly not those Saramakas who returned for shorter or 
longer stays after a decade of work in French Guiana. The most blatant 
examples of submission occurred among a very small group of disciples. 
Second, we do not wish to suggest that the emerging ideology was 
always fully shared by the leader and his followers. Both Anake and 
his disciples were convinced that something had to change, and they 
worked out a 'deal'. But there is no basis for concluding that every 
single follower accepted Anake's overlordship to the extreme degree 
pictured by Albitrouw. Many ran away from Anake's commune. Some of 
these returned though; for most, the shelter offered by Anake's com- 
mune was the major factor binding them to the utopian community. 
Although the 'socialist' ideology of pooling the means of production - 
one of the most innovative responses to the situation in turn-of-the- 
century Maroon societies - was probably developed by Anake, a fair 
amount of credit is also due to Anake's predominantly female following. 
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Their experience and their insights must have been the material that 
Anake worked with. 

However, the caveats just mentioned should not close our eyes to the 
fact that Fuutunaakaba was more than a pragmatic experiment in com- 
munal living, designed to cope with the hardships of the age. One 
should not ignore the evidence that men, and in particular women, 
demonstrated pronounced forms of submission. Sexual degradation was 
undoubtedly the most extreme form of subjection. Anake's ‘cargo cult! 
was the first example of a movement where religious and sexual ex- 
changes are mutually reinforcing, both types of language and 'model 
behaviour' aimed at the extinction of self.'° This intertwining of the 
religious and the sexual was characteristic for the Na Ogii cults as 
well, whereby sexual exchanges were used to reveal the full extent of a 
leader's power, and brought to light the insignificance of his devotees. 
To demolish the ego, and to dismiss the pangs of conscience, probably 
is a basic type of religious experience which stands in clear opposition 
to the- dictates of Gaan Gadu's priests with their insistence on self- 
examination and individual responsibility. 

Now that we have related the early history of the Gaan Gadu move- 
ment, and sketched the development of Anake's cargo cult on which the 
Ndjuka movement worked as a catalyst, we return to more theoretical 
concerns. The subject of the next chapter will be the interplay of 
material forces and collective fantasies. 


Chapter VI 
GAAN GADU’S WORLD 
Scene 


The interior of Suriname and French Guiana. 
Saanti Goon: sanctuary of Gaan Gadu, preserve of Na Ogii. 
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1. The political environment 


Looking at the wider political field of which turn-of-the-century Ndjuka 
society formed part, a number of issues emerges. Perhaps surprisingly, 
for a colonial society, the Ndjukas were, to a large extent, 'masters of 
their own house'. Market forces dictated the setting of prices and 
tariffs in the transport industry, and the political overlords of Ndjukas 
in the capital were incapable to alter that situation. Pressure could only 
be brought to bear on a few paid headmen, not on the average river 
transporter. Other forces were at work which gave Ndjukas consider- 
able leverage. The 'state within the state' character of their society 
owed much to the strategic position the Ndjukas occupied in the in- 
terior. 

For most of the nineteenth century, France and The Netherlands 
contested the land between the Lawa and Tapanahoni Rivers, in the 
southeast of Suriname. In the 1880s, with the discovery of gold in the 
interior, the problem suddenly became acute. Arbitration was sought 
and secured (Niermeyer 1891). In 1891, the Russian czar, an arbitrator 
accepted by both nations, allocated this vast tract of land to the 
Dutch. However, even after 1891, relationships between the two colonial 
powers were to remain uneasy for many years: after all they shared the 
Marowijne-Lawa basin, rich with gold. The Dutch considered it vital to 
their interests to secure the cooperation of the Ndjukas, the strongest 
group in that part of the interior, Only when the help of Ndjukas was 
gained, could the Dutch hope to control areas which, on the map, 
belonged to the colony, but where colonial officials seldom penetrated. 

The Dutch made various overtures to which Ndjukas usually respond- 
ed eagerly. In 1892, for example, both the Ndjuka and Saramaka Chief 
graced the Governor's birthday party with their presence. Predecessors 
of this Governor might have felt embarrassed to see Maroon headmen 
mingle with their guests at what in Dutch culture is considered to be 
an intimate party. In 1892, however, the Governor mentioned the pres- 
ence of his visitors in affectionate terms in the official despatches to 
his superior, the Minister of Colonies.? The closing decade of the 
century abounds with similar examples of goodwill, effusions of sym- 
pathy, and signs of mutual understanding.* 

Too obvious a sabotage of mission schools (Spalburg 1979:50-2; Van 
Lier 1919:52-5) by Ndjukas, as well as their resistance to the explor- 
ation by the Dutch of the Brazilian border land in 1904 and 1907 
(Franssen Herderschee 1905a and b; De Goeje 1908), somewhat strained 
these harmonious relations. In 1910 a conflict developed when Ndjukas 
were unwilling to let a Dutch expedition enter the Ndjuka Creek, the 
site of their most sacred shrines (Struycken de Roysancour 1909-10). 
However, until the great strike of Ndjuka and Aluku boatmen in 1921, 
the overall picture remained one of calculated, but usually satisfactory, 
partnership.‘ Relations between Maroon boatmen, gold companies, and 
individual gold-diggers, though, were more strained and often con- 
tentious. 

Managers of gold companies repeatedly implored the colonial govern- 
ment to restrict the economic freedom of Maroon river transporters, and 
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not leave wages and tariffs to the capricious play of market forces. 
After 1925, when the supply of boats outstripped the demand, they 
advocated the reverse. The latter policy was by far the easiest for 
government personnel to accommodate to.® Before 1925, when gold 
companies and government officials combined forces to reduce freight 
prices, attempts remained usually futile. When boatmen felt threatened 
by such policies, they reacted with strikes. Such responses, in most 
cases, guaranteed that the market would not be tampered with. On 
several occasions, Ndjuka leaders, like Paramount Chief Oseisie and 
high priest Saka, and headmen, cooperated with the Dutch in attempts 
to curb the high tariffs of Ndjuka freight carriers. Without much suc- 
cess, but the attempts did demonstrate a willingness to act as allies. 
Therefore the cult leaders felt entitled to a remuneration by the colonial 
administration; they argued that they were looking after Dutch interests 
in the interior. 

The relationship with the Christian missions was far from relaxed. 
Maroon cult leaders were mainly on the defensive, preferring avoidance 
or covert sabotage to open war. The events of 1892 and 1893, when 
Gaan Gadu's priests attempted to win the Matawais - the only Maroon 
group which had espoused Christianity to a considerable degree - for 
their cult are exceptionable (De Beet and Sterman 1981:195-202). The 
attitude of government officials towards the missions working in the 
interior varied considerably. At the turn of the century, the upper 
echelons of the colonial government usually opposed any aggressive 
policy on the part of missionaries towards Maroon religious leaders.® 
Lower officials, however, at times supported missionaries in their 
attempts to suppress cults. Such ambivalence enabled Gaan Gadu's 
priests to operate an oracle at Santigron, only thirty kilometres from 
Paramaribo. 

Of the three movements that form the main subject of this book only 
the last one, the Na Ogii cult, was to develop an anti-colonial perspec- 
tive. This occurred after its formative years had passed, and only after 
a District Commissioner had humiliated and banished its leader from the 
Cottica region. And even then its anti-European attitude remained a 
secondary theme. In brief, none of the three movements discussed in 
this book had an external enemy. The cults therefore could fully reflect 
the internal cleavages within their own societies. 


2, Rich and poor 


Earlier the economic setting in which the three movements flourished 
has been presented (see I.5.). The overall picture was one of affluence 
and full participation of most males in a booming industry: river trans- 
port for gold companies and individual diggers. Such a brief statement 
does justice to the major economic parameters but glosses over the 
crucial fact of inequality. A first step towards a more realistic argument 
is to appreciate the fact that not every Ndjuka, or every Maroon, was 
to profit equally from the bonanza. A rift was to open up between the 
wealthy and the poor, between the patrons (boat owners) and those 
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who worked for them, and especially those who could not take part in 
the transport industry. Regional differences also counted: some areas 
saw their men leave for lengthy periods, while other regions were at 
the hub of economic activity, meaning that their men-folk, while work- 
ing, always remained only a few days' travel away. Any attempt at 
explaining the incidence and shape of religious movements during this 
period should start with these key factors of differentiation and in- 
equality. 

We can amplify this point by considering in some detail the tribal and 
corresponding geographical differentiation which has long characterized 
Maroon society. During the turn-of-the-century, six tribes? could be 
distinguished, each occupying a different part of the interior. The most 
numerous were Ndjukas and Saramakas. During the eighteenth century, 
as we have seen, Ndjukas were building their villages along the Tapa- 
nahoni in the southeast corner of Suriname, spreading eventually from 
there to adjacent parts of the Marowijne and Lawa Rivers, and to the 
confluence of the Suriname River and Sara Creek. In the first decades 
of the nineteenth century, they also settled in the coastal plain on the 
banks of the Cottica, Commewijne, and lower Saramacca Rivers (see map 
on page 18). All told, the Ndjukas numbered approximately 4,000 in 
1900. The Saramakas, in roughly the same numbers, occupied villages 
along the Suriname River and its tributaries, in the centre of the 
country, The villages of the Matawais (approximately 600 souls in 1900) 
were strung along the upper and middle reaches of the Saramacca 
River, while a few hundred Kwintis lived along the Tibiti and 
Coppename Rivers, farther to the west. The Ndjukas shared the 
Marowijne basin with the Paramakas, who had settled along the middle 
section of the Marowijne, and the Alukus (also called Bonis), who lived 
on the banks of the Lawa, a continuation of the Marowijne River. In 
1900, neither the Paramakas nor the Alukus exceeded 500 in all, The 
Ndjukas, Paramakas, and Alukus of the Marowijne basin, will here be 
referred to as 'the Easterners’, while the Saramakas, Matawais, and 
Kwintis are lumped together as 'Westerners!'.® 

The aforementioned geographical factors are not without relevance for 
our argument. Although sizeable gold deposits were found along the 
Sara Creek, and to a lesser extent along the Saramacca and Suriname 
Rivers, in the long run most placers were to be worked in the Lawa 
basin and in French Guiana. From 1880 until well into the 1930s, the 
Mana was the most important river for the gold industry in French 
Guiana.® Most placers along the upper reaches of the Mana could also 
be reached, and often with less effort, via the Lawa and some of its 
tributaries. Footpaths crossing the watershed connected the two river 
basins and portage came in use. For these reasons, the Marowijne-Lawa 
Rivers became Suriname's main arteries for the gold industry. 

Thus the following picture can be drawn: Maroons living in the Maro- 
wijne basin (Easterners) did not have to migrate in large numbers to 
French Guiana. The Westerners, however, followed the gold-diggers to 
the Mana, Approuague, Oyapock, Casawini, and Marowijne'®, and were 
forced to remain there for long periods. According to Price (1970:162; 
1975:66), Saramaka men of the Upper River area left their families in 
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the tribal villages to settle in French Guiana for periods of ten or even 
twenty years before returning. Many Saramakas founded new villages in 
that country and appointed their own headmen (Neumann 1967:104). 

Yet, even for the Maroons living in the Marowijne basin, the new 
affluence was far from universally shared. Those over fifty, for ex- 
ample, could not compete with young men in carrying barrels holding 
ninety kilos of salted meat, or pieces of heavy equipment, over the 
slippery stones in the river. The older men were not equal to the task 
of paddling and punting a canoe with a two ton-load against the current 
of the river for two, three or sometimes even four weeks. Many men 
were incapacitated by illness in a society without adequate medical care. 
A small group of healthy men were unable to participate in the trans- 
port industry as a result of mourning obligations. Those Ndjuka men 
who had lost a spouse were most strongly restrained in their move- 
ments. They had to spend months in their deceased wife's village, as 
virtual prisoners of her matrilineage. Women formed the majority of all 
those who could not participate in the transport industry. As these 
people depended for money and many forms of assistance on the men, 
the whole category will be called dependants. Women needed money for 
clothes, salt, soup, household utensils and so forth, but they also had 
to rely on male assistance for felling the giant trees of the rain forest. 
Without this help - which, due to changed circumstances, was often not 
forthcoming - it was well-nigh impossible for them to clear new gar- 
dens. Thus, these women had to revert to easily exhausted older fields 
or tracts of forest not sufficiently regenerated. Hence a decline in 
agricultural production ensued. Not surprisingly, most reports of 
famines and cases of starvation came from Saramaka villages along the 
Suriname and its tributaries - that is, from the most populous part of 
the western zone.!! 

Most of the new wealth was hoarded by the boatmen or spent on 
fancy goods. Particularly in the case of the Westerners, only a small 
portion of the money found its way to the dependants. The customary 
channelling and redistribution through marriage was also affected. With 
a considerable number of boatmen staying away for periods of many 
years and choosing their mates from among the Creole women of the 
coast, the flow of goods to Maroon women’ slowed down to a trickle. 
More seriously, the time-honoured mechanism of lineage redistribution, 
so successful in the earlier type of society of lumberers, no longer 
functioned smoothly; this is a point we will have to take up again in 
the following pages. 

In short, the first part of the argument runs as follows: the lucrative 
transport trade opened up a rift between freight carriers and depend- 
ants. Even for the Easterners of the Marowijne basin, the inequality 
between the boatmen and dependants was marked and, because of their 
continuous presence within the same geographical area, glaringly con- 
spicuous. Travellers on the Marowijne at the same time noticed signs of 
both astounding affluence and starvation. Beneath a surface of prosper- 
ity, then, the gap between rich and poor had actually widened con- 
siderably. 
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3. Old and new relations of production 


The second part of the argument requires us to look beyond the early 
development of productive forces and to examine new relations of pro- 
duction as these took shape after 1885. As mentioned before, for most 
of the nineteenth century, Maroons predominantly had been lumber 
workers. They had left their villages in the interior in large numbers 
to settle in permanent villages or temporary forest camps along several 
rivers on the coastal plain. These residences were long enough for a 
man to be accompanied by his wife and children. Often a considerable 
number of matrilineal relatives jointly made the move to the coast. 

Shared residence, however, can only partially explain the vitality of 
the quite large corporate kin groups of the time. More significantly, 
when facing regularly recurring bottlenecks in the production process, 
lumberers needed one another and their families. Valuable trees, then 
as now, were scattered throughout the forest; only a few kinds would 
grow on the river banks. In most cases, therefore, after felling trees 
and clearing branches, quite sizeable logs - at times even tree trunks - 
had to be hauled towards the river. After a provisional path had been 
cleared, whole kin groups would team up for this arduous work, and as 
many as forty people would cooperate in dragging the logs to the 
river.'? Young and old, male and female, all were welcome to contribute 
their labour, Once they had reached the river bank, rafts were con- 
structed, while they waited for the tide to take their lumber to pros- 
pective buyers in Paramaribo or at the plantations. 

The few hours (or at most, days) it took to haul the trunk or logs 
were decisive for the relations of production: they gave the corporate 
matrilineal group, with its ideology of mutual sharing and collective 
responsibility, a solid economic underpinning. These relations of pro- 
duction also provided a boost for distributive mechanisms, as it func- 
tioned to level income inequalities. On this fertile egalitarian soil 
flourished a therapeutic community of medicinemen, spirit mediums, and 
ancestor priests. Their manifest task was to maintain good relations 
with the supernatural world, but their presence had important socio- 
economic consequences as well. This therapeutic community skimmed off 
a considerable part of the wealth accumulated by lumber workers. The 
therapists were able to do this because those who participated in the 
dominant production process (the lumberers) still needed the labour of 
each and every man and woman, even if only short periods of time. 
Economic bonds reinforced the ritual ties of dependence between thera- 
pists and clients. Were the lumberer to disregard the advice of a 
medium or neglect to consult her, it would become difficult for him to 
request the labour of these same mediums and their next-of-kin. 

Most of the therapists were older men and women. They took advan- 
tage of the reliance of the lumber workers on their therapeutic labour 
by drawing them deeper into relations of dependence in the medical and 
religious fields, Almost without exception, illness was believed to be 
caused by supernatural agencies. The therapeutic community could 
define the cause of an illness and supervise the recuperative process. 
Divination and curing were their duty, social influence and fees their 
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prerogative. 

Although the Maroons of the nineteenth century formed part of the 
plantation colony, and were tied to it by numerous transactions, in 
other respects they continued to form closed, parochial systems. One 
shared one's goods with one's matrilineal kinsmen; one could expect 
vital economic support from these selfsame kin; and one sought relief of 
suffering from mediums and medicinemen of one's own matrilineage 
before turning to specialists elsewhere. Thus, the argument is that the 
wider relations of production that characterized the world of the lumber 
workers boosted levelling mechanisms at the local, corporate lineage, 
level. 

River transport altered the organization of work. Between Albina and 
St. Laurent, at the mouth of the Marowijne River, on the one hand, 
and the main Lawa gold fields on the other, lie 270 kilometres of water, 
and to the rich placers of the Inini 350 kilometres. It used to take boat 
crews two to three weeks to complete trips between these places. After 
a few days off for rest and repairs, crew members would usually take 
another load without returning to their villages. Although the Eastern- 
ers retained the option of visiting their kin when something important 
was afoot, the patterns of shared residence to all intents and purposes 
had vanished. 

A weightier factor yet was the severing of relations of economic 
dependence. A Ndjuka who had set out to work as river transporter did 
not need to rely on the matrilineal kin group: the services of only one 
or two sons or sister's sons were all that was needed. And even this 
type of minimal dependence could be circumvented by joining forces 
with an adult kinsman or a friend (a boat crew usually consisted of 
only two or three men). The relations of production, then, did not 
oblige the freight carriers to look for help from their kinsmen. These 
relatives now had become a liability. Yet, the old therapeutic community 
still existed. Spirit mediums and medicinemen continued to diagnose ill- 
nesses and, while pointing to supernatural causes, laid the blame at the 
door of irresponsible kinsmen, whether dependants or boatmen, exacting 
fees as they did so. The tensions between the boatmen released from 
kinship bonds on the one hand, and the therapeutic community on the 
other, were to become a principal force in the furore accompanying the 
birth of the Gaan Gadu cult. 


4. A fear of witches and mediums 


Coming on the heels of three successive gold rushes in the Marowijne- 
Lawa basin (Spalburg 1899b:8), it is hard not to see the Gaan Gadu 
cult as a response to a changed world. To mention again some of the 
dates: around 1885, gold fields were discovered in the interior; hence a 
steep rise in the demand for river transport. In 1889 or 1890 the Puketi 
enquiries, the Coba investigations, held the attention of the vast 
majority of Ndjukas. Signs of unrest and fermentation, Menisaki's alarm, 
preceded the events at Puketi by a few years. This chronology invites 
speculation. 
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The problem is, of course, how to link a dependent variable (a new 
cult) to the independent one (the new relations of production created 
by the transport industry). Before claiming the status of explanation 
for our speculations, we need to investigate the nature and shape of 
the intervening mechanisms: the Processes that, given certain par- 
ameters, generate the dependent variable from the independent one 
(Barth 1963:2). The two main tasks Gaan Gadu's priests set themselves 
~ the witch hunting and the iconoclastic purges - look the most inviting 
for attempts at explanation. They form the heart of Gaan Gadu's pro- 
gramme; these represent, one may assume, the priorities as perceived 
by a dominant sector of Ndjuka society (the boat owners). 

With regard to witchcraft beliefs, one could advance a rather instru- 
mental explanation. The reasoning might run as follows: the wealthy 
patrons manipulated witchcraft fears in such a way as to sever relations 
with less prosperous kinsmen. As we have seen, the boatmen no longer 
needed their relatives, who had become a burden. The wealthy, by 
fanning the fires of the witch-craze, succeeded in branding the desti- 
tute as anti-social forces. The poor could then do little but remain 
silent. If they had clamoured for support from richer kinsmen, the 
dependants would only have drawn attention to themselves and made 
their stigma more onerous yet. 

Attractive though all such uncomplicated explanations are, this one 
nonetheless has serious drawbacks. Undoubtedly, some boatmen oper- 
ated in exactly this way, removing the burden of certain kinship obli- 
gations by casting suspicion on selected individuals within their kin 
groups. But with the majority of the nouveaux riches, forces of a more 
complicated sort were at work. They were not simply manipulators of 
witchcraft, but themselves in the grip of powerful emotions - victims as 
much as exploiters of the panic at the end of the 1880s. Let us explore 
these forces in some detail. 

The boatmen had grown up in a society imbued with the values of 
sharing and living together harmoniously (makandi libi). But actual 
day-to-day life had increasingly departed from these ideals. Kinsmen no 
longer lived and worked together in the same lumber camps. Even in 
the eastern part of Suriname, boatmen often spent weeks or months 
away on trips up and down the Marowijne before returning to their 
relatives for a brief visit. Mutual sharing as a guide-line for social life 
makes sense only as long as both parties to the exchange have some- 
thing worthwhile to contribute. And this was no longer the case, The 
boatmen now possessed money and had little need for assistance of the 
sort that their relatives could offer. They resented the claims of their 
less fortunate kinsmen and rejected these, though at the same time 
continuing to be mentally equipped for an egalitarian society in which 
the values of togetherness held sway. Ndjuka boatmen acted contrary to 
the values of communality in which they had been reared; they must 
therefore have suffered pangs of conscience. Witchcraft accusations 
reduced such painful feelings by justifying selfish behaviour towards 
the poor.13 

Fear is another element that deserves mention. The boatmen possessed 
wealth undreamt of before; they dreaded that envious kinsmen and 
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neighbours would be prepared to go to any length to obtain a share of 
it, What the Puketi investigations did for the boatmen was to externalize 
such fears, so that they no longer seemed purely individual emotions 
gnawing at their individual sense of security in the world. As the 
investigations proceeded, it became evident that these apprehensions 
were shared by hundreds of their colleagues. And as each day brought 
new and startling disclosures, their fears seemed increasingly legit- 
imate. Once these anxieties were brought into the open and the enemies 
assumed concrete form, they could be fought and properly dealt with 
through humiliation, fines, and cleansing rituals that would deprive 
such witches of their main weapons, This is why Puketi was so signifi- 
cant to the boatmen, now economically the strongest group in Ndjuka 
society. 

After the anti-witchcraft campaign, the connected iconoclastic purges 
were the most important sign of upheaval in Ndjuka society. So far, we 
have only written about two of these in some detail: the purges at 
Puketi and Keementi in the 1890s. We mentioned briefly the occurrence 
of iconoclastic purges on the Cottica and Suriname Rivers, on the Sara 
Creek and probably also on the Saramacca River.‘ In order to under- 
stand these outbreaks of destructiveness, the changes in the relations 
of production must again be considered. The main factor on which this 
part of the argument hinges, is the breaking of bonds of economic 
dependence between men in the age category of 15 to 50, and the 
remainder of the population. The dependants were left to fend for 
themselves, now that the lumber industry was a shambles (MTB 
1895:1710; KV 1895; Polak 1908:70). 

However, in the old villages social and ritual life continued to be 
dominated by the 'therapists'. Spirit mediums diagnosed illness much as 
they had done before, probably raising their fees, now that there was 
so much money in the hands of male relatives. The elders who acted as 
intermediaries with the ancestors also must have felt tempted to let the 
boatmen pay handsomely for their intercession. We would argue that the 
boatmen were the primary driving force behind the iconoclastic purges. 
This was the patrons' chance to unburden themselves of a diffuse and 
expensive system of social control, and thus consolidate the freedom 
they had acquired for themselves in the. economic field. Each spirit 
exorcized meant one medium less that could lay claim to a share of one's 
wealth through diagnosis of supernatural danger, the prescription of 
high fees for cures, or other ritual expenses. The wholesale destruction 
of shrines put dozens of custodians out of business. 

Of course, the boatmen continued to believe in supernatural danger 
and persisted in ascribing illness and adversity to these causes. Yet, 
as we have seen, these matters could also be taken care of by a new 
group of specialists, the servants of Gaan Gadu, a development that 
was the direct result of the Puketi events. It would seem to have been 
in the boatmen's best economic interests to attempt to destroy the old 
therapeutic community and replace it with a small priesthood that was 
not tied to the majority of its customers by the diffuse ties of kinship - 
with all the extra claims such bonds impose. In return, the boatmen 
became the economic mainstay of the Gaan Gadu priesthood. 
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5. Economic factors and the Anake cult 


While the impetus for change among the Tapanahoni Ndjukas came from 
a privileged group, the boat owners, Anake catered primarily to a 
following of dependants. This difference in social anchorage is reflected 
in the ideology of both cults. Where the idiom of Ndjuka witchcraft 
clearly defined the enemy in social terms, indicating that the weaker 
socio-economic categories were to be mistrusted, there is no evidence 
that Anake, in his Saramaka village, ever developed comparable notions. 
In fact, Anake never instigated any witchcraft eradication campaigns at 
all. There is no evidence that he ever believed this to be of major 
concern to his following. Anake seemed to be involved with other 
issues. 

This difference in social anchorage also corresponded to a rough 
division of Suriname's hinterland into two economic zones. Around 1900, 
the Easterners gained a living in about the same river basins their 
families lived, but the Westerners had to migrate to French Guiana. It 
should therefore not come as a surprise that Anake's cargo cult, 
strengthened by the communal ownership of a considerable part of the 
means of production, was located in the western zone. Here the ties 
between boatmen and dependants were more tenuous - involving longer 
periods of absence and less financial support - which meant more cases 
of starvation, more famines, but also less control by the wealthy. 
Another Saramaka cult, the Jesus-Maria movement under the leadership 
of a Saramaka man called Pobosi, displayed the same characteristics, 
Schelts (1922), when visiting Pobosi in his village at the Sentea Creek 
in 1922, was struck by the fact that almost the entire population of this 
prophet's village consisted of women. But similarities did not stop 
there. As in Anake's case, Pobosi's following was preparing itself for 
the millennium. The followers had built a meeting-place for the great 
occasion, and were now praying and waiting for redemption and cargo 
to come (Miller 1922:71). The Gaan Gadu movement, on the other hand, 
which originated in the Marowijne-Lawa basin and continued to receive 
most of its support from the Easterners, intended to make its commu- 
nities less egalitarian. While providing the patrons with protection on 
their journeys through the territory of strangers, the cult also attempt- 
ed to shield them from the levelling pressures exerted by their kith and 
kin. 


6. An ideology of the privileged 


Action and ideas go together. It is hard to imagine that the violence of 
the iconoclastic purges could have occurred without the corresponding 
social fermentation; the upheaval was equally unthinkable without the 
sustenance of radical ideas. We have discussed the social ferment: we 
will now look more closely at the ideas that drove people to tear down 
shrines and start a search for witches in almost every Ndjuka village. 
As we will see shortly, more is involved than a mere ideological defense 
of the patron's privileged position against attempts to obtain a bigger 
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share of the profits by the dependants. The boatmen had to rethink 
their position vis-a-vis each other and their dependants, as well as 
their relation to the wider world due to pressures from the changed 
relations of production, The necessity for integrating themselves into a 
wider world of economic and social transactions provided another in- 
centive. More interesting yet, the upheaval brought about a series of 
imaginations that was novel and disturbing; fantasies which certainly 
could not be explained as a mere reflection of group interests. Dis- 
cussion of such fantasies will follow an exposition of more purely 
ideological notions. 

When a new ideology seeks acceptance, it can only succeed if those 
who command the ‘strategic heights', or, translated for Ndjuka society, 
those who hold the prestigious positions in village and tribal councils, 
at the very least were prepared to tolerate the innovations propagated. 
We cannot predict the emergence of new creeds from the prevailing 
distribution of power, or from shifts therein, but we may develop 
insights about those symbolic systems which will not be granted expres- 
sion in the public sphere. Creeds that have a strong millennial bent, 
that develop fantasies about the delivery of cargo, and that insist on 
collective work and sharing, such ideologies could only flourish under 
conditions rather different from those prevailing in the eastern part of 
Suriname. Among Saramakas, as we had occasion to argue before, males 
left their villages for protracted periods of time, and thus lost control 
over day-to-day affairs. It was here, we argued earlier, that the 
destitute had a far greater say in the expression of public sentiment. 
In the Tapanahoni region, however, most Ndjuka males kept control 
over village affairs. On the Tapanahoni, we argue, ideologies stressing 
mutual sharing would have to go underground, or accept containment in 
a subject sector of society, where emotions are expressed through 
trance, illness, day-dreaming, and in streaks of black humour. This is 
perhaps one of the few statements that can be formulated about the 
interaction of the world of power and that of fantasy: those in command 
of the media of public expression will attempt to thwart the conversion 
of individual fantasies into social ones, if they perceive these social 
manifestations to be a direct or potential threat to their interests. 

Boatmen in turn-of-the-century Ndjuka society were rich. They owned 
the chief means of production, the boats. They could circumvent re- 
lationships of dependence with their own and their wives' matrilineages 
(owners of swidden plots) by buying their food elsewhere. As we have 
argued before, they were not dependent on the labour of their kins- 
men. In brief, our argument is that boat owners had a position to 
defend, certain economic courses to advocate, and were in general in a 
position to do so. When such conditions exist, cult teachings will be 
coloured by the ideological viewpoints of those who control a society's 
main economic resources. Such could be the nature of another statement 
about the relationship between 'power' and ‘ideas’. 

The new ideology of 1890 reflected the basic concerns of the boatmen, 
propagated economic individualism, and cultivated suspicion of the poor. 
The patrons' distrust of their less successful kinsmen betrayed itself in 
the specific way witchcraft beliefs were elaborated and defined. Those 
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who met with adversity or debilitating illness were suspect. At the end 
of the nineteenth century, such witchcraft notions were radically novel. 
Most of last century had presented a different picture. The victims of 
the witch trials prior to 1890 seem mainly to have been selected from 
among a small group of males that had cut itself loose from their kin, 
growing cash crops instead of selling timber. Noteworthy is that where- 
as formerly men had been prosecuted - burnt at the stake before 1860 
or 1870 - in the last decade of the century women were the prime 
suspects. Older women, particularly those who had been dependent on 
charity for extended periods, had little chance to escape such verdict, 
This idiom of witchcraft was but one of the vehicles of ideology, but 
probably its most efficacious. It defined the social categories most likely 
to contain witches, and it presented a theory on the chief motive of 
witches: resentment. Barring a few exceptional cases, witches were not 
believed to be driven by an inherited constitution that could predispose 
them to such crimes (Van Wetering 1973:84). Rather, it was felt to be a 
state of mind seducing men to harm the interests of relatives and 
neighbours. A witch is jealous of success, good health, a neighbour's 
partner, another man's fortune, a sister's numerous offspring; in brief, 
a witch coveted that which did not belong to him or her. A poor person 
has a motive for committing the crimes of witchcraft: a rich man has 
not. The poor person will compare himself with others, and be reminded 
every moment of the day of his own inferiority. Envy and malice will 
get hold of his soul and gradually drown the psyche's other voices. 
Such at least were the points of view of turn-of-the-century Ndjuka 
boatmen. 


7. The instrumentality of religious ideas 


When persons holding strategic positions in the economy propagate an 
ideology, the advantage for this elite's economic transactions is not 
hard to ascertain. The cluster of ideas surrounding the communion with 
Gaan Gadu is a case in point. Around 1890, when the dread of witches 
had sunk into the minds of boatmen, and Gaan Gadu was called upon to 
safeguard his people, Ndjukas had to enter into a covenant with Him by 
drinking his sacred potion. This diingi Sweli or diingi Gadu (literally 
drinking of Sweli, drinking of God) was considered to be the new cult's 
main sacrament; at the same time, it was believed to be a test that 
would separate the sheep from the goats. Those who fell ill within a 
week after undergoing the ordeal were condemned as witches; those who 
remained healthy had proven themselves worthy of the God's protection. 

Two significant differences with the past come to light here. Whereas 
formerly the drinking of the sacred potion had been reserved for a few 
suspects, and once every two or three years to representatives of clans 
who in this way renewed the oath of allegiance to the Chief, after 1890 
it became binding on every adult. Equally important, the rites were no 
longer defined predominantly as an oath of allegiance to the Ndjuka 
tribe and its Chief. Supplicants from other tribes were also encouraged 
to undergo the ordeal and in this way conclude a covenant with Gaan 
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Gadu to keep his most sacred command: never to use witchcraft. One's 
first loyalty now was to Gaan Gadu rather than to a particular tribe. 

While the institution of oath taking was ancient, its redefinition was 
radical. It reflected both the rising fears of witchcraft and the fact 
that Ndjukas, Saramakas, Alukus, and Matawais were now living and 
working in the same river basins of Suriname and French Guiana, 
sharing forest camps for night stops, and assisting each other when 
passing rapids. A good man was no longer merely a trusted kinsman 
who properly fulfilled his obligations towards his relatives. Virtue now 
could be defined according to a universally valid standard, whereby 
man demonstrated his moral stature by being immune to the temptations 
of power and revenge which the arsenal of witchcraft offers. Successful 
submission to the poison ordeal, taking some drops from the sacred 
potion, proved a person's purity, so that he could henceforth move in 
wider circles. Cult members formed a security cult (Werbner 1979;665) 
for each other. They were mutually harmless: the propensity for perpe- 
trating evil had been tested and found not present. Security had been 
lost when boundaries of traditional kin groups gave way, and when new 
fields of tension replaced the old bonds of ambivalence people had 
learned to live with during preceding generations. The Gaan Gadu 
movement attempted to restore to the faithful a sense of safety, through 
the introduction of a security code. This is one example of how the cult 
opened windows on an expanded world, and thus helped to boost the 
wider economic circuits that were emerging. It thus constituted another 
linkage between the world of material goods and positions, and the 
symbolic universe. 


8. The punishing deity 


Each paradigm derives its uniqueness from a rationale which is 'the 
basic idea, the point of view, behind its formation and structure!’ 
(Willer 1967:17). Collective fantasies own whatever structure they have 
from a few dominant notions that overshadow all others. Take, for 
instance, the key notions in the Gaan Gadu cult. These stress guilt and 
punishment, and the core idea is that the way to reduce anxiety is by 
surrendering to a punishing deity. 

To turn to history once more: around 1890, when the new generation 
of boat owners had won its monopoly over the gold industry's trans- 
port, they instigated an all-out-war against witches. The boat owners 
also sought to bring order into the shadowy, confusing and threatening 
realm of countless deities, each with its own specific sphere of author- 
ity. The iconoclastic purges were intended as a cleaning-up operation to 
bring order and security where anarchy - or so it seemed - reigned. 

A stern, vindictive deity was the key element in the new collective 
fantasy of the 1890s. Once conjured up, such a notion, heavily charged 
with emotional significance, tended to define the territory of action and 
feeling. The 'Punishing Deity' notion restricted psychological space. It 
caused anxiety among the cult's followers; it made them ponder the 
question how closely they conformed to the tenets of purity as laid out 
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by Gaan Gadu. Instructions for perpetual inner scrutiny were issued, 
and with that the ideal of a world that would improve through regle- 
mentation and restrictions on privacy. To set their conscience at ease, 
Gaan Gadu's priests left one valuable cargo of goods after another to 
decay in the wilderness. 'We wash our hands of it’, (w'o heelu, w'o 
heelu!), the gravediggers shouted when leaving the witch's remains at 
Saanti Goon. 'To wash one's hands of it' appears also to have been the 
dominant sentiment that inspired Gaan Gadu's priests when they left 
cargoes in the forest. A feeling that atonement was required inspired 
the new generation to conduct these remarkable rites. We will deal with 
each of these subjects in the following pages. But first the era's night- 
mares have to be discussed: it is perhaps there that the beginnings of 
this 'Punishing Deity’ complex should be sought. That this construction 
of Gaan Gadu's divine character is part and parcel of twentieth-century 
Ndjuka culture (rather than a construction of the observers) is appar- 
ent when Ndjukas explained the difference between Agedeonsu and Gaan 
Gadu. 

'Gaan Gadu is vindictive; He gives you no rest; you always have to 
watch what you are doing, and be careful about your thoughts. Agede- 
onsu is different. He also resembles the European, but He is of the 
loving type, ready to give solace, to protect the Ndjuka people from 
their enemies and from nature. He sees to it that the rains come when 
they are needed, and that there is plenty of sun in the dry season. 
Fish, game, good harvests, He sees to it all.' 


9. Nightmares 


During the golden days of river transport conceptions emerged reveal- 
ing the nature of the patrons' anxiety. The witches were depicted as 
threatening one's life force: they could steal your soul, and sink it 
with a heavy stone, and then, from a position at the bottom of the 
river, you would see the boats of your more fortunate colleagues, on 
their way to their destination with a lucrative load on board. From the 
bottom of the river their souls watched those colleagues who had mir- 
aculously escaped sickness and misfortune: to be forever a witness of 
the busy traffic and yet without hope ever to participate in it again. 

Another conception that became current in this time revealed compar- 
able forms of anxiety. It said: 'The witch takes your soul, brings it far 
into the wilderness, and nails it to a tree’. The strength of this 
fantasy is apparent: to be carried away into the deep forest, far from 
all the places where the action is. In this imagery, fear for witches 
driven by envy fused with apparent sentiments of rivalry: to be inca- 
pacitated and see others surge ahead, or to have the feeling that one 
was hopelessly marooned in the wilderness, were the standard night- 
mares of the age (W.F, van Lier 1940). Such, we submit, were among 
the fears that drove the boat owners to accept the leadership of the 
Gaan Gadu movement. 
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10. Self-examination 


One of the most amazing aspects of Gaan Gadu's creed was its puritan 
slant. The deity's priests propagated a view of man's destiny and of 
the character of the Godhead that was astoundingly novel and unfamiliar 
to Ndjukas in general. The deity watched their acts for traces of moral 
corruption, and scrutinized their thoughts and feeling. Gaan Gadu is 
the deity 'who looks down into our hearts; and from whom we cannot 
hide our evil thoughts', it was expressed. Such divine monitoring was 
not limited to the period of contact when the sacred potion was taken: 
it was a continuing process, a permanent activity. This was a pro- 
foundly revolutionary notion, well adapted to the first priority of the 
ideology, namely to smell out the witches. However, as we will argue, 
the collective fantasy was developed beyond the point of instrumentality 
or ‘ideological needs'. The ‘strategic elaboration’, as Foucault!’ would 
call it, had progressed far beyond such immediate aims. 

Gaan Gadu's priests encouraged self-examination through constant 
exhortations. Witches were the great enemy of human society; witchcraft 
tempted everyone. Barring a few exceptional cases, witches were not 
believed to be activated by an inherited constitution predisposing them 
to these crimes. Rather, witchcraft was a state of mind whereby men 
were seduced to harm the interests of relatives and neighbours. Each 
transgression was believed to pave the way to successively graver 
ones. The propensity to practice witchcraft grew like a cancer in the 
body, feeding on it and ultimately destroying it. The process of 
gradual moral corruption often took years to reach its climax, by which 
time the depraved person was wholly determined to destroy human life, 
and indeed was well-equipped to do so. But along the road to this final 
station stops existed, opportunities where supposedly the individual 
could resist further temptation and turn back. Hence a corollary of the 
theological notion of the omniscient God was the probing of one's con- 
science by the faithful. They were encouraged to search their hearts 
for feelings of envy, hatred, resentment, and long-harboured grudges. 
The notion of guilt was not foreign to traditional Ndjuka religious life, 
but the way it came to predominate over other feelings certainly was. 
The emphasis on the individual, who had’ to keep to a straight and 
narrow path under perpetual inner scrutiny was equally novel.!® 

Distrust about the moral qualifications of neighbours and kinsmen was 
enhanced by the account that was demanded by the priests when an 
adult died. The report had to be submitted immediately after 'the 
carrying of the corpse! and it addressed itself to the moral stature of 
the deceased. All deceased were classified as witches, sinners, or 
respectable persons (see IV.4.) and the circumstances surrounding the 
death were investigated, With more than half of all deaths attributed to 
witchcraft and with many others condemned as sinners the ordinary dis- 
course among gravediggers in charge of the inquests could be likened 
to that of a group of judges who are convinced that their task is not to 
establish that crime has been committed, but only to uncover it. Note- 
worthy, too, is the unfriendly manner of interrogation of a deceased's 
ghost; the pejorative words used in addressing the spirit, and the 
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ostentatious display of impatience by interrogating elders. One got the 
impression that a deceased was considered 'guilty', unless he could 
prove himself innocent. Such 'proof' entailed the successful passing of 
several tests. The ghost, for instance, must demonstrate its innocence 
by finding several persons who had been requested by the grave- 
diggers to conceal themselves somewhere in the village: this hide-and- 
seek was only one of the tests the ghost had to pass. Posthumous 
punishment was severe, including a prohibition to bury the corpse of 
the witch, and the confiscation of all his property. The mourning ritual 
was reduced to bare essentials: the bereaved were to show no sign of 
distress, but rather were supposed to demonstrate their relief by gaiety 
and laughter. 

During the early 1920s W.F. van Lier presents us with an eye-witness 
account of the treatment of the deceased Sa Donia, a woman from the 
village of Gaan Poowie. Her ghost had 'confessed' to crimes of witch- 
craft. Van Lier's account brings out the intensity of emotions behind a 
witchcraft case. A ghost's communication (dede mofu) is sent to Diita- 
biki with the message: 'that she could not fix the day on which to be 
thrown away, as she had not yet settled her affairs'. But the Chief did 
not agree with Donia's ghost and responded: 'that she must leave his 
realm immediately; her affairs will be settled by Gaan Tata’ [Gaan Tata 
is a synonym for Gaan Gadu]. Donia's ghost 'states' that she will obey 
him and fixes the hour on which she is to be thrown away the following 
day at noon. 


‘During the time that the corpse is not being carried about, it is 
wrapped in a sheet and laid on the bare floor of the mortuary, to be 
cursed and mocked by the villagers and those who have come specially 
for that purpose from other parts. Nobody, not even her children, may 
mourn for a wisiman [witch]. Today, on December 30, a lugubrious 
feast is being celebrated at Gaan Poowi. Donia's corpse is being taken 
away. There is laughter and merriment because a wicked person has 
left the earth. At about noon all the villagers and visitors gather at the 
landing-stage to be able presently to pursue the spirit with their jeers. 
The corpse, without a coffin, carried on the head of two men, is de- 
posited in a large boat. Four oarsmen take their places. When they 
push off, there is a loud and general outcry: "Heelu ooo, mi gi ju 
heelu, héélu, héélu, héélu ooo!" which amounts to "I wash my hands of 
you". This repeated at every village along the way.' (Van Lier quoted 
in De Groot 1969:117-8.)!? 


Apart from the capital sin of witchcraft, the deity would punish suicide 
attempts, most cases of physical aggression, adultery, and homo- 
sexuality. The taboos surrounding menstrual seclusion were seen as 
even more sacred than before: infringements were to be punished as 
grave misdeeds. In all these cases, the ultimate punishment meted out 
by Gaan Gadu was death, a sinner's death. The deceased would be left 
in a hurriedly dug, shallow grave - more than was granted to a witch, 
but still shameful. In addition, the mourning ritual which was quite 
elaborate for decent individuals, was reduced to a few libations and 
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prayers. 

The punishment meted out to those who showed lack of punctuality 
further enhanced the stern disciplinarian character of the new cult. 
Elders who were late in arriving at Gaan Gadu's services were flogged, 
probably as much to their astonishment (no one had ever been punished 
for such a trivial reason!) as to their discomfort (BHW 1892:142). The 
priests tried to prevent divorces (MTB 1896:67), squabbles between 
spouses (MTB 1895:49), and wife-beating (BHW 1892:142). Divine laws 
seem to have been promulgated on the proper education of children and 
the inviolability of property, though for these cases we are unable to 
cite any examples (Burkhardt 1898:27). During the years immediately 
after the new cult's inception, the priests made sustained efforts to 
enforce a number of rules affecting many spheres of life (Schneider 
1893:64), They managed to impress the image of a harsh and vindictive 
deity upon the faithful (BHW 1892:139-44; MTB 1895:52). 

The collective fantasy of the Gaan Gadu cult can be summarized in 
the following cardinal points. Self-examination was supposed to heighten 
moral sensibility, and distrust of one's own and other people's motives 
was taught through inquest and related forms of divination. By promul- 
gating a new set of restrictive rules and by conceiving the image of the 
deity in authoritarian terms, the divine disciplinarian depicted in the 
collective fantasy dominated cosmos. It was a world without mercy, with 
ruthless, vindictive, and easily provoked powers, which were hard to 
appease. 

This reconstruction of Gaan Gadu's collective philosophy is mainly 
based on isolated clues; with images gleaned arbitrarily from among a 
wider universe of ideological information. We have no cluster of related 
myths to study, such as will be the case with Gaan Gadu's counterpart, 
the cult of 'The Danger', which offers us firmer ground to stand on. 
The evidence does demonstrate Gaan Gadu's status as an alien in Suri- 
name's interior: the deity crossed the ocean on the slave ships, and 
later helped his people to escape from bondage. A stranger to the 
forest, the deity became dependent on the forest deities, and in par- 
ticular on their 'chief', Na Ogii, For the Ndjukas, he brought his own 
repository of supernatural power, and helped them gain their independ- 
ence, 

The inquest and related forms of divination provide us with better 
material for charting this collective fantasy. These are not isolated 
clues, but standard procedures, that allow us a glimpse into the emo- 
tional background of the funeral rites, undoubtedly the most central 
ritual events in Ndjuka cultural life. The disadvantage of such rites for 
our purpose is that they are a ‘loose set of events'. They are con- 
ducted in all Ndjuka villages, at unpredictable moments, always under 
somewhat different circumstances than at preceding occasions. Village 
politics plays its predictable role in distorting and transforming the 
ritual experience, 
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11, A theatre of the emotions 


The collective fantasy that emerged in turn-of-the-century Ndjuka 
society has now been broadly sketched. To a very large extent, the 
reconstruction of this ‘emotional philosophy’ was made on the basis of 
isolated and arbitrarily collected clues. We also mentioned the absence 
of a corpus of myths to base the analysis on. The study of ritual 
complexes offers us firmer ground to stand on. Here we have clusters 
or constellations of fantasy-images to study, which reduces the hazards 
or arbitrary selection of material. The Saanti Goon ritual complex with 
its unburied corpses and valuable goods rotting away in the wilderness, 
presents us with a good example of such a meaningful cluster. 

Saanti Goon was Gaan Gadu's main sanctuary. Located in the heart of 
Ndjuka territory, in the forest opposite the ancient ‘capital’ Puketi, it 
consisted of two separate and sacred locales. One was the witches’ 
'cemetery', situated on the banks of a creek that flows into the Tapana- 
honi near the Gaan Olo falls. The area was out of bounds to all Out- 
siders and all those who had no ritual assignment there. Only a few 
handpicked gravediggers, selected and accompanied by Gaan Gadu's 
priests, were allowed to enter this part of the forest. Along the banks 
of this creek the corpses of witches were left unburied, pushed into 
the undergrowth, and covered with a few branches.'!* Gravediggers 
who penetrated this cursed land prided themselves on their courage. 
People called them 'daredevils' (ogiiman). This creek was the scene of 
Gaan Gadu's most terrible retribution: for a deceased not to receive a 
burial, to have one’s remains devoured by wild animals and birds of 
prey, that was the worst fate people could imagine. The locale was 
dominated by the numinous presence of a stern and vindictive deity. 
Even after the successful revolt of prophet Akalali against the Gaan 
Gadu priesthood (1972), no one, not even the rebel prophet himself, 
dared to enter this territory. 

The second part of the sanctuary, the forest shrine, was the scene 
of prostration before Gaan Gadu. God's cargoes (Gadu lai), as they 
were called, were brought to that sacred spot to be divided between 
the deity and his human servitors, the priests. As we have discussed 
before, the relatives of witches and sinners were obliged to bring the 
deceased's effects to Gaan Gadu's main oracle at Diitabiki, where the 
goods were cleansed and then confiscated in the name of the deity. Part 
of these were returned to the relatives at the end of the ritual; other 
goods were placed at Gaan Gadu's secret forest shrine at Saanti Goon, 
and the priests kept part of the valuable goods for themselves. 

These possessions of the deceased, the God's cargoes, constituted a 
substantial part of the priests' income. In 1962, the total number of 
these cargoes amounted to thirty-five. A rough estimate would be that, 
at the end of the cleansing ritual, about one-third of these goods was 
returned to the relatives. The bulk of the possessions of witches and 
sinners was shipped to Saanti Goon under supervision of the priests. 
How the remaining (two-thirds) was divided appeared much harder to 
find out. Before the overthrow of the Gaan Gadu priesthood in 1972, we 
were never allowed to visit the forest shrine. However, we witnessed 
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that part of the God's cargoes were ferried back from Saanti Goon to 
Diitabiki. When these goods were divided the priests, and their closest 
kin, seemed to be the sole beneficiaries. Such privileges could be 
expected from a group that occupied such a powerful position before 
1972. Statements by informants that a large portion of all effects were 
indeed donated to Gaan Gadu, and would never be touched by the 
priests or anyone else, were dismissed by us as pious remarks, or as 
deliberate attempts to conceal the exploitation of the people by the 
priests. But early in 1974, two years after the collapse of the Gaan 
Gadu cult in the Tapanahoni region, Akalali, the rebel prophet, invited 
us on a guided tour to Saanti Goon, and we were astounded by what we 
saw. 

Saanti Goon, about an hour's walking distance from its hidden land- 
ing, presents a cheerless sight. The forest path, which seems to have 
been cut very wide in the past, is now partly overgrown. At the end 
of the path is an open space, where the sad remains of wealth earned 
by hard labour are rotting away. There is a system: at one end, the 
rusted boxes for clothes piled up in Chief Amaketi's days (roughly the 
1920s) are in view; at the other end we saw the same type of boxes 
from earlier days. There is a huge stack of household utensils: the 
much appreciated gaily-coloured enamelware pots and pans - made in 
Hong Kong - now useless. Among these lie the trophies of the proud 
wage-earners of the early twentieth century: huge vases, stone ani- 
mals, madonnas and other mantlepiece decorations. This heap was about 
ten feet high and covered approximately an acre, before Akalali broke 
the back of the Gaan Gadu cult, and the multitude rushed in to rescue 
all that had remained valuable. We were told that once there had been a 
pile of gold chains, shoes, plastic wares and heaps of clothes displayed 
on racks of which now only some decayed left-overs can be seen. 

When asked why they had brought so many goods to the forest shrine 
to rot, people most often replied that it was an expiatory sacrifice for 
Gaan Gadu; the intention was to mitigate His wrath. Others, however, 
held a more mercenary view of the institution; they declared that the 
offering was brought for services rendered: payment for combatting 
witches. But there were other reasons as well. When in a more reflec- 
tive mood, and when discretion seemed assured, people might suggest 
that Saanti Goon had been a matter of divine ‘overkill’. Gaan Gadu, 
while starting out to protect decent human beings against the threat 
posed by witches, had overshot His aim, killing far too many people, 
polluting forest, creek, and river with all those unburied corpses, and 
thereby angering the earth deities and 'The Master of all Forest Spirits’ 
as well. To placate the earth deities, and 'The Great Forest Spirit' (Na 
Ogii), Gaan Gadu had given them a share from the confiscated goods. 
According to some, this was the real reason for the existence of the 
sacred dumping place. 

Saanti Goon represents one ritual complex: a creek where corpses 
were left above ground (divine retribution) and a forest shrine (for 
some the scene of human prostration, for others of a business deal 
between God and humans). Forest shrine and creek are part of one 
single symbolic structure. The ritual complex has an infrastructure 
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(temple huts, paths, landings, offering places), a set of rites (for 
disposing the corpse and for the presentation of goods to the deity), 
and an intricate system of fantasies. It is this last aspect that interests 
us here: the formation and structuring of fantasies. Following Hillman 
(1975:91) we call this system of images and ideas a ‘theatre of the 
emotions': 'a place where images are envisioned, available all at once!. 

The Saanti Goon ritual complex, 'the theatre of emotions’, is only one 
element, one 'symptom' of the collective fantasy of the 1890s, albeit a 
key one. It is a fairly complex coagulation of fantasy-images. This 
theatre is polymorphous, consisting as it does of various configurations 
or 'scripts'. Three of these are presented almost as one package: retri- 
bution, prostration, exchange with the deity. A hierarchical ordering 
becomes apparent when the hidden script is exposed. The theatre's 
depth shows when the scripts of 'divine revenge’ and 'human prostra- 
tion' give way to the ‘divine guilt' theme. When moving from surface to 
hidden script, from publicly given theological explanation to privately 
discussed background, believers travel from one set of feelings to 
another. The smug righteousness of Gaan Gadu's followers is then 
replaced by feelings of guilt and self-doubt. One set of fantasies re- 
places another, but within the same theatre and psychological space. 
Latent fantasies are reached through this chain of associations. 

The last scene in the series of stations is the dumping-place where 
another script is made both visible and tangible: the hoarding of goods. 
In a truly psychoanalytic sense the God's virtues had been overdrawn 
to mask a fundamental weakness: miserliness. The overelaboration of 
qualities like discipline and censoriousness could not disguise, indeed 
pointed and led to - in the ritual complex - an irrationality and 
negativity in the God's character: greed. The withholding and senseless 
amassing of property exposed a fundamental destructiveness; the 
witches and the persecutors of witchcraft were one; Gaan Gadu was the 
arch witch. After a witch's demise her shade can only be contacted at 
the deity's main shrine at Diitabiki. The God's sanctuary - the inner- 
most part of the ritual complex - belied the manifest legitimations. The 
fact that it had been hidden demonstrates a lack of ease and even dis- 
illusionment with the ethics of the new cult of the 1890s. 

The sacred dumping-place had been the God's best kept secret only 
divulged to the public at large by the sacrilege of Akalali. Although 
gossip had denounced the corruption of the deity's servitors, it literally 
came to view only after the God's overthrow in the 1970s. 

Worthy of note is that these awful secrets did not figure at all in 
discussions about the cult in its heyday. In fact, the aspect of the 
dumping of goods in the forest was made light off. People would shrug 
and say: ‘Well, you know, they deposited some odds and ends there, a 
bunch of rotting bananas and some empty bottles. The priests are 
sensible people; they know what they are doing'. 

Obviously the latter type of communication was meant primarily for 
Outsiders, who are known to frown on costly offerings anyway, Yet, on 
the whole the explanation sounded quite realistic to us, knowing the 
great value Ndjukas place on material possessions, and seeing almost 
daily the modest offerings made at shrines of lesser deities. The sights 
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of Saanti Goon, what it really had been, made short work of this type 
of explanation. The deity obviously had been in favour of overdoing it 
in all matters: from the despatching of witches to the storing of 
valuables in the deep forest. 

Those who espoused the collective fantasy of the 1890s, and thus the 
theatre of imaginations that Saanti Goon was, gained a ‘psychological 
space for fantasying' (Hillman 1975:93); the theatre offered them a 
place where they could switch among various significant emotional 
positions, depending on external pressures and internal motives. Saanti 
Goon created room for horizontal travels - from retribution to prostra- 
tion - but also for vertical trips - descending into the latent dimension 
- from a 'business transaction’ with the deity to the issue of guilt. 


12. Eating the alien system 


Economie and political processes are more than catalysts of fantasms: 
they exert a direct influence on the production of symbolic material, as 
well as the subsequent formation of collective fantasies. Other crucial 
processes link the world of power with these fantasms. Such processes 
are not immediately open to view; they are not 'given' or manifest, and 
often remain subterranean. Isolated clues sometimes point the way. 
Take, for example, the names under which Gaan Gadu was known. More 
ancient ones such as Gaan Tata, Sweli Gadu never fully disappeared 
from common parlance, while new ones were added. One of these was 
Bakaa. Although the ordinary meaning of Bakaa in Ndjuka Tongo is 
'Foreigner' or ‘Outsider', someone who is neither a Maroon nor an 
Amerindian, here it refers to the more narrow category of 'European'. 
This association between Gaan Gadu and the European is still considered 
significant today. Once, when passing Gaan Gadu's sanctuary at Saanti 
Goon, a Ndjuka acquaintance of ours exclaimed: 'Haven't you seen him, 
that tall white man on the shore? That's our God!' That the deity, 
when he assumes a visible shape, appears to Ndjukas as a white man 
was mentioned to us before, though people, when they alluded to it, 
always did so in the privacy of their homes. Combine this part of 
iconography with characteristics such as séverity and strictness that 
were ascribed to their deity, and one gets the feeling that Ndjukas 
were modelling their deity on the image they had developed of the 
Dutch official, a District Commissioner or some other representative of 
the colonial regime. With these civil servants it was an article of faith 
that one could not deal successfully with Maroons without firmness; 
rules had to be spelt out to them and the official should consider it his 
priority to let the natives conform to the rules without any concession. 
Why Ndjukas would wish their deity to assume such authoritarian behav- 
iour and why they identified with Europeans at all, can only be guessed 
at. It might have had something to do with their view of the successful 
man, an imagined 'superman' who appeared better adapted to the bewil- 
dering complexities of the new world created by the gold industry of 
the 1890s than Maroons themselves. 

This new world, clearly, required a new type of man. Business 
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transactions and daily social communications were no longer confined to 
a small circle of relatives and a few officials. From now on they would 
be in close contact with other Maroons and with adventurers and es- 
capees from Devil's Island and similar penal institutions in French 
Guiana. The interior had become a much more dangerous and unpredict- 
able place than before. The outside world was also making greater 
demands; while there was the challenge of new economic opportunities, 
of wealth unheard of before, the decisions to be taken could no longer 
be made jointly with kinsmen. They became the responsibility of indi- 
viduals. The closeness of kinship ties was no longer a given fact; to a 
large extent the new entrepreneurs themselves could determine the fre- 
quency and intensity of contacts with their relatives. Individual boat 
owners had become responsible for the proper handling of a great 
variety of social relations. 

It seems likely that the anxieties thus generated demanded a re- 
sponse. The fantasm of a Punishing Deity was such a reaction; its 
development is hard to trace, nor is it easy to tell who had the largest 
share in its elaboration: a new generation of priests, the medicinemen 
of old, or the boat owners. After 'grass root actions' at Puketi had re- 
vealed what these river transporters desired, Gaan Gadu's priests 
partly met this requirements by giving direction to an anti-witchcraft 
organization. But, as we have repeatedly asserted, Gaan Gadu's collec- 
tive fantasy encompassed more than a number of beliefs about witches 
and their motives. What emerges clearly are three interrelated goals: to 
heighten moral sensibility by self-examination; to promulgate a new set 
of restrictive rules; and to draw the image of its deity in authoritarian 
contours. At bottom of all these exertions was the desire of Ndjukas to 
win for themselves a secure place in a rapidly expanding economy, and 
to accomplish this without falling prey to the anxieties caused by an 
unfamiliar world, 

Another possible explanation is to think of these fantasms as imagin- 
ary annexation. As we have seen, with the beginning of the Gaan Gadu 
movement it became incumbent upon all adults, once every three years, 
'to eat [the deity's] blood' (nyan buulu) or, as it was also expressed, 
'to drink the deity' (diingi gadu). This no longer was the ancient 
"blood oath'; after 1890 it was considered both a test of witchcraft and 
a source of supernatural strength. This deified concoction, the contents 
of which were thought so powerful that people were advised not to take 
it too often, was the new cult's main sacrament. By taking the oath, 
people had digested part of the deity's being. A deity whose name was 
'European' and whose physical appearance was that of a tall, white man. 

Freud (1913) has argued that relief from anxiety is often sought 
through the ‘eating’ of a threatening and alien system; by swallowing 
some of its most strange and seemingly potent aspects. Freud calls this 
‘psychic cannibalism’; Wollheim (1984:122) named it 'the incorporative 
phantasy’. As Freud (1913:142) explained it, ‘in the act of devouring 
him [the slain father] they accomplished their identification with him, 
and each of them acquired a portion of his strength'. Without claiming 
to understand fully the unconscious mental processes that took place in 
the minds of Ndjukas almost a century ago, there seems to exist some 
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connection between ‘eating the deity's blood’ and the 'cultural 
swallowing' of institutions, for example, the copying of certain forms of 
regimentation identified with colonial society. The Ndjukas, we surmise, 
ate from the deity's being (cast in the image of a white man) and 
imitated some of the most stringent forms of colonial regimentation to 
inoculate themselves against danger coming from that direction, and also 
to gain access to some of the secrets of that baffling but highly 
successful society of the Europeans. The incorporative fantasy reveals 
some of the ways in which they tried to cope with the demands of that 
new world. Guilt and self-examination seem to stand in some relationship 
to this 'incorporative fantasy’. 

Earlier we discussed that to accuse one's next-of-kin of witchcraft is 
paid for by pangs of conscience. The incorporative fantasy is also 
followed by the castigations of remorse. To ingest parts of an alien 
system will leave those who performed the act - in fantasy - with 
ambivalent feelings. Once the object is magically devoured, feelings of 
sorrow will come to the fore and beset the perpetrator of (psychic) 
cannibalism with remorse, To offer the corpses and possessions of 
witches to their deity, to let Him digest that, might have been a basic 
step in the development of guilt sentiments among Gaan Gadu's devo- 
tees. Sentiments they express in doleful statements about how they 
dirtied the soil, and thus provoked the anger of the ‘earth deities’. 
Behind this expression of guilt might loom the larger need for atone- 
ment towards all those whose bodies and possessions were 'eaten'. This 
could have contributed to the swift headway made by the rebel prophet 
Akalali in 1972 (Chapter XIII). The stratagems of power and the logic 
of symbolic processes are intertwined: the one cannot be studied with- 
out the other. 

This strategic role fantasies play in captivating an audience's atten- 
tion, and in preparing it for religious and social change by offering the 
satisfactions of hallucinatory wish fulfillment, will be the subject of 
later chapters. We now return to the flow of history, to new religious 
events and new religious leaders. 


Chapter VII 


THE RETURN OF DIKII 


Main Characters 

Akule, also known as Atjaimikule, Gballo, Gwalu (died 1917): Saramaka 
medium of Dikii's ghost and the great forest deity Na Ogii. 

Dikii: nineteenth-century shaman of the Pinasi clan, suspected of witch- 
craft. 

Fania, or Booko Amaka (died 1909): first headman of the Cottica 
Ndjukas. 

Kofi Asaite, called Bakru (demon) by Outsiders (died 1910): first head- 
man of the Sara Creek Ndjukas. 

Oseisie: Paramount Chief of the Ndjukas (term of office: 1884-1915). 

Labi Gumasaka or Saka (born ca. 1825, died 1914): Ndjuka medicine- 
man, custodian of the Gaan Tata and Sweli Gadu cults, from ca. 1890 
first high priest of the Gaan Gadu cult. 

Gaando: Ndjuka assistant of Akule, who succeeded to Akule's spiritual 
position after the latter was banished from the Cottica River in 1910. 

Aupanini, Agoomooi, or Pathé: Ndjuka 'prima donna’ of political 
importance. 

Helstone: Moravian missionary stationed at Wan Hati on the Cottica 
River, chronicler of Dikii's life and early Na Ogii movement. 

Ampuku: forest deities (see Chapter II). 


Scene 

Cottica River with village of Agiti Ondoo, seat of Fania. 

Sara Creek. 

Maipa Ondoo: village quarter of Kofi Kampu at the confluence of the 
Sara Creek and Suriname River. 

Makambi Kiiki: Saramaka village on a creek in the central part of the 
Suriname River basin; some of Akule's relatives resided there. 
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1. Revolt against a corrupt deity 


Although in general the Gaan Gadu cult had engendered much enthusi- 
asm, both with the Ndjukas and other Maroons, many people still had 
reservations about it or even felt cheated. It has been suggested that 
the failure of the Gaan Gadu cult to consolidate its gains among the 
Matawais in the early years (1891-1895) was related to the rapaciousness 
of its priests. The missionary Burkhardt (1898:28), who advanced this 
argument, certainly shared the Christian aversion to the cult; but there 
is other evidence indicating that in this particular case his assessment 
might not be wide of the mark (De Ziel 1973:136-42). As we have seen, 
the early successes of Anake among the Saramakas had much to do with 
existing resentment against the imperious dictates of representatives of 
the 'Ndjuka deity’, and this occurred at the very start of the Gaan 
Gadu cult in Saramaka territory. Even in the movement's heartland, the 
Tapanahoni region, people were openly expressing their disillusionment 
with Da Saka's religious innovations by 1898; at one point, they blamed 
him for a plague of birds eating their crops (Spalburg 1979:56). But in 
the first decade, such voices remained isolated signs of dissatisfaction. 

Fifteen years after Gaan Gadu's priests had first begun proselytizing 
in the interior, the novelty of the new creed had worn off, and fre- 
quently doubts began to be voiced about it in public. In 1908, Helstone 
(1908-14) recorded how elders, returning to the Cottica after a visit to 
Gaan Gadu's central shrines on the Tapanahoni, had been deeply disap- 
pointed by what they had experienced in the Ndjuka heartland. While 
they were staying at Godo Olo village, the constant playing of the 
concertina - the latest fad - had attracted a tiger-cat. The animal had 
erept up to the dancers and suddenly joined them, swinging with the 
rhythm, in full view of a terrified crowd. Before leaving, the tiger cat 
killed all the chickens and dogs in the village. Reports of similar oc- 
eurrences, involving appearances of strange creatures, came from other 
Tapanahoni villages. The shocked Cottica visitors returned with grave 
doubts about their deity: how could such outlandish things happen in 
Gaan Gadu's own bulwark? In 1908, headman Sobeni explained, in the 
presence of Da Fania and other members of the Gaan Gadu establishment 
in the Cottica, how he felt about these strange occurrences. 


Ndjuka society is disintegrating. Evil things are emerging from the 
bush, entering the village to dance with human beings [...]. People 
fled because they were afraid, but also because they could not stand 
the tiger's smell any longer. They said the tiger's stench was so hor- 
rible people could hardly breathe [...]. Since I was born I have never 
heard or seen anything like it. And it is occurring right in the 
Tapanahoni region, where the foundations of our religion are! [...]." 
The travellers looked around at Agiti Ondoo, the centre of Gaan Gadu 
worship on the Cottica, and could not but make a connection between 
their Tapanahoni experiences and the leprosy of the high priest of the 
Gaan Gadu shrine: "Look at the owner of Gaan Gadu [the shrine 
keeper], his fingers and toes have rotted away to the point where they 
are about to fall off. Couldn't this deity have put a stop to the rot?" 
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(Helstone 1908-14.) 


Whether or not tiger cats or other monsters ever really made such 
appearances in Tapanahoni villages is a question which need not detain 
us. It is the symbolic meaning of these reports that is interesting. 
Obviously, in 1908 the Ndjukas felt that powerful forces were impinging 
upon them. The boundary between bush and village - between danger- 
ous untamed forces and social order - had somehow disappeared. 
Neither the human community, nor apparently Gaan Gadu, was able to 
provide protection or to harness these forces. 

It took a stranger, a Saramaka by the name of Atjaimikule, mostly 
shortened to Akule, to mobilize the growing disenchantment with Gaan 
Gadu into a counter-movement. It is significant that this took place in 
the Sara and Cottica regions, both these areas were inhabited by 
Ndjukas who paid tribute to the Tapanahoni priesthood. In a sociological 
sense, the Cottica formed part of the 'western' zone to which Anake's 
community (Chapter V) and Akule's following also belonged: this area 
had lost a large part of its male population to the gold industry, and 
now was home to a great number of dependants who had been left 
behind to fend for themselves. Since Akule is the central figure in this 
part of our story, we begin with a sketch of his early years. 

In the village of Sitonuku or Bundjitapa on the Gaanlié (tributary of 
the Suriname River), a woman named Dobu of the Langu clan lived with 
aman called Dua or Datiguru or Gomatjali. The youngest of her numer- 
ous offspring was Gballo, the protagonist of this story. Gballo became 
notorious, both for his supernatural powers and for his lusts of the 
flesh. He caused an outrage when he willfully began to infringe taboos, 
pursuing women indiscriminately, regardless of kinship ties or age. 
Once he seized one of his cousins, a young girl, and threw her over 
his shoulder to carry her off into the forest. The girl cried out at the 
top of her voice: 'the father is carrying me away!' (A ta tyai mi kule). 
From then on he became known as Atjaimikule, or shortly Akule. His 
position in the village community became untenable when rumours about 
contacts with malevolent bush spirits began circulating. People started 
gossiping about Akule's witchcraft. 

Akule fled downriver. Down the Gaanli6 and along the Suriname 
River. Near the mouth of the Sara Creek, he met a man from nearby 
Maipa Ondoo. In casual conversation, Akule mentioned his predicament. 
The stranger, a Ndjuka invited Akule to come and stay at Maipa Ondoo, 
among the Sara Creek Ndjukas. Akule accepted and soon married a 
woman from his host's lineage, the same Misidyan kin group that a few 
generations earlier had sheltered Dikii, the Pinasi medicineman who had 
twice been brought to the Sweli ordeal on the Tapanahoni (see III.11.). 
Akule arrived among the Ndjukas wearing the stigma of being Ogii 
(wild, bad or dangerous), based on rumours spreading from his Sara- 
maka kinsmen that implicated him in sexual assaults, incestuous rela- 
tionships, and witchcraft. Such rumours, however, are interpreted 
variously by different people. The head captain of the Sara Creek 
villages, headman Kofi Asaite (better know among ‘Outsiders’ as 
'Bakru')?, objected to the adoption, and was generally known as an 
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opponent of Akule. Others simply assumed that Akule was in contact 
with powerful supernatural forces and that his knowledge could be 
tapped in times of sickness and adversity. The latter group prevailed, 
and for a number of years Akule lived inconspicuously at Maipa Ondoo, 
known and respected as an Ampuku medicineman. 

Akule's unusual ambition first manifested itself when he claimed 
possession by a Da Amooitee spirit. Undoubtedly, Ma Fiida's exploits at 
Gaan Boli must have inspired him (IV.12.). Fiida had succeeded in con- 
vincing Gaan Gadu's priests that her telepathic powers and other tal- 
ents did not stem from a guardian spirit of the common order. The 
spirit, as we have seen, was believed to be unrelated to any of the 
existing pantheons; it truly was a spirit sui generis known as Gaan 
Gadu gadu (Great God deity), Gaan Gadu wenti (Great God spirit) or 
Da Amooitee. Saka, the astute politician, attached Fiida to his staff, 
thereby lending additional credibility and glamour to the Gaan Gadu 
oracle. Fiida, although enjoying triumphs without much assistance from 
Saka, nonetheless cherished no political ambitions of her own - at least 
none that would make her independent of Saka. On the contrary, Fiida 
strove to have her guardian spirit classified as a force subsidiary to 
Gaan Gadu, and, in turn, Gaan Gadu's priests paid respect to Fiida's 
spirit. Both parties gained by the alliance. Once Akule first started to 
present himself as another medium of Amooitee, he was expected to go 
to the Tapanahoni to have his spirit legitimized by Saka's oracle. But 
Akule chose not to journey there, feeling that he could do very well 
without Saka's blessing. This must have irritated Saka without unduly 
worrying him, since Fiida had so carefully defined the spirit as sub- 
sidiary to 'his' Gaan Gadu. However, Saka would soon have cause to 
think differently about Akule. During the opening years of the century 
things were quiet throughout the Sara Creek region.’ Among Saramakas 
today, Akule is mainly remembered as a medium of Amooitee, showing 
that he must have made a formidable impression in that capacity.‘ But 
among the Ndjukas, only a few knowledgeable historians know anything 
about this period in Akule's career; the cataclysm of later events seems 
to have replaced this memory. 

In 1905, Akule redrew the map of spiritual power that the Ndjukas, 
under Saka's guidance, had come to know.. He began to claim to be the 
medium of Dikii's ghost. After Dikii had been before the Sweli ordeal 
the second time (ca, 1850), and was acquitted, he had sought refuge 
among Sara Creek Ndjukas. Early this century, it was generally be- 
lieved that the ancestors, out of compassion for Dikii and anger with 
his contemporaries, had removed him from this earth where he had 
found only harassment and persecution. But about fifty years earlier, 
at the time when his corpse was carried around for the inquest, the 
gravediggers from the Ansu and Misidyan clans had arrived at quite a 
different conclusion. Witchcraft had been their verdict; subsequently, 
Dikii's corpse was left unburied and his possessions were pocketed by 
the gravediggers' bosses, instead of being forwarded to Diitabiki. 

Dikii's ghost, now speaking through Akule's mouth, blamed the Otoo 
clan for being directly responsible for his death (having forced him to 
undergo the ordeal twice), and the Ansu and Misidyan clans for fraud 
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and theft. The ghost announced it would ravage the 'sinners places! 
(pikadu peesi), that is, the Misidyan and Ansu villages of the Sara 
Creek region would be punished. Retribution against the Otoo would 
have to wait as there were no villages of that clan along the Sara 
Creek, but they would not escape just and terrible punishment. Akule 
insisted. More awesome yet, Akule presented himself as the incarnation 
of Na Ogii or, in Ampuku language, Gangasu Kosu Kwami, the old and 
venerable Pinasi clan deity. Na Ogii had possessed Akule to see to it 
that the power of retribution would be equal to the occasion. More- 
over, Na Ogii had another score to settle with the Otoo and their Misid- 
yan allies. Over and beyond the unjust death of Dikii, who was but one 
out of many grievously wronged persons, Akule and his spirits argued, 
Saka had unilaterally broken the pact with the Pinasi by unearthing the 
war obeah of the Otoo. Na Ogii was now justified in returning to earth 
to see to it that the sinful exploitation of the Ndjukas by Gaan Gadu's 
priests would come to an end. Saka's sacrilege at Saanti Goon had given 
Otoo and Misidyan the means to oppression, while Na Ogii would rise 
from his grave to undo this desecration. 

The manifestation of Dikii's ghost came as a bolt from the blue. Many 
Ndjukas from the Sara Creek region gave the spirit a warm welcome and 
accepted the new prophet's claim that they had to atone for the sins of 
their ancestors who had surrendered Dikii to the arch-enemy, the Sweli 
priests, and then kept Dikii's riches for themselves. However, the local 
representative of Gaan Gadu, the shrine keeper at Kiiki Pandasi, 
brushed aside any implication of guilt on the part of his deity, and 
found support from the chief in the Sara Creek region, headman Kofi 
Asaite. But apart from these antagonists, Akule could count on many 
adherents who were willing to submit to the dictates of Dikii's ghost, 
provided they would be released from their obligations to Gaan Gadu. 

Akule transformed Maipa Ondoo into a cult centre, attracted hundreds 
of followers, and instituted a reign of terror by threatening opponents 
with death and subjecting the more docile to servile status. The elders 
of the Sara Creek region offered him a great feast of atonement (pee 
pikadu) which took months to complete: palavers were held, seances 
were organized to give public recognition to the new medium, and food 
offerings were made to Dikii and other Pinasi ancestors. At night, great 
traditional dances were staged to honour and humour the ancestors. 
This feast of atonement marked the beginning of Akule's public career 
as a new prophet. Throughout the Sara Creek region, most people 
hailed Akule as the Redeemer. Only later would Ndjukas realize that 
they would have to pay for this ‘liberation’. 


2, Responses to a challenge 


In the Sara Creek region only one small but significant pocket of re- 
sistance remained, formed by subchief Kofi Asaite and the Gaan Gadu 
priests at Kiiki Pandasi. We do not know whether these men believed 
Akule's claim to possession to be spurious, or simply did not feel 
sufficiently close to the descendants of Dikii's harassers to have to 
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share in the collective guilt. The lack of panic among the shrine 
holders combined with the determined opposition of the priests and sub- 
chief Asaite, denied Akule the crowning success in the Sara Creek 
region, which had seemed within his grasp during the first few months. 

The first wave of enthusiasm emboldened the prophet to challenge the 
headquarters of Gaan Gadu at Diitabiki and Gaan Boli, and the main 
branch outside the Tapanahoni region, the shrine at Agiti Ondoo. He 
sent messages to these oracles to notify the priests that the hour of 
reckoning had arrived: Dikii's ghost had returned to exact retribution, 
and Na Ogii, enraged at the sacrilege of Saanti Goon, had merged its 
powers with those of the ghost. Akule pointed out that Gaan Gadu's 
priests under the leadership of Saka had outrageously broken the 
ancient truce between the two alliances: Otoo and Misidyan on the one 
hand, Pinasi, Pataa, Piika, and Dju on the other. For contemporaries, 
it was obvious that Akule had placed himself at the head of a revolt by 
the latter alliance, 'the underdog confederacy', against the supremacy 
of the chiefly clan and those few kin groups from which Gaan Gadu's 
priests were recruited (Helstone 1908-14). Of strategic significance was 
the support from Pinasi clansmen who had flocked to the cult centre to 
learn what was going on. They soon proclaimed that Akule was indeed 
the medium of Na Ogii, their clan deity. 

After putting out a few feelers, Akule dispatched a delegation to the 
Tapanahoni under the leadership of Gaando, son of his Misidyan wife 
Apolooi (Akule's first wife was a Pinasi), whom Akule had reared as a 
stepson since his early years.’ Gaando's delegation carried an ultima- 
tum: Chief Oseisie must forthwith recognize Akule as the medium of 
both Dikii and Na Ogii. The deity would relentlessly pursue with sick- 
ness and death all those who refused this demand. The divine weapons 
were manifold: Dikii's ghost would be given free rein to avenge itself, 
Ampuku spirits might be alerted to human prey, but other avenues 
were also open if the deity were thwarted. A new dimension was added 
when Akule claimed - Gaando had been instructed to pass this on to 
Oseisie - that Na Ogii was operating as Masaa Gadu's plenipotentiary, a 
‘restorer spirit', a supernatural agency in contact with the highest 
spiritual authority. The similarities with Anake's Santa Yeye were many. 
Akule claimed that Maroon societies had gone haywire, and that it was 
the spirit's aim to redress that situation. The spirit, he claimed, would 
restore the earth's fertility, and the land would again be a good place 
to live, as it had been in bygone days. Sickness and death would be 
drastically reduced or removed totally from the lives of those happy few 
who deserved the 'good life’, As a necessary precondition, the restorer 
spirit would have to eliminate a small group of sinners, who had been 
responsible for the fall from grace. As Anake before him, Akule con- 
sidered the Gaan Gadu priesthood as Ndjuka's society's worst sinners: 
they had brought corruption where purity had once reigned (BHW 
1912:2 and Van der Linde 1956:201-2). 

Akule directed all his efforts towards the Ndjukas. As far as we 
know, he never tried to win converts among the Saramakas. Many of 
them apparently stuck to the conclusion they had arrived at earlier 
when they chased Akule from their tribal domain: he was a witch. 
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Others probably were not interested in the outcome of the struggle. 
Still another group of Saramakas had vested interests to defend, namely 
the Gaan Tata shrine keepers in a number of Saramaka villages, This 
last group was certainly not inclined to be sympathetic towards their 
tribeman's savage assaults on the Gaan Gadu cult. The very fact that 
many Saramakas rejected Akule, helped him win allegiance among the 
Ndjukas. Once it had become clear that Saramakas had no intention to 
use the outcast in a power game, many Ndjukas forsook their doubt 
about following Akule: his leadership would not place them under Sara- 
maka tutelage. 

Da Fania, subchief for the Cottica region, received messages from 
Akule and even may have hosted the delegation journeying to the 
Tapanahoni, which travelled by way of the Cottica. Fania responded 
carefully, sending out a delegation, led by Aupanini, to investigate the 
situation, This Aupanini deserves a digression. Aupanini (Helstone 
1914) was a local celebrity, an orator of fame, a great canoe builder 
and woodcarver, and above all a great singer who composed his own 
songs. He enjoyed the same star status as Ma Fiida on the Tapanahoni. 
Indeed Aupanini was the object of genuine adulation. Helstone describes 
a day out of the life of this 'darling of the Cottica’ in the following 
words, 


'From time to time, Aupanini made ceremonial tours along the Cottica 
villages. Aupanini's boat was decked with festive cloths, while the 
singer himself was fully adorned with all sorts of trinkets. At the back 
of his boat a basket was placed where people could leave their pres- 
ents, considered by Aupanini as a form of tribute to which he was 
entitled. 

Soon all had assembled on the river bank, excited but in complete 
harmony, Aupanini stepped ashore in a dignified way. Busy hands tied 
his boats to the moorings. Colourful cloths were spread on the river 
banks. Aupanini walked on these with dance steps, talking, singing and 
gesticulating to make his beautiful boat look even more attractive and 
recommending his own person to the public [...]. The joyful excitement 
was expressed in gifts. From all quarters presents came: colourful 
cloths, a table cloth, cartridges or whatever it was they had to give. 
Everyone did his utmost. At every village the basket got fuller and 
fuller, until he could return to his own village, laden with fame and 
tribute.’ (Helstone 1914.) 


It was to this Aupanini that Da Fania entrusted the task of sounding 
out Akule about his intentions, and in general to assess the new situ- 
ation in the Sara Creek area. We know from Helstone (1914) that Aupa- 
nini demonstrated no great liking for the assignment, but in deference 
to Fania he finally accepted. When he returned to Agiti Ondoo he could 
give a full report on the status of Akule's spiritual claims and their 
mundane consequences to a meeting of all Cottica elders. Expressing 
feelings of revulsion for Akule and his followers, Aupanini concluded in 
no uncertain terms: 'After all I have heard and seen, I will never place 
myself under his yoke' (Helstone 1914). This outcome of the mission 
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might have been exactly what Fania had hoped for. The latter had, 
after all, been in touch with Kofi Asaite, his trusted friend and col- 
league, who had alerted him early on about the threat posed by the 
new prophet. Kwau and Konu, two prominent priests at Gaan Gadu's 
oracle at Agiti Ondoo, were resolutely against any accommodation with 
Akule.* Aupanini, too, must have felt that he had little to gain by 

ule's coming to the Cottica; the latter would certainly have pushed 
him out of the limelight, as indeed happened five years later. Thanks 
to Aupanini's mission, which swung public opinion against Akule, the 
Cottica, for a few additional years, was kept safe for Gaan Gadu. 

Although Gaando's delegation did not journey as far as Gaan Boli, 
Paramount Chief Oseisie consulted Saka, The old priest's reaction 
towards Akule's demands was not conciliatory. He told Oseisie he was 
firmly opposed to the recognition of Na Ogii as a national deity, 'a 
deity that would decide the fate of the Ndjuka nation'.’ Saka warned 
Oseisie that Na Ogii would destroy (booko kondee) Ndjuka society. 
When Oseisie did not appear to be convinced, Saka turned to the classic 
Ndjuka formula: 'If you go ahead with this, I wash my hands of you!' 
(mi heelu), a ban thrice repeated. By that time, Saka had few illusions 
about what Oseisie would do, The period of a year's confinement still 
rankled Oseisie's mind; a punishment for a transgression with an adopt- 
ed daughter that had made Oseisie into Saka's prisoner (IV.10.) not 
long before Akule's started his work in the Sara Creek region. More 
than ever, Oseisie resented Saka's grip on the main Gaan Gadu oracle. 
But the new developments in the Sara Creek region now promised to 
restore some leeway, perhaps enabling him to play Saka off against 
Akule. Such could have been Oseisie's reasons for accepting many of 
Akule's demands. Saka and other Gaan Gadu priests were apprehensive 
about future developments. The tension is revealed in the following 
brief account of an oracular session at that time. 


'Then, early one morning, a tiger cat assaulted Abumataki, one of the 
best hunting dogs of the day, at Gaan Boli's forest edge. The dog 
managed to escape to safety. The matter was immediately referred to 
Saka and the dog brought before Gaan Gadu's oracle. Through the 
bearers of its tabernacle, the deity alerted humans to the fact that Na 
Ogii, disguised as a tiger cat, was prowling around Gaan Gadu's bas- 
tion. A messenger was forthwith dispatched to Diitabiki, to warn Oseisie 
of impending danger.' (Amatali of Gaan Boli, a grandson of Saka.) 


Later Saka must have realized that some sort of compromise was called 
for. Descendants of Saka credit their ancestor for taking the initiative, 
even in this perilous matter. A truce between the two powers was 
reached as a result of Saka's exertions. A direct confrontation between 
Saka and the deity was imagined to have preceded the agreement. It 
was cast in the following mythical form. 


‘Father Saka was among the first of his generation to see the visible 
form of Na Ogii. The deity was sitting in a small boat. The boat was 
moving without any apparent effort. The deity looked like an Amer- 
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indian. Saka took him to Saanti Goon and gave him a ritual bath 
[seeka] which made it possible for him to split off the evil side from Na 
Ogii. He promised the purified Na Ogii that there would be no longer 
any need for him to eat human corpses. [The deity's abode was thought 
to be at Saanti Goon; dumping place of corpses and the possessions of 
witches.] He, Saka, would see to it that appropriate offerings for Na 
Ogii would be brought to Saanti Goon.' (Amatali and Amooikudu, both 
grandsons of Saka.) 


From Akule's perspective, the most direct and promising response came 
from Paramount Chief Oseisie and his Gaan Gadu priests. Diitabiki 
acknowledged responsibility for Dikii's fate and recognized Akule as the 
medium of both Dikii's ghost and Na Ogii. While a messenger was sent 
to Maipa Ondoo with these good tidings, Oseisie started a feast of 
atonement to soothe divine wrath. For five consecutive years, Akule 
received emissaries from Gaan Gadu's headquarters, begging him to 
cease from anger and refrain from vengeful killings. Large sums of 
money were sent to the medium of Dikii's ghost. The money, goods, 
effort, and time involved in the feasts of atonements and the mutual 
visiting between cult centres was considerable. Chief Oseisie's feast of 
atonement is said to have lasted six months. Visits to Akule's cult 
centre tended to be prolonged; delegations to first Maipa Ondoo (1905), 
and later the Saramaka village Makambi Kiiki (1906-1910), were expected 
to add lustre to the festivities in honour of Dikii's ghost. Oral tradition 
reveals who the representatives were, and that they stayed for months. 

For ambitious young men from the Tapanahoni there was ample oppor- 
tunity to familiarize themselves with the particulars of the Na Ogii cult, 
a chance they eagerly grasped. Mediums of kindred spirits who would 
earn renown a decade later in the Ndjuka heartland, for instance Asa- 
poti (Chapter X) literally found inspiration there; they showed the first 
signs of possession in Maipa Ondoo and had their possessing spirits 
ritually treated by Akule. But the prophet was not satisfied with these 
tokens of respect; he insisted on honouring Dikii's ghost in Diitabiki 
itself. Toward this end, he sent his guests back with a return gift to 
Chief Oseisie - a large jug, a demijohn of a type fabricated by Amer- 
indians. Akule had blown into it three times and sealed it carefully 
before sending it with a returning delegation to Diitabiki. The reci- 
pients, as a sacred duty, had to take it upon themselves to honour the 
jug with celebrations. Today's sources confirm unanimously that at 
Diitabiki feasts, lasting three months, were held for the spirit in the 
jug. The prophet's success was truly stunning. 

Akule's leverage over Diitabiki would not last forever. After a period 
of a few years, during which quite substantial sums of money and ship- 
ments of goods were given to Akule by way of tribute, Gaan Gadu's 
priests judged that Dikii should have received satisfaction, and they 
considered themselves acquitted. Akule had announced that the next 
delegation to arrive from the Tapanahoni should turn back to escort him 
to Diitabiki, where he would take over as Paramount Chief. Gaanman 
Oseisie now took a firm stand. In the words of Helstone (1908-14), the 
Chief had come to his senses at last.* The first relevant communication 
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we know of was sent by Oseisie to Fania, subchief at Agiti Ondoo. 
After receiving a summons from Akule to send a delegation and bring 
him tribute, Fania turned to Oseisie for advice. Chief Oseisie counselled 
procrastination and suggested the following reply to Fania: 

'I have received the message you sent me, but I am not idle. Please 
give us a break, and do not kill anymore. I am busily preparing a gift 
and you will receive it soon’. (Helstone 1908-14). 

The other letter, addressed to Akule himself, contained an open chal- 
lenge. 

Li pe paid due attention to your message, about the power you have 
and all the things you do, but before I acknowledge all this and come 
to collect you, I wish to make a request. Please, understand, it is not 
out of conceit, that I give you three years time. In this period of three 
years all things will have to be restored to their proper order. There 
must come an end to hunger and starvation. Let our fields give us good 
harvests again during those years. All afflictions you claim to have 
caused should end, and then I and all my people will come and collect 
you, and you can ask whatever you wish, and I shall pay you.' (Hel- 
stone 1908-14.) 

Akule never forgave Oseisie this shrewd reply: he knew the Chief had 
come to mistrust him and was only stalling. In June 1910, after his 
triumphant arrival among the Cottica Ndjukas, Akule forbade the local 
notables thenceforth to send messages to Oseisie. 


3. Triumph on the Cottica 


Before 1908, and perhaps as early as 1906 or even late 1905%, Akule 
had moved his field of operations to the Creoles of the Para region and 
Paramaribo, places where he did not have to fear organized opposition, 
as long as he worked inconspicuously and furtively, and in short 
stints, so that the colonial authorities would not see him as a threat to 
their rule. He moved his place of residence to Makambi Kiiki. What 
caused him to leave Maipa Ondoo is unknown to us. He remained in 
contact, however, with Ndjuka notables on the Tapanahoni and the 
Cottica. 

It was in 1910, among Cottica Ndjukas, that Akule enjoyed the crown- 
ing success of his career. In 1909, the old subchief Fania had died 
(Helstone 1908-14). Akule saw his chance. While claiming to have killed 
this stalwart of Gaan Gadu, he moved into the area before a successor 
could be appointed. What happened then was a replay of events in the 
Sara Creek region, only now on a bigger scale, and with hardly any 
opposition from the Ndjukas themselves. In June 1910, after a few 
weeks of negotiations (MM June 1910), the Cottica Ndjukas sent eight 
boats to Paramaribo to collect Akule and his entourage. From the day of 
his arrival, great feasts in honour of Na Ogii were held, lasting for 
weeks and bringing subsistence works to a standstill until the second 
part of October. The whole of the Cottica region became Akule's do- 
main. Together with his foster child Gaando, whom he had sent messen- 
gers to fetch in his Tapanahoni village, Akule ruled the region as a 
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divine king. 

The early Na Ogii movement was a despotic cult. Akule and Gaando 
commanded absolute obedience, were revered as Gods and behaved as 
cruel tyrants, Fines in money (10 or 25 guilders), or goods (30 eggs is 
an example mentioned) were levied for mistakes or minor infractions of 
Akule's rules (Barth 1910). While Akule kept people from working their 
own fields for almost the whole dry season, he ordered 70 to 80 people 
to cut fields for himself and his wives. A messenger summoned back 
those who stealthily tried to work on their own plots, and subsequently 
were detected (BHW 1912:4); those who disobeyed such commands were 
threatened with death. Akule claimed to have killed many contempor- 
aries, some of these prestigious and powerful, others ordinary citizens 
who had aroused his displeasure. Akule asserted, for example, that he 
was responsible for the death of Fania (in 1909) and Kofi Asaite (in 
1910) - custodians of the Gaan Gadu shrines at Agiti Ondoo and Kiiki 
Pandasi respectively - as well as the Reverend Father Ernst Reichel, in 
charge of overseas missionary work of the Moravian church, who drown- 
ed when a storm in the Gulf of Biscay wrecked his ship in January 1910 
(Weiss 1911:161). 

Every sickness and every death was attributed to Akule's spirit (BHW 
1912:1). When a young man in the Cottica village of Langa Uku injured 
himself while clearing a garden, people said that Akule was responsible 
(Miller 1910). When the son of village headman Kwassi Hendiiki was 
killed while felling trees, and his corpse carried around in the tra- 
ditional manner to learn the cause of death, the gravediggers found out 
that Akule was responsible again. They then sent a delegation to 
Akule's house to ask respectfully whether he had in fact caused the 
young man's death. Akule confirmed and added that Kwassi Hendiiki's 
other son would die soon. When another accident made an end to the 
life of this second son, belief in Akule's powers knew no bounds (BHW 
1912:4). Respect for the prophet was enormous; he was considered God 
incarnate, People explained to Helstone, a missionary at Wan Hati, a 
post near Agiti Ondoo, that Gaan Gadu had become blind. In contrast, 
Akule had answered all their questions, and provided signs and mir- 
acles as none of the old priests could (BHW 1912:2). 

Both Akule and Gaando violated the rights of their 'subjects', insult- 
ing some men by taking their wives and seizing whatever caught their 
fancy. They forced the cuckolded husbands to provide the usurper and 
their wives with a cooked meal. Akule had not forgotten Aupanini's 
unfavourable communiqué after the latter's mission to the Sara Creek in 
1905. Indeed, he allowed Aupanini the dubious privilege of playing 
drum for him, and for such long stints that the former finally took ill. 
The populace was reminded daily of their subjection. No one was allow- 
ed to move from the village without informing their two leaders. For 
special cases, Akule kept a prison cell ready, a small building in the 
middle of Gaan Gadu's ritual centre (Langballe 1910). There, patients 
and offenders against his decrees had to be brought before the rulers. 
It is known that Gaando, during his stay at Ricanou Mofu (1910-1911), 
ordered the villagers, early every morning, to assemble in front of his 
house to receive their instructions for the day. No one could make a 
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trip, or undertake any sort of work, without first having obtained 
permission from Gaando. When he emerged from his house, people laid 
down cloths in his path, so that his feet would not touch earth. After a 
death, contrary to former custom, the corpse had to be removed from 
the village immediately. Both Akule and Gaando prided themselves on 
breaking fundamental taboos of Ndjuka society: Akule, for example, 
lived with a woman and her daughter. Of him it was said: 'He obeyed 
only one rule, to make sure that he enjoyed life fully' (Barth 1910).1° 

At the end of October 1910, the District Commissioner arrested Akule. 
He was kept in custody for a fortnight and, after a short stay in Para- 
maribo, banished to Saramaka territory, where he died in November 
1917 (MM November 1917). Gaando managed to hold out for another 
year: revered as God, commanding absolute obedience, until a District 
Commissioner removed him as well. As in the case of his stepfather, 
banishment from the Cottica was his fate. The charges on which the two 
men were evicted from the region are not known, but it seems probable 
that the disruption of economic life weighed more heavily (Barth 1910; 
MBB 1911;82) than the violation of young girls reported by Langballe 
(1910) or even Akule's threat to kill people (Helstone 1908-14). Among 
Maroons another version is current. When Akule took up residence at 
Agito Ondoo, his authority by far exceeded that of the local headmen. 
The missionaries, seeing their Christians lapse, hatched a plot. With 
the help of some Ndjuka headmen, Akule was brought into contact with 
a menstruating girl and then had intercourse with her. This marked the 
end of Akule as a medium: a 'Samson betrayed by Delilah’ theme. But 
the spirit could not be destroyed. Next to drowning the Moravian 
missionary Reichel, the spirit, within a few years after Akule's humili- 
ation, took revenge on the Europeans by instigating them to wage war 
(World War I).1! We will have occasion to discuss the various ramifica- 
tions of this myth in later chapters. Helstone (1908-14) recorded an- 
other Djuka explanation: the ghosts of all those killed by Akule were 
responsible for the prophet's humiliation and subsequent banishment: 
Gaan Gadu had given them free rein. 

From official correspondence!?, it is plain that officials of the colonial 
administration, missionaries and Gaan Gadu priests at Agiti Ondoo, all 
cooperated to get Akule and Gaando evicted from the Cottica. The 'con- 
spirators' could point to letters from Diitabiki which showed that Chief 
Oseisie was squarely behind them.'? None of them, however, could 
prevent the fire from spreading from the Cottica to the Tapanahoni. Al- 
though neither Akule nor Gaando played a role - they simply seem to 
have accepted their defeat - from 1915 onwards, with more or less 
success, other leaders would keep the spiritual tradition of Na Ogii 
alive. Future prophets became the rallying points for revolts by the 
confederacy of opposition clans against the chiefly lineage and their 
oracles. The best-known of these is Akalali who, in the early 1970s, 
put an end to the Gaan Gadu cult along the Tapanahoni, the Cottica 
and in several other places (see Chapter XIII). 


Chapter VIII 


THE NA OGII MYTHS 


Main Characters 

Dikii: nineteenth-century shaman of the Pinasi clan: suspected of witch- 
craft. 

Akule, also known as Atjaimikule and Gbalo (died 1917): Saramaka 
medium of Dikii's ghost and of the great forest deity Na Ogii. 

Aponti: Dikii's mother. 

Gangasu Kosu Kwami: supreme deity of river and forest, fused in 
today's religious thinking with Na Ogii. 

Ampuku: forest deities (see Chapter II). 

Papa Gadu: reptile spirits. 

Kumanti: spirits that use wild animals and birds of prey as their 
'vehicles'. 

Helstone: Moravian missionary stationed at Wan Hati on the Cottica 
River, chronicler of Dikii's life and early Na Ogii movement. 

Antenebosu Fiida: prima donna of Ndjuka lyrical performances; vision- 
ary, healer, first assistant to Saka at Gaan Boli; medium of Da 
Amooitee spirit. 


Scene 

Puketi: village on the Tapanahoni River, ancient Ndjuka capital where 
poison ordeal was administered. 

Agiti Ondoo: main Ndjuka village on the Cottica River, residence of the 
first headman of Ndjukas in the region. 

Maipa Ondoo: village quarter of Kofi Kampu, at confluence of Sara 
Creek and Suriname River. 

Mainsi: Dju village on the Tapanahoni River. 

Kisai: Piika village on the Tapanahoni River. 

Katina Sofia: ancient village of the Pinasi clan on the left bank of the 
Tapanahoni; abandoned more than a century ago. 

Kyoo Kondee: first village of the Ndjukas on the Tapanahoni, aban- 
doned around 1850. Now a ritual centre of the Agedeonsu cult. 
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1. Akule's resources 


Akule could count on a groundswell of enthusiasm once he decided to 
challenge the Gaan Gadu priesthood. He launched his assault in the 
western region, in villages where few wealthy men were present but 
many destitute women, Akule faced less opposition among Sara Creek 
and Cottica River Ndjukas. The men who always had dominated the 
village and regional councils had left for French Guiana; the abandoned 
women in these areas showed themselves ready to embrace revolutionary 
alternatives to attain religious salvation. Anake with his promise of 
eargo provided one such alternative. Akule offered yet another possi- 
bility; while Gaan Gadu's high priest Saka only slowly and grudgingly 
accepted spirit medium cults, Akule, himself a shaman, defended most 
strongly the possession by spirits as the key religious experience. 
Akule's invading spirits were of the untamed and asocial variety, 'Pe- 
ripheral' as Lewis (1971) would call them, lacking commitment to the 
social or moral order. Akule soon found many adherents among Ndjukas. 
Akule's rise to prominence, therefore, cannot be understood solely on 
the basis of political factors. More important were his spiritual assets: 
mediumship is the key to this part of the story. 

Akule was possessed by the following spirits (listed chronologically): 
several forest spirits (Ampuku), today's medium of Na Ogii, André 
Pakosie, mentions two: Pa Yanki and Sembe Na Nen (People who have 
no name). Most other sources mention: an Amooitee spirit; the wrathful 
ghost of the aggrieved shaman Dikii; Na Ogii, clan deity of the Pinasi 
and greatest of the forest spirits in the eyes of Ndjukas; and finally Na 
Ogii acting as Masaa Gadu's plenipotentiary. 

These spiritual assets represented Akule's non-material capital; the 
deities that possessed him stood for collective fantasies that could be 
evoked to gain the supreme spiritual position. With the help of these 
assets, he ignited people's feelings. He made the world meaningful to 
many of them and could offer plausible explanations for particular 
events. Akule's oracular utterances were understood and respected 
because Ndjukas knew what the various spirits represented. The mess- 
ages were like an intoxicant that partly paralyzed Gaan Gadu's priests. 
They accepted the legitimacy of the avengers that visited them and 
their kinsmen. Above all, like other Ndjukas, they felt the appeal of 
the deity's messages. 

We do not pretend to know all the intricacies of the various myths, 
cosmologies or oral history accounts that make up this spiritual reser- 
voir. But we are familiar enough with some elements, and their com- 
binations, to suggest the contours of the collective fantasy that was 
espoused by Akule, and known under the name of Na Ogii. The Amooi- 
tee mediumship will not be considered in this context, since it seems 
isolated from the other elements, revealing Akule's ambitions in the 
1890s, namely emulating Ma Fiida, Ndjuka's most popular spirit medium 
of that time, but not offering clues as to the ideological background of 
the Na Ogii (The Danger) movement. The collective fantasy can be 
subdivided into three main clusters of ideas: the Na Ogii-complex, 
followed by the Dikii-complex, the myth and oral history woven around 
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the nineteenth-century martyr and superman, the shaman Dikii, and, 
finally, the corpus of myths that accumulated around Akule Gbalo. 
Before attempting to lay bare the deeper, latent structure of each of 
these three complexes, the myths will first be narrated. A commentary 
follows most fragments. 


2. The Na Ogii ('The Danger’) complex 


Na Ogii is pictured as a spirit that belongs to the world of the Suri- 
name hinterland as the Ndjukas came to know it. A world inhabited by 
Amerindians and forest spirits - Na Ogii being the most prominent of 
them. Mythology deals with it as a 'given', a nature spirit, a force that 
had always been there. The myth of the first encounter of the Ndjukas 
and Na Ogii stresses this; it emphasizes its perennial divine quality as 
well, The deity was 'found on the river', as Akalali, the spirit's medium 
of the 1970s, asserted. 


2,1, A spirit seen on the river 


‘When the fugitives were looking for a place to settle, deep in the 
interior, they quite unexpectedly caught a glimpse of the deity. The 
spirit manifested itself as a man in a canoe, escorted by two other 
spirits that had taken on the guise of men. The Ndjuka Maroons saw 
the apparition for the first time when emerging from the dark forest to 
stumble on the wide, sunny expanse of the Tapanahoni River. They saw 
a boat moving upstream without any effort on the part of the three 
boatmen - the crew just sat there without touching the paddles. Then, 
as suddenly as they had come into view, boat and crew disappeared, 
dissolving into thin air, 'in the way spirits are wont to do’. After- 
wards, our people realized what it was they had seen: the man occupy- 
ing the central and most prestigious place in the canoe must have been 
an important spirit that belonged to the area [genius loci], accompanied 
by two spirit lieutenants.' [Important notables such as the chief or a 
village headman seat themselves in the middle of a boat. It is the place 
for the passenger, or the one who is expected to do least work. ] 
(Akalali, Pataa Clan, Nyun Kondee and Loabi villages, medium of Na 
Ogii from 1972 until his death in 1983). 


Such visions and apparitions are often reported among the Ndjukas; 
many people claim to have seen bush spirits and can offer detailed 
descriptions of them. Da Saka, is reported to have seen Na Ogii in the 
guise of an Amerindian. 

Around 1900, worship of Na Ogii had become almost the exclusive 
prerogative of the Pinasi clan and their confederates; the deity could 
not compete with Gaan Gadu or Agedeonsu, and was no longer consider- 
ed of national consequence. In earlier times, however, veneration of Na 
Ogii probably had been a responsibility of the Ndjuka nation as a 
whole. Oral accounts from various clans attest to the deity's signifi- 
eance for Ndjuka cosmology. 
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2.2. The Danger commands the animals, and saves the Ndjuka nation 


‘When Alukus and Ndjukas were at war, the Aluku Chieftain Boni was 
about to attack the Ndjukas at Ma Amelisi Goon (present-day Puketi), 
Na Ogii sent a herd of bush pigs to check the advancing Aluku forces. 
Boni won the encounter with the bush pigs, but the supernatural forces 
the Ndjukas could muster nonetheless impressed him. He then realized, 
for the first time, that the war with the Ndjukas was not going to be 
an easy one. (Pakosie, Misidyan clan, Puketi village. Published by his 
son André Mati-Mati Pakosie 1972:9.) 


The attack by the Alukus on Puketi is a well documented historical 
fact.1 The Dikan clan holds another view of the first encounter with 
the deity. Dikan informants claim that Na Ogii only granted them the 
right to build their villages along the Tapanahoni after their great 
ancestor Fiiman had fought the deity in a heroic battle. This historical 
myth also styles Na Ogii as ‘deity of the river’. Not enough is known 
about it from Dikan sources to use this myth here. 


2,3, The Danger as trail blazer 


Another myth portrays this 'deity of the interior’, in a more nurturing 
role. 

'We were fleeing the plantations, struggling through the deep forest. 
After three days we saw someone, a tall man. The man kept ahead of 
us, we fugitives followed him. All "the twelve" [den tualafu, synonym 
for the Ndjuka nation] followed his steps. With bare hands the giant 
blazed a trail through the jungle. After another three days we lost 
sight of him. But we could clearly see the trail he had prepared for 
us. Branches had been broken off; whole trees uprooted. The trail lay 
ahead of us and there was very little for us to do but to follow it. This 
deity [a sani, this thing] knew where the river was. In this way we 
arrived at Kiyoo Kondee. [Kiyoo Kondee is fixed in Ndjuka historical 
thinking as the place where 'the twelve’ first saw the Tapanahoni 
river.] We built a village there. Nothing then revealed the deity's 
presence anymore. Everybody, every single clan, now went its own 
way.' (Kelema, Misidyan clan, Diitabiki village.) 


2.4, The Danger as nurturing deity 


'Those people [Maroon leaders] used their magic on the forest trail to 
cleanse it of evil. They prayed to the mother of the soil [Aisa] and to 
the father of the forest Gangasu Kosu Kwami [Na Ogii's more esoteric 
name in sacred Ampuku language] to keep them alive and hide them 
from the Whites so that they no longer could be found.' (Pakosie, 
Misidyan clan, Puketi village. Published by his son André Mati-Mati 
Pakosie 1972:9.) 


Compare this myth with the next one which also purports to explain 
why Na Ogii came to be associated exclusively with the Pinasi clan, 
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while formerly it had helped all Ndjukas to escape and build their new 
society in the interior. 


2.5, The Danger as jailer 


'Otoo and Pinasi had been allies for a very long time. Then one day 
they started quarreling about women. One Pinasi man took a machete 
and hit an Otoo man in the eye. This was a great sin because blood 
was shed [buulu kai a doti]. For Maroons such as we were, to fight 
among themselves was even more horrifying than it is today. Therefore 
we Pinasi are the first great sinners among the Maroons who settled 
along the Tapanahoni. And for that very same reason we also are the 
real owners of the Tapanahoni River. Because you who have sinned will 
always be followed by 'the thing' [a sani musu waka na i baka fu a 
sonu di i du]. Don't forget the sinners are the ones who have to pay 
tribute to 'the thing'. This is what gives us our special rights. Take 
the taxes Whites have to pay. If you don't pay them, the police will 
come to arrest you. They will throw you in a prison; from that moment 
on the police will have to look after you. They will have to feed you 
each day of your detention. They are responsible. It is no different 
with the Gods!' (Akooyo Dauwsi, Pinasi clan, Sanbendumi village.) 


One will notice the interesting structure of the explanation volunteered 
by this source. Those who trespass the laws of Na Ogii will be 
punished and cared for by that deity. Sinning will bring death, 
sickness, and adversity to the wrongdoer and his relatives. Propitiation 
may avert some of these disasters, but it can never guarantee security. 
Sinning creates a special relationship between offender and victim and 
between their lineages. Guilt also places the wrongdoer in an inter- 
mediary position between humans and the provoked deity: subject to the 
deity, paying tribute, but also invested with rights and privileges 
vis-a-vis the rest of humanity. The others, those who had no part in 
the crime or misdemeanor, must go to the sinners for intercession with 
the deity. What is pointed out here as applying to Na Ogii is equally 
true for all avenging spirits (see Chapter II). Na Ogii is an avenging 
spirit par excellence. 


3. The Dikii complex 


The next cluster of myths, the tale of martyr and superman Dikii, is a 
much more complex whole. The life history of Dikii or, as he is also 
known, of Ogii Sani (bad or dangerous thing) or Gaan Udu (large tree) 
is known from Ndjuka oral history and from an unpublished manuscript 
by Helstone (1912). Both sources agree on the main facts and often 
supply the same particulars. 

Helstone was a missionary who witnessed the rise of Akule. A coastal 
Creole, born and raised in Paramaribo, but well-versed in Ndjuka 
Tongo (language of the Ndjukas), Helstone was able to make full use of 
his familiarity with the indigeneous culture and language. His manu- 
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script ‘Resurrection of an Aucan (Ndjuka) miracle man as supreme 
deity', which dates from 1912, is a true gem.? Through the solemn 
Dutch the original phrases of informants are still apparent. This advan- 
tage, coupled with the wide coverage of significant details, makes this 
manuscript a key text for our understanding of the Na Ogii cult. Not 
all his colleagues were grateful for Helstone's impassionate and detailed 
rendering of the myth. In a lecture given in the Moravian's main 
church in Paramaribo in November 1910, Langballe (1910), for example, 
complains that an excessively detailed history of the cult's origins had 
marred Helstone's talk. Langballe deemed such a subject unfit for 
discussion at such a respectable place. One presumes that the themes of 
anality and sexual excesses jarred on his ears. 

Ndjuka sources present a comprehensive treatment of Dikii's life. Most 
detailed are the accounts of the Pataa and Dikii's own clan, the Pinasi. 
Even more noteworthy is the existence of elaborate accounts in the oral 
history treasures of other clans. This seems to suggest that, for many 
Ndjukas, Dikii's life history is considered crucial to their understanding 
of the past. The following sections outline Dikii's life in three periods: 
conception, gestation and early years, and adulthood. 


3.1. The Danger provoked 


In the old days, among the Pinasi of the Tapanahoni, lived a woman 
called Aba. The main Pinasi village at that time was Katina Sdfia. Aba, 
when pregnant, was overcome by cravings of a curious nature. During 
her whole pregnancy, she felt the urge to seat herself close to the 
open-air latrine, 'so that she could inhale the perfumes'. In order to 
know the cause of this morbid inclination, she consulted a diviner who 
explained that it was the child in her womb who made her act so 
strangely, adding that she would give birth to an extraordinary and 
impressive man. In a depressed mood Aba returned home, burdened 
with ‘irrepressible yearnings'. When her time had come she had an easy 
delivery of a male child who received the name of Gaan Udu (large 
tree), after the large tree on which Ndjukas crouch to defecate (sum- 
mary of Helstone 1912). 

This was the beginning of a story that’ Helstone recorded at Agiti 
Ondoo around 1910. All other versions of this myth use different names 
for the dramatis personae. Neither the name Gaan Udu nor Aba is used 
on the Tapanahoni today, nor does anyone remember ever having heard 
these names. This does not mean that Helstone's sources tried to mis- 
lead him on this score. The name Gaan Udu, however, was recorded by 
Van Koningsbruggen (personal communication) among Cottica Ndjukas 
when he was interviewing Na Ogii's last medium, Andre Pakosie. The 
use of pseudonyms is a standard technique employed by Ndjuka histor- 
ians to protect the intimacy and sacredness of their historical know- 
ledge. It may also mean that the person so indicated sinned grievously, 
for instance, by committing witchcraft. Among the Saramaka Maroons 
Gaan Féu (Ndjuka Gaan Udu) is a general euphemism for 'an evil one'.? 
The Ndjukas which Akule encountered might have translated this in 
their own language while retaining the Saramaka connotations. We never 
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heard about a felled tree serving Ndjukas as a convenient place to 
defecate, at least not in recent times. Some Ndjukas recall that such 
public latrines were in use a few generations ago. Two themes are 
mentioned that are of crucial significance to our understanding of the 
story: the anal preoccupations of the leading characters and the mood 
of dejection that seemed to envelop them all. On both points other 
myths yield similar material. 

Before continuing the story of Dikii's life, we will first turn to other 
variants of this episode of the myth related by Ndjuka informants. In 
all accounts, Dikii's mother is pictured as a woman of the Pinasi clan 
(Agidi lineage). Whereas in Helstone's narrative she lived at Katina 
Séfia, all Ndjuka sources refer to Pina Kondee or Weti Fee, a village 
abandoned some time during first half of the nineteenth century. Ma 
Aponti and other Pinasi moved from Pina Kondee to Katina Séfia. Both 
villages were situated near each other on the left bank of the Tapana- 
honi. Dikii was the first child to be born in Katina Séfia. All versions 
name Dikii as a precocious problem child. Some Ndjuka informants have 
given us an account of Dikii's conception and gestation similar to the 
one recorded by Helstone. Not all were eager to discuss the full and 
less savoury particulars. But all indicated that there was something 
extraordinary and improper about Dikii's birth, something truly 
‘dangerous'. 


3,2, A spirit provoked 


‘Long ago a woman of the Pinasi clan [Agidi lineage] asked her daugh- 
ter to help her cut the fruits of the maripa palm. They entered the 
deep forest and penetrated as far as Mongo futu oposei, which is 
half-way between the mountains [bordering the Tapanahoni valley on 
the north] and the confluence of Tapanahoni and Kumanti Kiiki. This is 
a dangerous part of the forest. Na Ogii has his abode there. Although 
few people have actually seen Na Ogii near his forest dwelling, it was 
common knowledge then that this was part of the forest where he 
resided. Usually people saw him on the river, in the middle of a boat 
with spirit helpers in back and front [see myth ‘Spirit found on the 
river']. Without giving any thought to it, the two women were heading 
straight for Na Ogii's quarters. The daughter was the first to see him. 
She should have kept quiet, as others before her had done when they 
encountered the deity. But this daughter was foolish. She called her 
mother loudly, while pointing at the spirit and mentioning its name. 
That was a great mistake. Shortly afterwards the young woman became 
pregnant. But she hadn't slept with a man; it was the spirit who had 
caused the pregnancy.' (Asawooko, Misidyan clan, Diitabiki village.) 


3.3. A hornests' nest stirred up 


'Two Pinasi women entered the deep forest. One of them saw a black 
doll. She lifted it. Her sister shouted a warning but it was too late. 
That same night the careless sister knew she was pregnant. The deity 
of the black doll had entered her. The son she gave birth to was called 
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Dikii, from 'a diki a sani' [meaning: she lifted the thing]. The thought- 
less sister had disturbed a hornets' nest. The doll she had found at 
the tree's foot was in fact a sentry guarding an underground passage. 
Once she had removed this sentry, the bush spirits in their under- 
ground hide-out were alarmed. They alerted Na Ogii who avenged 
himself on this woman by making her pregnant. Dikii was nothing but a 
vessel for Na Ogii.' [A black doll is generally believed to be the vessel 
of a demon spirit.] (Bono, Otoo clan, Diitabiki village.) 


3.4. Two sisters harass a dangerous spirit 


"Long ago a woman of the Gaan Pinasi [subdivision of the Pinasi clan, 
Agidi lineage] called Aponti, went to forest to cut maipa [fruits of the 
maripa palm]. She was accompanied by her younger sister Sukudusama, 
At a certain spot the two women observed a creature squatting against 
a tree, head bent down, feet drawn up to the chest. They could not 
see its face. It looked like a person but it was a spirit. The creature 
did not want humans to see its face. It was very black [baaka pii]. 
One of the women suggested that they should touch the creature, so 
that it would remove its hands and bare its face. But her sister warned 
her not to provoke it. In spite of her warnings, Ma Aponti cut a crook- 
ed, forked stick’ and touched the being. It did not look up. The two 
women didn't dare to make any further attempts at arousing the crea- 
ture. Aponti flung the stick way urinated and, accompanied by her 
sister, left the spot in a hurry.' (Akalali, Pataa clan, Loabi and Nyun 
Kondee villages and Akoyoo Dauwsi, Pinasi clan, Sanbendumi village.) 


3.5. An opportunistic husband 


‘It was agreed between them that they would not tell anybody at home 
about the encounter. Sukudusama, however, disregarded the agreement 
and told Da Agbato, Aponti's husband. Agbato scolded his wife: 

"You ought to have been the first to tell me, not your sister. I may 
have to share in the consequences of your reckless act. But as things 
stand now, it is you who are responsible. If you fare badly as a re- 
sult, I will declare myself uninvolved. But if things turn out well, I 
will also claim my share from the profits of this venture."' (Akalali, 
Pataa clan, Laobi and Nyun Kondee villages and Akoyoo Dauwsi, Pinasi 
clan, Sanbendumi village). 


Both Pinasi and Pataa informants essentially rendered the same account. 
This is why the two stories are merged here. There is one exception 
that should be pointed out. Our Pinasi source stressed that the two 
women repeatedly touched the creature. Aponti, according to the Pina- 
si, was the first who became worried. Aponti warned Sukudusama. The 
latter, however, refused to listen and kept poking at the creature. 
Although Kasiayeki, one of the best Ndjuka historians, offers mainly 
a similar account, at two points interesting differences with the Pataa 
and Pinasi versions appear. According to this Dju historian Da Agbato 
of the Nyambasi lineage, Pinasi clan, accompanied the two women Agbato 
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was Ma Aponti's husband. The one who poked at the creature was 
Agbato, who did this at the request of the two sisters (Kasiayeki 
Paansa lineage, Dju clan, Fisiti village.) 

All variants of this myth point to an involvement of both Chief lin- 
eages (Agidi and Nyambasi) of the Pinasi clan at a very early stage, by 
nightfall of the first day. In all versions the women had acted thought- 
lessly, which meant that the Agidi lineage was implicated. The Nyambasi 
lineage shared in the collective responsibility because of the husband 
(Agbato's) faults. In one version, he is portrayed as the one who 
poked into the creature; in another as the one who is greedy. Once 
Agbato's wife had become involved, his chances for containing the 
danger were meagre. His statement mentioning a willingness to reap the 
rewards precluded any possibility that the supernatural involvement 
could have stopped with his wife and her matrikin. This meant that 
both lineages were to suffer the consequences. As a Ndjuka proverb 
says: 'Where you eat [profit], there evil will also be present’. 

Human relations, as pictured in the myth, are fraught with risk and 
uncertainty. Agreements between friends, or even among the closest 
circle of matrikin, cannot be counted on. The fickleness of human 
nature is a cause of supernatural disfavour and punishment. But the 
prime cause is the disturbance of a supernatural being by trespassing 
upon its territory, troubling it (poking it with a stick), and discussing 
it while the deity is present. Or, in other words, the women's fault was 
being too inquisitive: entering areas of knowledge and understanding 
where they should never have intruded. (see Conclusion on the mech- 
anisms shielding the latent dimension of collective fantasies.) The 
irreverent treatment of the spirit is another major mistake. 

Our Pataa source, Da Akalali, medium of Na Ogii in the 1970s made an 
interesting comment. He stressed that husbands and kinsmen had left 
the women behind. who to work in the forests of the coastal zone. From 
the way Akalali mentioned this point it became clear to us that he 
hinted at a more general condition that could explain and even partly 
justify the reckless behaviour of the women; they had been left without 
proper care and were desperate. Akalali did not forget the role of 
Aponti's husband Agbato. With his remark about the abandoned females, 
he wished to indicate processes at work on a more sociological level. 
Such 'explanations' are seldom given. In this case, they seem doubly 
interesting, coming from the man who was Na Ogii's medium. 


3.6, The moving tree 


'One day Ma Aponti and other women of the Gaan Pinasi went to cut 
maipa. While they were busy one of the women noticed something 
strange moving among the trees. When approaching this phenomenon 
cautiously, they suddenly realized what it was: before them they saw a 
giant tree, slowly, almost imperceptibly, moving with the wind. They 
were terrified. A human figure formed the base of the tree. From the 
breast upwards this person gradually merged with the enormous trunk. 
The women wanted to run away, but Ma Aponti could not restrain her 
curiosity: she wished to know who this apparition was. She took a 
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forked stick and poked the spirit between the thighs. All of a sudden 
the creature began to stamp the ground in rage. Aponti took fright, 
threw her stick away, and quickly departed from this ominous scene. 
While on their way home, she and the other women agreed to tell no- 
body in the village of this strange encounter in the forest. But that 
same night, Aponti forgot about her promise and informed her husband 
Agbatu [or Gbatu]. Agbatu was a Pinasi as Ma Aponti was. Soon after- 
wards it became obvious that Ma Aponti was pregnant.' (André Pakosie, 
Gaan Pinasi, Pinasi clan, Loabi village; personal communication Van 
Koningsbruggen. ) 


3.7, The feast of the animals 


‘One day Ma Aponti and her husband Da Agwaton went to their horti- 
cultural plots. When Aponti had "retreated" [euphemism comparable with 
"to answer a call of nature"], she suddenly was confronted with an 
abundance of game. She saw flakaa [spots as on a deer; or, in another 
connotation, something which was following her]; she saw a deer, an 
armadillo, tortoises, and a fowl. All these animals played together. She 
called her husband and asked him to come. When he arrived the animals 
had gone. But her man was desperate for game and he fired his breech- 
loader. He shot the male tortoise; the female had already vanished. And 
they thought: "Well, better something than nothing at all!" But this 
was a most extraordinary tortoise: it was called Weti Fee [as the name 
of the Pinasi clan's village of those years, or as in Witte Fee (Dutch) 
or White Fairy]. The female tortoise, the one they didn't get, was 
called Heksi [probably derived from the Dutch heks, witch]. They 
returned home and started cooking the tortoise. Aponti conceived 
during those moments. Na Ogii struggled hard to possess a human 
person [Na Ogii feti fu gwa sama].' (Akula, Piika clan, Kisai village.) 


Some themes are familiar: a woman urinating in a spot where a spirit 
dwells. The bucolic scene of animals dancing reflects undisturbed 
nature. Then human beings arrive on the spot, and gone is innocent 
peace. A man fires a shot and kills the most angelic of the two tor- 
toises. The evil animal (Heksi) is still at-loose. It revenges itself on 
the hunters by making the woman pregnant. 

In due time it became generally known that Ma Aponti had conceived 
at the moment of the encounter, and a purification ritual was held to 
avert any evil consequences. During her pregnancy, and after deliv- 
ery, there were portents of extraordinary developments. 


3.8. An infant flashing its teeth 


‘When Ma Aponti gave birth to a male child, it soon turned out to be an 
extraordinary creature. It was born with teeth in its mouth! When Ma 
Aponti first left the house to wash herself a surprise was in store for 
her upon her return: the baby was sitting upright on the bed! It 
really was a precocious boy. He accepted breastfeeding but showed 
little interest in other food. It soon ran off to places along the forest's 
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edge where it could find human faeces: that was the only food it want- 
ed; 'the thing’ was eating faeces [a sani nyan weesee]. The baby grew 
rapidly into a boy. Within a year he walked. By then both mother and 
son were greatly feared. Both of them were considered ‘evil’ [ogii]. 
The news about the miraculous happenings in the Pinasi village began 
to spread. Everywhere people concluded: "Na Ogii is in our midst!" 
Once Na Ogii had taken up residence with the Pinasi, it invited Ampuku 
spirits to leave their hiding places in the forest, and join the Pinasi. 
That is the only explanation I can think of for the successes of the 
Pinasi as hunters, they simply rely on their Ampuku spirit helpers. 
That is why you should never accept an invitation from a Pinasi to go 
hunting! Formerly, they used to have good Kumanti obia, but they 
have neglected them and the Kumanti spirits simply disappeared.' 
(Asawooko, Misidyan clan, Diitabiki village and Akula, Piika clan, Kisai 
village.) 


3.9, The faeces eater 


'The child was conceived at the precise moment of the encounter of Ma 
Aponti with Na Ogii. What awoke people to the approaching evil was the 
fact that the pregnancy lasted twelve months. This was felt to be an 
omen, Another omen came when the child first opened its mouth: it was 
full of teeth! In its right hand it held a pouch. No one could open the 
baby's fist to inspect its contents. The child astounded his parents by 
assuming a sitting position immediately after birth. The mother took 
fright; the father exclaimed: "What does this mean?!" The child over- 
heard their conversation; he laughed defiantly, showing all his teeth. 
When he allowed them a glimpse of his pouch with obia, Ma Aponti cried 
out: "We are finished, evil has come to me!" (un dede 666, Ogii kwaa 
mi!). but Agbato stopped her: "It makes little sense to start crying 
now. You should have been more careful before. Now it's too late! I 
told you that this would go wrong!" He took the baby and tossed it on 
the bed. The child just laughed and went to sleep. 

The mother had great trouble nursing the child. With his teeth he bit 
her nipples. But the child grew up fast, much faster than his age- 
mates. This was because he could get nourishment from faeces. This 
started when he was still in the womb. He forced Ma Aponti to stay 
near the open-air latrine for most of the day. He needed excrements as 
nourishment. His mother gave him the name Dikii, but he did not want 
to hear of that. In the language of the Ampuku spirits he revealed his 
true name: "Mi Dosu Kwami; Mi Gangasu Kosu Kwami". But people 
continued to call him "Dikii".' (Kassiayeki, Dju clan, Fisiti village.)> 


All sources continue to mention the omens that foretold the newborn's 
future career. There is near unanimity among historians of various 
clans bout the nature of omens. One variant stresses that Aponti con- 
ceived when she slept with Agbato during the night following the en- 
counter with the forest deity. All others point to the meeting in the 
forest as the occasion when Dikii was conceived. A second minor depar- 
ture from the mainstream myth emphasizes that young Dikii had a small 
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earthenware jug (Ingi patu) in his hand, not a pouch. But again, seen 
against the background of unanimity about almost all matters, these 
differences are negligible. It is clear that the 'Dikii myth' is of central 
concern to many, and probably all, clans and groups in Ndjuka society. 

The Ndjuka writer Pakosie (1972:9) mentions Gangasu Kosu as the 
spirit of a certain locality in the vicinity of Puketi. If he had Saanti 
Goon in mind - opposite Puketi - the site of the sacred dumping of 
God's cargoes, it would harmonize with the myth related here. In 
another passage, Pakosie (1975:2) refers to Gangasu Kosu as the deity 
who had helped the Ndjukas escape through the forest and find a haven 
for them on the Tapanahoni. this, as we have argued before, belongs 
to the cluster of myths depicting Na Ogii as the ‘deity of the interior’, 
or the 'deity of the river'. Our thesis is that 'the deity of the river' 
and 'the deity of Saanti Goon' are really part of one theological com- 
plex. Furthermore, it should be noted that a child which had an un- 
usual birth is called (A)gosu in Saramaka; in sacred Ampuku language 
Gangasu means ‘tough guy’. Gangasu K(g)osu could be a fusion of the 
two notions, suggesting both qualities in an oblique way.° 


3.10. The tickler 


'With its feet the baby kicked his mother in a funny way. She laughed 
and screamed: "You are tickling me! You are tickling me!" (I dikii mi! 
I dikii mi!). That is where the name "Dikii" comes from.' (André Pako- 
sie, Pinasi clan, Loabi village.) 


3.11. The man who saw his own conception 


'The first signs that he could wield great supernatural powers came 
early to him. He was ten or twelve years old when he began telling 
people that he had seen his own conception.' (Akalali, Pataa clan, Loabi 
and Nyun Kondee villages. ) 


3.12. A clairvoyant hunter 


"He was respected for his hunting skills, although some of these bor- 
dered on the uncanny. A hunter leaving his village in the early 
morning would first consult Dikii where to go. Dikii would give him 
detailed instructions: the exact spot where he could meet with his prey, 
how many animals he was to kill, and where to shoot them. As compen- 
sation for his advice, Dikii would stipulate in advance which parts of 
the animals killed were to be handed to him. He would also warn the 
hunter not to trespass into certain areas of the forest, as these were 
infested with malevolent spirits.’ (Akoyoo Dauwsi, Pinasi clan, Sanben- 
dumi village.) 


3,13, Dikii the womanizer 


‘As a young man he proved to be most attractive to women. This caused 
other men to be jealous. They started spreading rumours that he pos- 
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sessed "bad obias", implying that he had taken recourse to unlawful 
means, namely witchcraft.’ (Akalali, Paansa lineage, Pataa clan, Nyun 
Kondee villages and Akula, Piika clan, Kisai village.) 


3.14. Dikii the tyrant 


"Dikii's lust for women began to outstrip the attraction he aroused in 
them. When this became clear to him, he started threatening females: if 
they would not be forthcoming, Dikii would unleash his Ampuku spirits 
to punish them. More and more he started playing the tyrant. He 
demanded from some married men to hand over their wives to him. Any 
attempt at resistance meant quick retaliation: usually death would strike 
down the husband. Women who attempted to withhold their favours were 
given somewhat more time. But if they continued to refuse him, death 
would also be their fate. All this undermined his position.' (Asawooko, 
Misidyan clan, Diitabiki village.) 


'He made himself unbearable. He started to act as a tyrant over all 
"twelve clans"' (syn. for the Ndjuka nation). (Akalali, Pataa clan, 
Nyun Kondee village.) 


'Dikii didn't like people to be better than himself. When someone was 
good in something Dikii would do his utmost to prove that he could do 
better. Whether in dancing or in the agi game [an African derived 
board game], Dikii felt a need to outshine others. He would trick 
people in competing with him, usually giving them a head start. He 
would, for instance, let an adversary win twice, then, the third time, 
he would beat him and shout: "I have killed you! And what is dead 
remains dead" [Kii tan kii]. Three days later his rival would indeed be 
dead. When people were dancing susa [a traditional funerary dance 
requiring virtuoso foot work] Dikii looked around for competitors too. 
He baited these by letting them outperform him. Then he would strike 
back. Usually he won. Dikii would then shout the traditional "I have 
killed you" (Bada, bada hee!) If Dikii lost his rival was in trouble as 
well. Dikii would tell him: "The trap flattens the rat, but the rat will 
flatten the earth" [Afiti kangaman e kanga afiti, kangaman dyofi]. 
Within three days his rival would be gone.' (André Pakosie, Pinasi 
clan, Loabi village.) 


3.15. Dikii the shaman 


'His successes as a shaman also aroused envy. Diiki enjoyed great fame 
as a medicineman and shaman. Patients from all Tapanahoni villages 
came to him. The fees collected were considerable. Dikii claimed to be 
medium of Kumanti, Papa, and Ampuku spirits. Particularly mediumship 
to the last category made him a formidable medicineman. Although many 
Ampuku are believed to be malevolent, or at least mischievous, and 
liable to go off on a lark of their own at the expense of humans, many 
Ampuku medicinemen are known as respected citizens. But Dikii added 
to this his sexual exploits and ceaseless wanderings [see VIII.3.15] 
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which, in combination, made many people expect the worst of his type 
of Ampuku spirit associates.’ (Akalali, Pataa clan, Loabi and Nyun 
Kondee villages; Akoyoo Dauwsi, Pinasi clan, Sanbendumi village.) 


‘At the time when Dikii was a young man, several shamans [obiaman] 
from a number of villages came together for the joint performance of 
ritual. To let a spirit speak clearly through its medium, the shamans 
would first bring their medium into a state of unconsciousness. Then, 
when the shamans were ready with their ritual preparations, the medium 
would rise from its slumber and the spirit could manifest itself clearly, 
speaking its sacred language. Now, on one such occasion, Dikii was 
present. The shamans had put several acolytes to sleep in hammocks 
lashed in the village mortuary. The acolytes were wrapped in bed 
sheets like corpses. But Dikii spoiled the event. When the shamans 
had finished their preparations and were about to let the acolytes 
regain consciousness, Dikii pressed his toe into the earth. Whatever 
the shamans tried, the novices remained unconscious. There was a 
general fear that they would never again return to be among the living. 
Then Dikii showed the shamans how powerful he was. He lifted his toe 
and immediately the acolytes woke up. The shamans never forgave Dikii 
for this display of power. Dikii's older brother, Da Abusu, felt 
especially bitter; he would harbour a grudge against his younger 
brother for the rest of his life. This was the last time shamans 
attempted to let people lose consciousness.' (André Pakosie, Pinasi clan, 
Loabi village. ) 


3,16. Dikii the eccentric 


‘Dikii was an eccentric, a restless man who could never stay long in 
one place. He roamed the area between Tapanahoni and Sara Creek. 
Rumour had it that he moved over great distances within a short span 
of time, just as witches are supposed to do. Some credited him with a 
sixth sense for guessing what people were saying behind his back. He 
was suspected of having enriched himself enormously on these wander- 
ings, due to his stunning supernatural powers. People began to say 
that he was a witch. [The stories reported by our sources followed the 
conventional pattern of a developing witchcraft accusation.] At nights a 
witch flew out of his body, which he left behind as an empty shell, 
going out on evil errands sucking blood of humans like a vampire and 
returning just before dawn. One day Dikii invited a young man to 
accompany him on a hunting trip. When they were far away in the deep 
forest, spending the night in a makeshift hut, the young man awoke 
with a start. When he looked around him, he saw the lifeless shell of 
Dikii's body. He immediately grasped what had happened. Dikii, his 
respected companion and an admired teacher in the skills of the forest, 
was a witch, a vampire. Through the remaining days of the hunting 
trip, Dikii's young companion lived in great fear. But once he was back 
in his village, he reported what he had seen. People took this as a 
confirmation of their earlier suspicions. When the boy contracted 
leprosy afterwards, it was interpreted as a sign of Dikii's vengeance. 
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(Kassiayeki, Dju clan, Fisiti village; many similar statements can also be 
found in Helstone 1912.) 


During the 1830s and 1840s a Ndjuka the Dutch called 'Dicki Pambu', 
was successful as an organizer of raids against settlements of 'Run- 
aways' or 'Backwoods People' in the Surnau Creek area.* Was he the 
same one as the shaman Dikii? 'Diki' or 'Dikii' is not a common name 
among Ndjukas; this is the only example we know of. In 1978, Akalali, 
during one of a number of interviews he gave us on the history of the 
cult, pronounced the name in two different ways: in the Ndjuka way as 
Dikii, and in the Dutch way Diki. More significant appears to be Dikii's 
best known esoteric name: A Pamu (Pambu) Djeke. A Pam(b)u referred 
to the way Dikii used to wear his kamisa, the breechcloth, the tradi- 
tional garment for males. Dikii was as peculiar in this as in everything 
else: No other Ndjuka man should wear a kamina the way he did, A 
Pam(b)u Djeke (André Pakosie, oral communication). Archival data also 
seem to support our conjectures as government officials described 'Dicki 
Pambu' as a Ndjuka. The Dutch handsomely rewarded 'Dicki Pambu' for 
his exertions; a leader of such man hunts should be versed in obia 
knowledge, otherwise he would never find followers to go on an 
expedition with him. 

The Dikii of the myths was a shaman with profound knowledge of 
obia. He roamed the area between the Tapanahoni River and Sara 
Creek, far to the south of the Surnau (less than fifty kilometres from 
Paramaribo), but, when seen from the Tapanahoni, the general direction 
is correct. The question could also be asked: if that is where he 
wandered about, how did he make his fortune? Ordinary Ndjuka males 
would earn their keep as lumberers in the Cottica-Courmotibo region. A 
few would settle even closer to Paramaribo, to work as small-scale 
agricultural entrepreneurs. Ndjuka historians assert that Dikii made his 
fortune by selling obia in Tapanahoni villages. Yet, to be a successful 
organizer of man hunts would have added to that income substantially. 
It would also present us with another reason why Dikii was considered 
ogii: he killed a good many people. Few Ndjukas would have been 
completely convinced about the righteousness of tracking down and 
killing 'Runaways'. 


3.17. How Da Abusu lost his Kumanti obia 


For a person to be delivered into the hands of the priests at Puketi's 
poison ordeal cooperation by his relatives was essential. Oral historians 
have registered this as well. It happened when annoyance and pique of 
Da Abusu, humiliated by Dikii during his great obia performance 
(3.15.), changed into mistrust and fear of his younger brother. The 
moment for the family to hand him over to Sweli's priests was now 
near. The following account registers this change of mood on the part 
of Dikii's closest relatives. 


'Before Ma Aponti gave birth to Dikii, she already had Da Abusu for a 
son. Da Abusu really was one of the very great obiamen! He was the 
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specialist for Kumanti and Mannengee obia. As an obiaman he had no 
peer among Ndjukas. Da Anuma of the Dju clan occupied second place; 
Da Abusu had instructed him in Kumanti obia. And, of course, Da 
Oduamé was famous as a Kumanti, but then he was an Aluku. 

Now, at the time of Da Abusu, these obiamen collaborated as good 
colleagues. When you intended to start some work with your obeahs, 
you would give notice to your colleagues. That's the way it was done 
formerly. Kumanti specialists were collaborating with others who had 
Kumanti obeahs; Ampuku specialists worked closely together with others 
who had such obeahs; while also those who had a Yooka obeah would be 
in friendly contact with other specialists in the field. 

Da Dikii and Da Anuma were friends, Together they journeyed to the 
upper reaches of the Tapanahoni. They hunted and slept in their 
camps. One day Anuma and Dikii were setting fish traps, Anuma's camp 
was slightly upstream from that of Dikii, each of them was working for 
himself. In the morning when they were inspecting their fish traps, the 
ones Dikii had placed were full, they "jumped" with fish, but those of 
Anuma had attracted only alligators and anacondas. Things one cannot 
eat! On the second day Anuma rose early to inspect the traps before 
dawn. Again his contained only alligators and anacondas. And again 
Dikii's traps were full of fish. Anuma exchanged the traps. The follow- 
ing day the same situation repeated itself. Anuma began to mistrust 
this. He openly accused Dikii of witchcraft, straight to his face! He 
paddled his canoe to Dikii's forest camp, spoiling for a fight. He in- 
stalled his fish traps at Dikii's boat landing. One trap he even fastened 
to Dikii's canoe. For some time things stayed normal: good days follow- 
ed bad days. 

When their food supplies were running out, they still hadn't caught 
enough game and fish. They then agreed to return to their villages to 
replenish their supplies. At that time they were hunting far into the Jai 
Creek. It would take at least four days to go back and forth. They 
agreed they would leave the next day at dawn. Anuma came to Dikii's 
camp to tell him they should go. To his surprise Dikii reacted by tell- 
ing him that he had been to his village. Anuma thought that Dikii was 
joking. But Dikii showed him his fresh supplies: manioc cakes. This 
brought Anuma to again accuse Dikii of witchcraft. Anuma returned to 
his village. On the fifth day he was back in his forest camp. In the 
meantime Dikii had been enormously successful in hunting. His barbecue 
was full with drying game. Anuma had come to inform Dikii that he had 
returned. Dikii reacted with: "But I am going back! I have finished 
here". This was not to the liking of Anuma. The next morning, when 
Dikii visited Anuma's camp to tell him he was on his way back, he 
found Anuma in a very bad mood. All the game he had shot or caught 
during his earlier stay had rotted. Worms were crawling over the meat. 
He threatened Dikii: "Look, all my meat is spoilt. You have done this 
with your witchcraft. Come let us fight!" 

In the early days before you would fight, people would first test 
their strength with agi [board game] and susa [a dance with difficult 
steps and jumps that are easily graded by connoisseurs.] The one who 
won the board game or the dance would shout: "I have killed you", 
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meaning I have beaten you. Anuma won twice. Each time he exclaimed: 
"Friend, I killed you!" But the third time Dikii won. Dikii said: "I 
killed you!" Anuma confirmed this with: "Yes, friend, you killed me". 
Dikii replied: "Indeed, and what has been killed will remain killed for 
always". This took place in their forest camps. 

Dikii left Anuma and returned to his village Katina Sofia. Anuma 
remained behind but stayed unsuccessful, no matter how hard he tried. 
After a while Anuma returned to Godo Olo, his village. He sent a 
message to Dikii informing him that he knew Dikii had been bewitching 
him. "I have not been able to catch any game, come let us fight at 
Gaan Tabiki island. [Today the island has a shrine for Na Ogii, it is 
opposite Dikii's ancient village.] Prepare all your obeahs." Abusu sent 
a message to Anuma telling that he [Abusu] would see to it that Dikii 
would not escape punishment. One should not forget that Abusu was 
still sore about the trick Dikii played on him during his obeah demon- 
stration (VIII.3.15.). Abusu still recalled that Dikii had made him the 
laughing stock of that meeting by preventing him from bringing the 
mediums back to consciousness. 

Anuma was preparing himself at his obeah shrine [a pole dedicated to 
Kumanti spirits]. All day Anuma worked. The next morning people 
found him in his shrine, lying on the ground next to his obeah pole, 
dead. When Abusu heard this he exclaimed: "Oho! That evil thing Dikii 
carries with him! How will it affect me. I am much closer to him" 
[meaning that Dikii would have less trouble killing him employing witch- 
craft that he had had in killing Anuma]. Dikii blamed Abusu in public: 
"It's the poor quality of the obeahs you sold to Anuma that were his 
undoing!" Upon hearing this Abusu took all his obeahs from his shrine, 
bundled them, took to his canoe and paddled downstream to the mouth 
of the Lawa and then upstream again to the Alukus. He sold all his 
obeahs to Da Oduam4, the great Aluku Kumanti specialist.' 


The story continues with an account of how certain obiamen of the 
Piika and Dju clans managed to recover part of Abusu's obeahs for 
their own use. 


'This is the reason why the Agidi Kadeti [Gaan Pinasi] lineage of the 
Pinasi clan and Anuma's lineage of the Dju clan lost all their Kumanti 
obeahs. They sometimes tried hard to regain some by giving ritual 
instructions to persons invaded by Kumanti spirits. But the strange 
thing was that all spirits, who had looked like Kumanti at the time when 
they first manifested itself, turned to Ampuku when the moment had 
come to present themselves to the public. All of this went on until 
about ten years ago. Then Da Akalali [Na Ogii's medium of the 1970s] 
travelled to Godo Olo and restored the power of Anuma's ancient 
shrine. But we Pinasi are still without Kumanti obeahs.' (André Pako- 
sie, Pinasi clan, Loabi village.) 
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3.18. Dikii the wishy-washy man 


‘People began to make fun of Dikii. They laughed at him to his face 
[den soso en]. Some taunted him; challenging him to show how much 
support he could get from his Ampuku spirits. Dikii felt greatly hurt. 
He responded by employing evil spirits against his detractors. (Kassia- 
yeki, Dju clan, Fisiti village.) 


In reports about the reactions of people to Dikii, scorn and fear inter- 
mingle. What we see here is the beginning of a martyr legend. Dikii 
despised and humiliated. What had he done to earn this reputation? 


3.19, Dikii no longer welcome in Puketi or on the Cottica 


‘One day Dikii brought his canoe to one of Puketi's boat landings. 
Children were playing in the shallow water. One of the children made 
fun of him. Dikii gave him a corn-cob. That same day the child died. 
When Dikii returned to Puketi for another visit, Ma Konu Goon, a 
priestess of Gaan Tata, Ma Djemba's contemporary and colleague, saw 
him coming. Before he could even moor his boat, she had shooed all the 
children away and told Dikii he was not welcome in her village.' (Afan- 
yakaa, Otoo clan, Puketi village.) 


‘When Dikii was shunned as a witch in most Tapanahoni villages, he 
undertook a trip to Ndjuka settlements on the Cottica River. He desired 
to live among people who would respect him; in most Tapanahoni vil- 
lages he felt treated like dirt. But news travels fast. When Dikii 
arrived at a village, people would run away, shouting "A witch has 
come!" They withdrew in their houses, closing doors. One day he 
arrived at Adyuma Kondee, the first village of the Pinasi clan on the 
Cottica, Here too most people fled. Dikii rested for some time at the 
village's boat landing, the place where boats moor and people do their 
washing. A mother and her daughter were watching him from a dis- 
tance, The older woman was Ma Atwapa, Dikii's sister's daughter. Her 
daughter was called Buundi. The girl asked her mother: "Who is this 
man everyone is running away from?" Her mother said: "It is an uncle 
of yours, but he is a witch, that's why people are afraid of him", The 
young girl felt sorry for Dikii. She stealthily made her way back to the 
boat landing, and handed Dikii a manioc cake [kasaba]. "Who are you, 
girl?" Dikii asked her. Buundi mentioned her name. Dikii then said to 
her: "Since I have arrived on the Cottica you have been the only one 
to give me something. I will now give you a present. Lift the cover [of 
the boat] and take the worn breechcloth [tjobo kamisa]." The girl took 
the breechcloth. The father [Dikii] left. The breechcloth has been in 
the family ever since.! (André Pakosie, Pinasi clan, Loabi village.) 


3.20. Dikii brings an avenging spirit over Moitaki 


'Gangasu Kosu Kwami was a troublemaker. He ‘delivered’ Moitaki [to an 
evil spirit; en ben tosi Moitaki]. 'This Thing’ was responsible for the 
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avenging spirit which we have [a sani meke den kon finde a kunu ya]. 
He was the one who saw to it that we would have this avenging spirit. 
A father from Mindi Olo [village quarter of Moitaki] provoked it. His 
name was Da Yambee. Gangasu Kosu Kwami was coming from a place 
downstream. My Ancestor Yambee [Mi Gaanda Yambee] was on the river 
bank, where people moor their boats. Our ancestor Yambee told me 
he wasn't afraid of him [meaning 'Dikii'], This started a fight. He 
[Dikii] couldn't win from him. Gangasu Kosu Kwami was infuriated. He 
threatened him: "I am leaving you now, but you will see what I will do 
to you!" This he said, and when he said it he set in motion his plan 
that would bring our Ancestor Yambee to kill Da Atokwa. Gangasu Kosu 
Kwami showed him who really was powerful [sama na a man!].' (Polimé, 
Misidyan clan, Moitaki village. )? 


3.21. Dikii is brought before Sweli' s ordeal 


‘Although from childhood onwards he had never bothered about the 
interests of others, and people had usually given in to his demands out 
of fear for his alleged powers, the tables were turned on him later. 
When his own Pinasi clansmen began deserting him, all of Ndjuka follow- 
ed suit. People were no longer willing to tolerate his eccentricities, "All 
twelve" [the Ndjuka nation] felt oppressed by him. If someone tried to 
beat him, that spelt death; if someone scolded him, that again meant 
death. [Ala den tualafu fii taki a dwingi den. Efu i fon en i sa dede, 
efu i kosi en i sa dede tu.] His own Pinasi people were fed up with 
him, they were the ones who delivered him to the Otoo judges for the 
Sweli ordeal. They dragged him to Puketi's sacred tree [Gadu boon] 
where the ordeal was traditionally administered. His mouth was opened 
forcefully to pour in the potion. He was beaten into compliance and 
humiliated. People shaved his head, and faeces were rubbed on his 
scalp.’ (Akalali, Pataa clan, Loabi and Nyun Kondee villages and Akula, 
Piika clan, Ki sai village.) 


From Akalali's account it seems likely that the Upper River [ Pinasi, 
Otoo, and other clans] had reached a consensus. Dikii would have to 
undergo the Sweli ordeal. The account itself is clearly overdetermined; 
several layers of meaning coexist. On the one hand, there is self- 
righteous justification: what else could we do but hand him over? The 
man clearly had made himself impossible. On the other hand there is 
martyrdom celebrated. Why did they have to do this to him? Noteworthy 
there is also the cross-reference to faeces, in case we would forget. 
The 'Helstone manuscript’ supports Akalali's account on all main points. 
It has little to say, however, on Dikii's humiliation at Puketi, but 
indirectly it supports Akalali's account by stressing Dikii's depressed 
mood after the ordeal was over. 


3.22. Napoleon revenges Dikii 


‘When after a week no signs of impending death, nor even of sickness, 
became apparent, Dikii had to be released. He was consumed with rage. 
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With the help of several Ampuku spirits, Dikii inflicted a terrible re- 
venge on his enemies. Even the Whites did not escape punishment. 
They had connived at the Sweli priests, some Whites had even assisted 
these priests in apprehending Dikii. Dikii then unleashed the terrible 
powers of Na Ogii. A very tough man, named Napoleon, became Na 
Ogii's assistant. He saw to it that the Europeans fought each other to 
death. More than 3,000 died.' (Akalali, Pataa clan, Loabi and Nyun 
Kondee villages. ) 


Although only one informant (Akalali) related this aspect of Na Ogii's 
retribution, it is interesting for its striking parallelism with Akule's 
revenge (see VII.3.). Coming from a cult leader of the 1970s, this 
account reflects a reconstruction of the Dikii myth that closely re- 
sembles Akule's life history. The theme of a Great War among Euro- 
peans, caused by Na Ogii as punishment, is part and parcel of the Na 
Ogii collective fantasy. Later, Akule claimed to be responsible for the 
First World War. Akalali was familiar with Akule's claims to revenge, 
and, we suggest, projected these on the nineteenth-century shaman 
Dikii. However, cooperation between Sweli priests and colonial officials 
seems highly unlikely around 1850. 


3.23. Graciously treated by Kisai people 


‘After undergoing the ordeal, and surviving it, Dikii knew he was no 
longer welcome in Tapanahoni villages. He began winding up his inter- 
ests in that region. Dikii was married to two women, one from Kisai 
[Piika clan], the other from Mainsi [Dju clan]. First, he visited with 
his Piika wife and her matrilineal relatives at Kisai. "Sister", he said, 
"let's split the children. Let me have some of them to bring up". His 
wife replied: "I don't think we should split the children. You can take 
them all if you wish". Dikii answered her: "That's fine, but let's first 
hear what the elders have to say". The elders at Kisai concurred with 
Dikii's wife. As a token of his gratitude, Dikii then decided to leave all 
the children with their mother. Many years later, when these children 
were grown-ups, some of them settled with their father at Maipa 
Ondoo.' (Akoyoo Dauwsi, Pinasi clan, Sanbendumi village. ) 


3.24. Chased from Mainsi 


‘After his visit to Kisai, Dikii turned to his second wife in Mainsi. 
"Sister", he explained, "people don't want me to stay here. Therefore I 
am leaving. Let us divide the children", He asked this most politely. 
His wife at Mainsi replied coarsely: "My children are no puppies that 
can be divided among others. Get out of here, you scoundrel 
[beleksi]!" She continued by accusing him of witchcraft. When he left 
he felt disconsolate. The relationship with Mainsi was never restored. 
None of these children ever visited their father.' (Akoydo Dauwsi, 
Pinasi clan, Sanbendumi village.) 
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3.25, Avenging spirits left behind 


"Dikii has left two avenging spirits [kunu] behind, one of which still 
has a medium today. The arousing of the avenging spirit is linked to 
the bitter experiences at the time of his departure from the Tapana- 
honi. A quarrel between Dikii and one of his wives over the terms of 
the divorce settlement is responsible for the coming of the avenger. 
When the woman refused all of Dikii's requests to divide the children 
between them, Dikii called upon an Ampuku spirit to avenge him. "Your 
words have stirred an avenger [Mofu i suku poti kunu gi ju]", he told 
his wife. Thus the avenging spirit has been known ever since as Mofu 
Suku Kunu. [The woman responsible for arousing the avenging spirit is 
probably the one from Mainsi who had haughtily refused all settlements. 
However, we have no certainty on this score. Nowadays, a woman of 
the Pataa clan is its medium.] (Kelema, Misidyan clan, Diitabiki vil- 
lage.) 


It is important to note that at the time of Dikii's departure some people, 
his Mainsi wife being among them, were no longer impressed by the 
man's widely acclaimed supernatural powers. His wife and her family 
probably took his threats for idle boasts. As we shall see later, hostile 
ex-wives also figure in the life histories of twentieth-century leaders 
such as Dominiki, first successor of Akule on the Tapanahoni. Such 
events mark the disenchantment felt by followers and usually usher in a 
sharp decline in a shaman's reputation. Finally, note that the willful 
and senseless provocation of supernatural agencies arouses evil. This 
theme is at the root of the Na Ogii myth. As described above, a few 
females from the Pinasi clan started bothering a forest deity for no 
reason at all but their curiosity. Here again, supernatural avengers are 
unnecessarily aroused by quarrelsome women and irresponsible men, for 
instance the elders at Mainsi village who connived at the woman's abus- 
ive language. 


3.26, In a dejected mood 


The humiliation at Puketi had thoroughly depressed Dikii. He started 
roaming the woods, 'weighed down under the yoke of the oath', [Sweli 
Gadu] in Helstone's phrase. He reached the Suriname River and asked 
for permission to settle in the Saramaka village of Makambi Kiiki. How- 
ever, Dikii's reputation was by then firmly established throughout the 
interior, and the villagers of Makambi Kiiki refused to have anything to 
do with him. Dikii took to the woods again and headed for the Sara 
Creek. There he met an old man who was setting fish traps. Dikii 
confided in him and found him a sympathetic listener. The old man 
offered him hospitality. Dikii accepted this and settled with his host at 
the village of Maipa Ondoo. He married one of his host's daughters (or 
matrilineal relatives? not clear from Helstone) Soon his depressed feel- 
ings started to give way and he began to assert himself vigorously 
again as a medicineman (Helstone 1912). 
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3.27. A peaceful time on the Sara Creek 


'Dikii lived for a long time at Maipa Ondoo, perhaps as long as twenty 
years. He had children with his Misidyan wife [his host's daughter?], 
and there were grandchildren before his career took a turn for the 
worse.' (Akoyoo Dauwsi, Pinasi clan, Sanbendumi village.) 


Helstone's account (1912) seems to differ from that of Da Akojo. Hel- 
stone writes: 'His new career was ill-starred. When one of his patient's 
died, he was accused of having killed her'. This seems to point to a 
much shorter stay in the Sara Creek region. Akojo's statement is con- 
erete: it mentions the children and grandchildren he had in Maipa 
Ondoo. Also the statement about his children in Kisai who came to join 
him when they were grown-up (VIII.3.21.) points to a fairly lengthy 
stay in the Sara Creek region. 


'Dikii married a woman from Ma Doinda lineage. Ma Doinda's brother was 
Da Jonatasi. It was this Da Jonatasi who had invited Dikii to stay at 
Maipa Ondoo. After some time there the news reached them that Chief 
Beeiman had died [1866]. Dikii claimed that his spirit had killed the 
Chief thus revenging the treatment he had undergone at the hands of 
the Sweli priests.’ [At that time a Chief was at least nominally head of 
the Sweli Gadu cult.] (André Pakosie, Pinasi clan, Loabi village.) 


3,28, Again witchcraft accusations 


‘After many successful years at Maipa Ondoo as a medicineman, Dikii 
began to meet with opposition when one of his patients died under sus- 
picious circumstances. Dikii was accused of having caused her death. 
His Misidyan affines insisted he had to undergo the Sweli ordeal once 
again. His affines brought him to the Tapanahoni and events repeated 
themselves: again he was subjected to Sweli's priests; again he was the 
laughing stock of the Tapanahoni. And once again he endured the 
ordeal and had to be released. But the renewed humiliation at Puketi, 
combined with the openly voiced suspicions that apparently could not be 
allayed, plunged him into a dark mood. After his return to Maipa Ondoo 
he just sat in his house, doing nothing. He died not long after his 
return. Understandably, this was interpreted as a confirmation of 
earlier accusations; Sweli Gadu had finally avenged himself upon this 
witch. The verdict arrived at by the gravediggers was that Dikii had 
died from an illness caused by God [Gadu siki]. The names of the 
gravediggers that sealed the inquest - who were the most prominent 
gravediggers who were "carrying the corpse", were Da Akusian of the 
Ansu clan and Da Denge Swagi and Da Jonatasi of the Misidyan clan.' 
(Akoyoo Dauwsi, Pinasi clan, Sanbendumi village. )}° 


After years of public adoration which incited the ambitious Dikii to fulfil 
the expectations connected with his grandiose role, he suddenly faced 
the castigation of swiftly spreading distrust, culminating in witchcraft 
accusations and public humiliation. This must have been a severe blow. 
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The depression Dikii suffered after his return to Maipa Ondoo, is linked 
in Helstone's account with this fall in public esteem. The two indeed 
could very well have been related. 

The fact that the names of the gravediggers who were ‘carrying the 
corpse! are still recalled today, demonstrate that 'records' are kept of 
such events. People must have realized when Dikii died that a weighty 
inquest was to follow and, for proper order, the names of the bearers 
and of their matrigroups were recorded and passed on in oral tradition. 
Henceforth, if anything should go wrong, Ansu and Misidyan clans 
would have to share responsibility. A couple of generations later that 
hour of reckoning came. As we have seen in the previous chapter, 
Akule terrorized a Misidyan village (Maipa Ondoo) in 1905, and an Ansu 
village (Agiti Ondoo) in 1910. 


3,29, The unburied corpse 


'Dikii's body was left unburied, to be devoured by vultures and beasts 
of prey. The place where the corpse was left is called "Tutu", a bam- 
boo bush near the mouth of the Sara Creek, close to the Balijn rapids. 
By denying Dikii a proper burial, the gravediggers faithfully executed 
one of Sweli's commandments. (Kassiayeki, Paansa lineage, Dju clan, 
Fisiti village; the Helstone manuscript largely supports this version. ) 


3.30. Dikii's stolen possessions 


"In another respect, however, the gravediggers had not obeyed Sweli 
Gadu's injunctions: they did not bring Dikii's effects to the priests at 
Diitabiki, but instead they themselves appropriated his riches. They 
also neglected to invite the Pinasi to take a modest share of Dikii's 
wealth, something which they should have done, even in a witchcraft 
case. People not related by blood to Dikii usurped his wealth!' (Kassia- 
yeki, Dju clan, Fisiti village; most points corroborated by Asawooko, 
Misidyan clan, Diitabiki village.) 


From the inquest and its aftermath emerges the picture of a disastrous 
policy by the gravediggers. First the Sweli priests must have consider- 
ed the reservation of the possessions of a person convicted of witch- 
eraft (by post-mortem divination) as an act of rebellion. At the same 
time, the gravediggers managed to estrange Dikii's clansmen. And 
finally, as happens quite often in witchcraft cases, a day came when 
people thought differently about the moral stature of the deceased. By 
withholding from the Pinasi their legitimate share of Dikii's riches, they 
had given them an incentive to reconsider Dikii's demise and reopen the 
case at a convenient time. Hence the names of the gravediggers who 
carried the corpse during the decisive stage of the divination were duly 
incorporated in oral accounts passed on to later generations. 
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3.31. They have sent us only his clothes 


'Dikii's clothes were brought to Saanti Goon, the sacred dumping place.' 
(Ba Bono, Otoo clan, Diitabiki village.) 


This contradicts all other statements claiming that the Ndjukas in the 
Sara Creek region acted in collusion to keep Dikii's wealth out of the 
hands of the Tapanahoni priests. But indirectly it seems to confirm 
these statements: only his clothes are mentioned, hardly the most 
valuable goods for the descendants. The way this statement is phrased 
also suggests that a later generation at Diitabiki tried to argue that 
Sweli Gadu's priests not only had erred, but that others shared in the 
collective guilt. 


3.32, A ghost seeks revenge 


"Revenge would duly come, but not from Sweli Gadu. Dikii's ghost 
would act as the primary instrument of divine retribution. Infuriated at 
his in-laws who had begrudged him his affluence and who, after his 
death, had stolen his possessions, the ghost saw to it that they would 
pay for the injustice done. The ghost selected Akule Gbalo, a Sara- 
maka, as its first medium.' (Kassiayeki, Dju clan, Fisiti village; most 
points corroborated by Kelema, Misidyan clan, Diitabiki village.) 


In the conceptions of traditional religion, the ghost could have spoken 
through a Pinasi (aggrieved party) or a Misidyan or Ansu (wrong- 
doers). But none of these were selected. A Saramaka in exile was to 
become the first medium. 


4, The Akule Gbalo complex 
4,1. Akule is adopted by Sara Creek Ndjukas 


Around 1890!!, after his position had become untenable, Akule Gbalo 
left his native village of Sitonuku on the Gaan Lio in Saramaka terri- 
tory. His reputation as a medicineman had suffered from his aggressive- 
ness and, more in particular, from his sexual exploits. He settled with 
relatives at Makambii Kiiki, until new scandals forced him to take to his 
heels again. He fled downriver. On the Suriname River, off Maipa 
Ondoo, he met a man from that village, one of the late Dikii's affinal 
kinsmen. In the course of a casual conversation, Akule mentioned his 
predicament. His interlocutor commiserated and invited Akule to come 
and stay with him at Maipa Ondoo, among the Ndjukas of the Misidyan 
clan. Soon Akule married a woman from his host's lineage, the same 
group that had welcomed Dikii a few generations earlier. The subchief 
of the Sara Creek region, headman Kwaku Asaite, objected to Akule's 
adoption and persisted in that attitude until his death in 1910. His view 
did not prevail and Akule became a respected member of the community 
at Maipa Ondoo (Helstone 1912). 
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Note the striking parallel between the life histories of Akule and Dikii, 
Both were refugees, fleeing persecution and meeting with sympathy 
among strangers. Both negotiated with the elders at Makambii Kiiki: 
Akule was offered hospitality, while Dikii was refused residence. Fi- 
nally, the same Misidyan group in the Sara Creek region offered asylum 
to both men, 


4.2, Akule commits incest 


‘The woman Akule was married to had a grown-up daughter from an 
earlier marriage. Akule felt sufficiently attracted to this daughter to 
treat both mother and daughter as his wives. [Akule infringed one of 
the greatest taboos in Ndjuka society by living with both mother and 
daughter. People consider this incest, and a sin, pikadu.] Despite 
protest from elders in the community Akule persisted. Mother and 
daughter continued to be Akule's co-wives until the former's death. 
Akule had revealed his true nature: he was ogii.' (Kelema, Misidyan 
clan, Diitabiki village; Helstone 1912.) 


4,3. Akule fights with Dikii's ghost 


'When the older woman contracted a disease that appeared to be in- 
curable, it was attributed to the anger of Dikii's ghost; Dikii happened 
to be the woman's great-grandfather. On being told about the conse- 
quence of the divination by the elders of Maipa Ondoo, Akule set 
himself the task of bringing about his wife's recovery. Day after day, 
he took his wife to a forest shrine, a place quite near the bamboo bush 
where, a few decades earlier, the corpse of Dikii had been left un- 
buried. To achieve the desired result, Akule made the following prepar- 
ations: he took a club, a gun, and some equipment to which super- 
natural powers were attributed. He carried these to the spot where the 
remedy was to be applied. He arranged all paraphernalia with the 
greatest care, and then started to sweep the place clean of all danger- 
ous influences. He took the club in one hand, the whip in another. 
When he saw Dikii's spirit hovering over the bushes surrounding the 
shrine, he lashed out at him. After he had managed to drive the spirit 
away, he put a brush in a concoction and then sprinkled the place to 
keep the harmful forces at bay. Only after these precautions had been 
taken, could the remedy - ablutions with herbal concoctions - be ap- 
plied. And so he proceeded, day after day, until the moment came when 
the spirit of Dikii was ready to be dramatically resurrected in a 
medium. On that particular day, Akule went about his work in a slight- 
ly different way: he kept his gun at his side, along with some objects 
appropriate for conjuring up spirits. He then summoned Dikii's spirit. 
And indeed, the spirit appeared. Akule, "with lustrous eyes", was 
lying in wait. When he saw the spirit moving in his direction, he aimed 
and fired. Unfortunately, he missed and the spirit yelled at him: "You 
missed me. Well, now, I'll shoot you!" With these words he invaded 
Akule, and he has abided with him ever since.' (Helstone 1912; Akalali, 
Pataa clan, Loabi and Nyun Kondee villages. )+? 
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‘One day Akule took his obia and went to the bamboo bush where 
Dikii's corpse had been left. There, in a bamboo grove, Dikii's spirit 
started fighting with Akule. The spirit caught him; then tied him to his 
own Muvungu obia [a subvariety of Ampuku obia]. Once he had him all 
tied up, the spirit entered him. People learned about this when Akule 
returned from the forest. Through his mouth the spirit shouted: "I am 
Dikii!" Everything was now clear to the people of Maipa Ondoo.' (Kas- 
siayeki, Dju clan, Fisiti village.) 


From Helstone's account, it seems almost certain that the Misidyan 
lineage of Maipa Ondoo had accepted Dikii's ghost as an avenging spirit 
with a just cause. Probably prior to the events related here, divination 
had reinterpreted the cause of Dikii's death. Although the details are 
not clear today, the redefinition must have included a rejection of the 
'witcheraft' (wisi dede) verdict of the gravediggers. 

Akule could not have been ignorant of the Dikii tale. He was married 
to a wife from the cursed lineage, and therefore must have known about 
the avenging spirits of her matrilineal group. He would have heard 
Dikii's life story over and over again, including the ambivalent feelings, 
ranging from moral indignation to glee, pride and, above all, awe. The 
similarities between his own life and that of Dikii must have struck 
Akule. But resemblance on the basis of life histories alone is not suf- 
ficient to explain Akule's astounding claim to be possessed by Dikii. 
Why should a man who was neither a member of the party of wrong- 
doers (Misidyan or Ansu) nor of that of the victims (Pinasi) lay claim 
to such high status? The first explanation that suggests itself is that of 
an escape route: Akule lived with two women of the same matrilineal 
group, with mother and daughter, and was therefore in trouble. He had 
the option to flee, but doing that for a third time could hardly have 
been attractive. To go on the offensive, and claim mediumship of Dikii's 
spirit, of a dangerous superman, would be more risky yet, but might 
have appealed to Akule as a fresh bold initiative which, if successful, 
would help him put all his troubles behind him. Such an explanation, 
however, runs the risk of focusing too narrowly on conscious forms of 
strategy, on a careful and rational calculation of costs and benefits. 
With equal justification it could be argued that Akule's awareness of 
resemblances between his life and Dikii's, and perhaps even his fasci- 
nation with the drama in Dikii's life, encouraged him to emulate the 
various exploits of this kindred soul. We will explore this possibility 
further. 


4.4, A ghost's message 


Akule's manifest aims coincide largely with the message of Dikii's ghost. 
Summarizing Helstone (1912), the following theological account can be 
presented. 

Dikii's ghost, by choosing the path of reincarnation, had three aims. 
First, by invading a human being, Dikii could take his revenge on the 
descendants of those who had betrayed him during his life; who had 
accused him falsely of witchcraft and caused him to suffer miser- 
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ably. Second, he could exact retribution from those who had stolen his 
possessions. After achieving these aims, Helstone continued, Dikii's 
ghost would concede to be mollified and undo some of the worst effects 
of his wrath. Helstone adds a third point, probably representing a 
somewhat later stage in Akule's career - a time measured in months 
rather than years - namely his mediumship of a restorer spirit (Yeye). 
'The spirit had been sent by God to restore order in a corrupt world 
and proclaim a new era to all creatures’ (Helstone 1912). 


Helstone's first two points represent the traditional modus operandi of 
an avenging spirit; to inflict adversity, sickness, death and, at a later 
stage, after due propitiations had been sought, to contain the danger 
or even remedy some of the damage done. The notion that the ghost of 
a person who has met death as a result of injustice will return to those 
responsible, or their descendants, was well within the scope of received 
religious views. The belief that human failures and sins create a state 
of danger which makes divine intervention imminent was as valid then 
as it is today. A common diagnosis was and still is that all misfortunes 
afflicting the community, ranging from illness and death to scarcity of 
game and poor harvests, are due to the withholding of divine favour 
occasioned by sin. Complaints about the corruption of human society 
(goontapu poli) are standard lamentations. In these regards, Akule's 
message conformed to cultural expectations. 

But Akule did not stop at assuming the position of supreme arbiter on 
matters of guilt and punishment in the Dikii case. That could have only 
concerned one Ansu and one Misidyan lineage. Akule proceeded to 
assault the core of Ndjuka religion by - at the national level - asserting 
that the religious iniquities introduced by Gaan Gadu's servants had 
evoked more than a mere ghost. The outrage had called up a Yeye, an 
emanation of the Supreme Being, Nana or Masaa Gadu na Tapu (the 
Lord God in Heaven). In other words, the depravity of Gaan Gadu's 
priests who, it was claimed, had overstepped by far the boundaries of 
the commission granted them by the Supreme Being, had been a crime 
of such magnitude, that the highest Being could no longer stand by 
idly. 

Moreover, Dikii's fate, so obviously linked to abuse of religious 
authority, was a case well worth taking before the Divine Council: 'the 
ease was judged in the land of the gods', (den kuutu a saki a gadu 
kondee), as it was put. The Divine Council consists of Masaa Gadu and 
unspecified supernatural agencies of the first rank. In Ndjuka theo- 
logical thinking, the stepped-up level of witches' verdicts (see Chapter 
IV) and the high number of God's cargoes lent urgency to the ancient 
Dikii affair. The results of this divine palaver was that a spirit mess- 
enger was sent to restore order in a corrupt world. The plenipotentiary 
would first castigate the Ndjukas for their submissiveness to the cor- 
rupt Gaan Gadu priests, but having inflicted punishment, would set 
them free to resume a life they were entitled to, in liberty and 
plenitude. In this way, Dikii's ghost came to be linked with the punish- 
ing spirit sent by Masaa Gadu. 
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4,5, Akule's spiritual assets 


Akule's ambitions were great. In order to push back the influence of 
the Gaan Gadu priesthood, a cult that had struck deep roots in Ndjuka 
religion within a short span or time, the prophet needed spiritual 
support. If Akule had remained content with the mediumship of another 
ancestor spirit, he could never have hoped to achieve his goal. No 
Yooka spirit, not even Dikii's ghost, could allow a medium to fulfil such 
aspirations. Following the conventional path of retribution by ghosts, 
Akule could have claimed that this wrathful spectre had caused a num- 
ber of illnesses, and perhaps even deaths. With the backing of corro- 
borating divination, he could then lay claim to the status of an aveng- 
ing spirit's (kunu) medium. Once accepted as such a medium, Akule 
could have asserted - and he probably did - that the vengeful ghost 
would pursue relentlessly all those whose forebears had betrayed him. 
This included his unfaithful affines, the Misidyan lineage at Maipa 
Ondoo in the Sara Creek region, the Ansu of Agiti Ondoo who had 
assisted his affines with their fraudulent distortion of the ghost's 
divination, his Pinasi clansmen who had delivered him to the Sweli 
custodians, and finally the priests of Gaan Gadu, successors to the 
Sweli priesthood. The guilty parties would have admitted their faults, 
and prepared a feast of atonement (pee pikadu) for Dikii's ghost. They 
would have begged the ghost to be forgiven and, in the long run, such 
requests could not have been refused. As a consequence, the Gaan 
Gadu priesthood could have escaped almost intact. 

Furthermore, the mediumship of a ghost could never be a basis for a 
regime of personal despotism. It would have granted Akule the tradi- 
tional leverage over trespassers' groups by functioning as supreme 
arbiter in matters of guilt and punishment that could be linked to Dikii 
in the two lineages concerned, but the recognition of mediumship cer- 
tainly does not entail a total subjection of the sinners. Guilt re- 
lationships between the matrikin of wrongdoers and victims usually fade 
away as participants die or 'fresh' misdeeds forge a new pattern, 
linking both groups to different matrilineages in new bonds of guilt. 
Whenever a medium presses for an excessively deliberate exploitation of 
such relations, Ndjukas start voicing misgivings, suggesting that it is 
not the kunu itself which is making these demands but some Ampuku 
henchmen embroiled in the case as a result of the medium's selfish 
strivings to oppress rivals. 

In fact, Ndjukas maintain, this is exactly what happened in Akule's 
career as a medium. Whether he wanted or not, Akule could hardly 
have stopped at Yooka mediumship. Dikii's life history was interwoven 
with that of the forest being that sired him, and put his mark on 
everything that happened afterwards. All and sundry recognized the 
forest being as an Ampuku, and a prominent one at that. When Akule 
assumed mediumship of Dikii's ghost, it was taken for granted that he 
would not only accept the Yooka part and act as an avenger of 
injustice, but that inevitably the Ampuku side would come to the fore. 
Dikii's personality was conceptualized as half-Ampuku, half-human. What 
had been implanted by his creator could not be erased later. Therefore, 
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Akule's career as a medium was unusual from the beginning. Linked 
firmly to the Ampuku world, Akule was seen as a conduit to the un- 
checked and amoral forces of that pantheon. Part of the thrust of 
Akule's cult springs from the 'fit' between the amoral and antisocial 
values and fantasies of the Ampuku world view, and the glorification of 
the aggressive Dikii as emulated by Akule. 

Another religious asset was essential as well. As we have seen, to 
legitimize his revolt, the spirit guiding him had to be elevated to the 
highest rank in the spiritual hierarchy, on a par or even superior to 
Gaan Gadu. Hence, the spirit had to be a direct manifestation of the 
highest spiritual authority, of Nana or Masaa Gadu na Tapu. Only such 
a spirit (the Yeye) could command sufficient authority to upbraid a 
High God (Gaan Gadu) for straying from the true divine course. Such a 
spirit is above human frailties and scheming, and cannot be harnassed 
for self-serving purposes. Most important of all, the spirit is not con- 
fined to one specific area of operation. The medium of such a super- 
natural power could demand absolute authority over his followers in all 
spheres of life (see III.9.). It is important to note that, only a few 
years earlier, Gaan Gadu's priests had made a similar claim for their 
deity. 

Akule added one more element to Ndjuka theological thinking. As 
Anake before him, and very likely inspired by him, he claimed that God 
had raised the vessel of such an important spirit above the ranks of 
ordinary mortals. The prophet presented himself as an incarnation of 
divinity, Helstone's reason for describing him as the miracle man (Dikii) 
reborn as Supreme Deity. The prophet's clientele accepted and revered 
their leader as God. Akule himself, a Saramaka, was the first to make 
such a claim among the Ndjukas. So far, among the numerous prophets 
of Na Ogii, only Akule and his stepson Gaando demanded such recogni- 
tion as divine beings. Akalali, Na Ogii's prophet and medium of the 
1970s, never even alluded to such aspirations. 

In Ndjuka oral tradition Gangasu Kosu Kwami, the old forest deity of 
the Ndjukas and later the clan deity of the Pinasi, and Na Ogii (the 
Yeye) are one and the same. It is doubtful whether this has always 
been the case. Nowadays, some Pinasi prefer to think of Dikii as a 
divine being. 'Dikii is not a human being' (Dikii né libisama), they say. 
But there can be little doubt that Dikii was a shaman of renown in 
early nineteenth-century Ndjuka society. He has left a record with 
many, and perhaps all, Ndjuka clans. He is believed to have been in- 
strumental in getting the people of Moitaki to burn Atokwa at the stake. 
This happened around 1845 (see III.11.). We also see a name appear in 
archival documents that resembles his (Dicki Pambu): Dicki was a leader 
of man hunts held by Ndjukas against 'Runaways' hiding in the region 
of the Surnau Creek. This occurred at the instigation of the colonial 
government in the 1830s. Such man hunts were quite lucrative: Ndjuka 
participants were paid generously for dead or captured Maroons. 

Most Pinasi agree that the treatment of their forefather at the hands 
of Sweli Gadu's priests had aroused the wrath of all supernatural forces 
of note, ranging from the clan deity to the Supreme Being. The com- 
bined forces of Dikii's ghost, clan deity, and the Supreme Being came 
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together in Na Ogii. Here we see another instance of the merging of 
diverse supernatural agencies, intended to enhance the relevance and 
authority of all of them. As with the Gaan Gadu cult of the 1890s, the 
Na Ogii movement of 1905 originated from the fusion of various cults 
(an avenging spirit Dikii, and the clan deity Gangasu Kosu Kwami), 
reinforced by an elaboration of traditional beliefs (the Yeye as punish- 
ing deity and Redeemer). 

The net result of elaboration, transformation and merging of concepts 
and cults was first made visible to us in the early 1970s when the 
prophet Akalali rose to prominence. Akalali launched his assault against 
the Gaan Gadu cult on the authority or a Yeye, a spiritual being of the 
highest class. The name of this powerful spirit was Saanti Goon Futuboi 
(‘Saanti Goon's Servitor'), an emanation of Na Ogii.'3 Dikii and Gan- 
gasu Kosu Kwami were also explained to be emanations of the same 
divine principle, for instance Na Ogii. Akalali had succeeded in gather- 
ing various religious principles under one overarching religious formula. 
Before him Saka, too, had managed to build a new religious organiza- 
tion, the Gaan Gadu cult, from more ancient and often disparate myths 
and religious traditions. Yet, the mythical complexes that merged into 
the Na Ogii cult were in many respects akin. To understand this simi- 
larity we will look at the three main complexes. Such an attempt re- 
quires us to gauge the latent dimension of each of these complexes. We 
will do so in the next chapter. 


Chapter IX 
THE COLLECTIVE FANTASY OF THE NA OGII CULT 


Main Characters 

Akule, also known as Atjaimikule, Gballo, Gwalu (died 1917): Saramaka 
medium of Dikii's ghost and the great forest deity Na Ogii. 

Dikii: nineteenth-century shaman of the Pinasi clan, suspected of 
witchcraft. 

Gangasu Kosu Kwami: supreme deity of river and forest; fused in 
today's religious thinking with Na Ogii. 

Ampuku: forest deities (see Chapter II). 

Sweli: nowadays synonym for Gaan Gadu. 

Helstone: Moravian missionary stationed at Wan Hati on the Cottica 
River, chronicler of Dikii's life and early Na Ogii movement. 

Akalali (born 1924, died 1983): Pataa clan, medium of Saanti Goon 
Futuboi, an emanation of Na Ogii. 


Scene 

Puketi: village on the Tapanahoni, ancient Ndjuka capital where poison 
ordeal was administered. 

Agiti Ondoo: main Ndjuka village on the Cottica River, residence of the 
first headman of Ndjukas in the region. 

Saanti Goon: sanctuary opposite the village of Puketi. 
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1. Social anchorage of Na Ogii cult 


When discussing the upheaval following Coba's death, we suggested that 
the real power behind the divination were the boatmen, wealthy boat 
owners (patrons) or their assistants. This was the social stratum which 
supported the early Gaan Gadu cult. Fees and contributions from pa- 
trons gave its priesthood the wherewithal needed, and their partisan 
interests dominated divination at the oracles. As the new cult was 
rooted in such realities, it is hard to conceive that it could have given 
rise to other witchcraft beliefs than it did. At the core of the witch- 
craft ideology of turn-of-the-century Ndjuka society was the notion that 
Jonly those consumed by envy could commit the crimes of witchcraft. 
They had a motive, as more fortunate people missed the urge to plan 
and execute these monstrosities. Forgotten seemed the idea, responsible 
for most of the witches burnt at the stake in the nineteenth century, 
that the successful entrepreneur or shaman was to be mistrusted (see 
Chapter III). From 1890 onwards, the wealthy were beyond suspicion; 
they were welcome guests at the oracles of Gaan Gadu. This conglomer- 
ate of witch beliefs was described as an ideology. 

The relationship between privileged boat owners and Akule was prob- 
lematical. Undoubtedly, Akule's ideology fitted the needs of the boatmen 
as the Gaan Gadu ideology had done earlier. By making them more 
callous to social scruples, it helped them to adopt to the tough world of 
adventurers and rapacious capitalists in Suriname and French Guiana. 
On the other hand, Akule also encouraged the spirit medium cults - 
Ampuku first of all, but other spirit medium cults seem to have profited 
from it as well. This meant a boost for the old therapeutic community 
which relied heavily on dependants and furthered the interests of that 
eategory: not exactly what the boatmen had been striving for in 1890. 
We arrive at the conclusion, then, that Akule's world. view, and that of 
his Ampuku followers, did not represent a class ideology. Of course, 
this does not mean that its message was neutral in socio-economic 
terms: no ideology which supported the powerful, humiliated the meek, 
and glorified exploitation, could be. But it contained no systematic bias 
towards one clearly defined group. It was equally helpful to a depend- 
ant rationalizing the manipulation of an oracle, as to a boat owner 
defending his exclusive right to dispose of his French francs as he saw 
fit. Whereas the Gaan Gadu creed could be considered a focused ideol- 
ogy, defending the prerogatives of one well-delineated socio-economic 
group (the boat owners), Akule's ideology was diffuse. Untainted by 
narrow class interests, it lent a voice to all those who bore a grudge as 
well as to those whose ambition egged them on to greater aggressive- 
ness in social relations. 


2, Keys to collective fantasies 
As we have argued before, the ideologies of the Gaan Gadu and Na Ogii 


cults are part of larger structures, the collective fantasies. Or phrased 
somewhat differently, certain elements from each collective fantasy have 
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ideological potential: they simplify or direct socio-political choices facing 
individuals or groups (Gould 1964:315). But a collective fantasy is 
always more than its ideological parts. For example, it poses and dis- 
cusses questions regarding human nature or the predicament of a human 
group. Above all it is a fairy tale: a never-never world where the 
gravity of reality does not seem to enter. A collective fantasy finally 
ffers solutions to seemingly insolvable problems. The fear for the 
efarious powers of witches has been given as an example: Gaan Gadu 
rovided full protection in return for acceptance by his devotees of 
eglementation, self-examination, and the ruthless punishment of witches 
nd sinners. Other elements in a collective fantasy, however, are less 
outspoken: they may betray ambiguity, confusion, and conflicting 
motives. In this last respect, the Na Ogii collective fantasy is richer 
than Gaan Gadu's. 

Four constitutive complexes of this collective fantasy will be dis- 
ussed: the Gangasu Kosu Kwami myth; the Ampuku world view; the 

yths: surrounding Dikii, a nineteenth-century shaman; and finally 

kule's dramatized life history. For an understanding of this collective 
fantasy, we will revert to material presented on each of these complexes 
in the last chapter, in particular on their manifest content and their 
ubmerged meanings. Both the direct statements about social positions 
the manifest content) are relevant, as well as notions that are implicit, 
ttered as an aside or placed at the fringe of a ritual complex (the 
latent content). We intend to offer keys to the interpretation of the 
aterial presented. 

Such work has its limitations. Two reasons should be stressed. First, 
the interpretative structures ('the keys') cannot be expected to be fully 
successful in prying out from the collective fantasy all of its many 
messages. Second, the keys are tools only. Always imperfect, they are 
means for approaching the latent dimension of the collective fantasy, or 
parts thereof. We will have occasion to return to this subject in the 
following pages. 


3. The Gangasu Kosu Kwami script 


In presenting Na Ogii as autochthonous - the great forest deity Gan- 
gasu Kosu Kwami or the great river deity - the Ndjukas are at pains to 
stress an opposition to Gaan Gadu. The latter had introduced elements 
alien to Ndjuka religious traditions: the deity had been cast in the mold 
f a European God, even pictured as a European. Gaan Gadu's followers 
lwould sometimes claim that their deity looked like a big, tall and white 

an. Na Ogii is pictured quite differently; in Ndjuka imagination the 
leity assumes the form and the skin colour of an Amerindian. Whereas 
Gaan Gadu was brought over on a slave ship from Africa, Na Ogii was 
first encountered after the captives decided to revolt and 'runaway'. 
Ndjukas met him as 'trail blazer', as ‘commander of the animals', and as 
'a spirit seen on the river’. In this way, as a spirit of forest or river, 
Na Ogii was free from humiliating associations with slavery and subju- 
gation. Amerindians are considered ‘children of the forest'. Na Ogii was 
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"found on the river', moving effortlessly upstream. Thus the spirit 
displays a naturally-given superiority which makes it worthy of vener- 
ation by descendants of Maroons. That vision must have been attractive 
as an underpinning of Maroon pride. 

Thus, there is a nativistic element in the cult of The Danger, a 
articularism stirred up by the experience with Gaan Gadu's professed 
niversalism. Gaan Gadu priests would assert that, although their deity 
howed particular concern for Ndjukas, He had come for all people: for 
Ndjukas and Saramakas, for Amerindians, and even for Whites. By 
ontrast, an idealization of the native element is conspicuous in the Na 
gii-cult. The meaning of this 'naturally-given superiority’ can only be 
roperly assessed against the backdrop of goldrush capitalism. All Out- 
iders, be they white or black, were utterly dependent on Maroons for 
urvival. And yet these Outsiders held them in contempt: their religion 
was disparaged, their way-of-life viewed as ridiculous. The myth assur- 
ied Ndjukas that they only had to rely upon their own natural capacities 
to be successful in the modern world.! 

Deductions such as we have just made are seldom spelled out to the 
anthropologist: they have to be grasped intuitively. There are very few 
‘objective! benchmarks against which these assumptions can be checked, 
sometimes there are none at all. We then rely on the repetitiveness of 
certain themes and the fact that they are often mutually reinforcing. 


4, The Ampuku world view 


If Ampuku are involved, Ndjukas? know what to expect. The spirits of 
the forest, of the wild uncultivated places, are the most dangerous 
among the supernatural beings taking possession of humans. Invasion 
by an Ampuku often spells trouble. The cult of Ampuku is the spiritual 
home of rebels and revolutionaries; forest spirits are keen on present- 
ing a threat to any form of authority and are always vigilant to detect 
faults or even misdeeds of humans. The Supreme Being employs the 
forces of the forest as messengers, servants, and avengers. He sends 
them into the human world to remind its inhabitants of their commitment 
to the divine order, and to penalize shortcomings and sins. 

The Ampuku are mostly pictured as small creatures, varying in height 
from about three feet to that of an adult person. Hiding in inaccessible 
spots in the forest, they like to scare people and play pranks on them. 
Although they are not systematically inclined to cause harm, they often 
do so. They are basically amoral and unreliable creatures, often called 
(things' (sani). For those who befriend them, they may grant great 
upernatural power, bestowing which give these beneficiaries the capac- 
ity to commit witchcraft. Some of the Ampuku resemble demons or 
ormenting spirits (Bakuu) in being malevolent and untrustworthy. On 
the other hand, an Ampuku possessing spirit often evolves into a bene- 
ficial guardian spirit, a transformation not possible for demons. This 
may be the main reason for Ndjukas to distinguish scrupulously between 
Ampuku and Bakuu. Particularly the Upper River Ndjuka (Opu Ndjuka) 
are most outspoken about this distinction, maintaining that although an 
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Ampuku might become an instrument of a witch, a Bakuu always is 
(Thoden van Velzen and Van Wetering 1982b; Vernon 1979,1985). 

Ampuku are ogii sani (literally wild things, dangerous things). In the 
Ampuku cult Ndjukas come to terms with inner forces that fall outside 
the range of familiar experiences. The forest deities offer a promise 
of renewal. The feeling that part of the soul does not find expression 
in routine role behaviour may create the urge to retract oneself from 
the spider web of fixed habits and obligations in order to arrive at 
more satisfactory experiences. The Ampuku cult can be viewed as the 
counterpart of the romantic cult of the wild, deviant, untamed, and 
exotic in European culture. The Ampuku spirits gave Ndjukas a cultural 
form to explore their undomesticated selves and darker sides. They 
found great powers there, but at the same time realized they were 
playing with dangerous forces. At a more overt level compared to other 
pirit cults, possession by Ampuku allows the followers to cross the 
boundaries between the conventional and the unconventional. Ampuku 
mediums have less qualms than other mediums in dispensing with moral 
restraints; the spirit comes over them to act out the 'natural man’. 

In Ndjuka society, individuals who make short work of conventions 
are called ogii. Many Ampuku mediums describe themselves as ogii. 
However, other Ndjukas, who never shared the experience of Ampuku 
possession, also figure as ogii. The best known example is Da Saka who 
is still remembered as an ogiiman (a person who has the capacity of 
being ogii). The term ogii is ambiguous. First, it simply means 'bad' or 
‘evil'. Serious crimes, sins, and trespasses are referred to and char- 
acterized by the term. Like the word takuu, which also means 'bad' or 
‘evil’, the use of the word involves a condemnation. To be engaged in 
the fabrication of takuu sani (bad things) is a euphemism for witch- 
eraft, the most heinous crime Ndjukas can think of. Ogii does not 
convey that meaning. Unlike takuu the word ogii is two-edged. To be 
ogii means to have guts or spunk; it is often used as a synonym for ati 
(courage). The behaviour of youth, irresponsible perhaps, but daring 
and vivacious, is called ogii. Gravediggers returning from the burial 
ground will boisterously proclaim themselves as ogii: ogiiman ooo! 
ogiiman kon! (dangerous men, oooh! dangerous men are coming!), they 
shout before mooring their boats. Women throw water at them, thus 
demonstrating the futility of their defence, fleeing in mock terror some 
moments later. Positive qualities are associated with this concept: 
resourcefulness, initiative, stamina, and pluck. 

But these same qualities also embody a potential threat to accepted 
standards and to other people's self-esteem. Unconventionality is un- 
settling’, not only because routine procedures are evaded and the 
establishment challenged, but also because it is hard to guess what 
power will prove to be the dominant one: nature is often dangerous and 
destructive. Thus, to some extent at least, 'dangerous', would be the 
best choice for translation, although the term does not fully convey the 
negative aspect. It should be clear that adherents of The Danger (Na 
Ogii), the quintessential Ampuku, do not see themselves as dallying in 
innocuous pursuits or harmless feats of bravado. However, as they 
strongly emphasize a positive goal in their challenge of ‘established 
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eligion', the Gaan Gadu priesthood in particular, we prefer to speak of 
‘the Danger instead of The Evil. 

Herskovits (1936:70; 1958:242) has noted the absence of a sharp 
ichotomy between good and evil as one of the prominent features of 
the Afro-American spirit world. Quite a few scholars‘ maintain that a 
lear-cut dichotomy between good and evil is found only in 'world 
eligions', and that 'blurred' boundaries between good and evil manifest 
themselves exclusively in tribal religions. But as we may recall from the 
discussion on Gaan Gadu's collective fantasy (Chapter VI) such a 
distinction cannot be made: Gaan Gadu's hieratic establishment sharply 
discriminated between practices and thoughts that were considered 'evil' 
nd those that were 'good': they held a Manichaean world view. How- 
ver, 'blurring' between good and evil certainly manifests itself in the 
|Ampuku spirit cult. 

Whereas Ndjukas will fully accept that the cleansing of the world may 
require drastic action, and result in considerable losses for the human 
community, in their thinking the task need not be performed by dan- 
gerous spirits (as Ampuku followers hold) nor need the focus be on 
destruction. The very prominence of the belief in kunu or avenging 
spirits (see Thoden van Velzen 1966a and Price 1973) bears witness to 
Maroon familiarity with redressive action through atonement, penance, 
and castigation. Differences between various spirit medium cults should 
be pointed out. A ghost (Yooka Gadu) will not visit the human commu- 
nity without a clear breach of norms; a reptile spirit (Papa Gadu) will 
couch its first announcement through the new medium's mouth in words 
laden with grievances. But then avenging spirits of the Yooka or Papa 
Gadu pantheons have a much closer link with key notions of morality 
than Ampuku. As a result the first two categories of spirit visitation 
offer more predictability and more cause-and-effect relationships. An 
Ampuku may visit the human community for a host of reasons, punish- 
ment for a breach of norms being only one of these. Primarily, the 
Ampuku spirit is the vehicle for revenge, prompted by a great variety 
of motives. 

In sum, the Ampuku are dangerous forces, not only to those con- 
fronted by their powers, but also to those who wield them. In the 
process of cleansing the world and wiping out iniquity, they often 
cause their mediums to fall prey to the very evils they proclaim to 
eradicate. Like Hermes or Mercurius of Mediterranean antiquity, Am- 
puku are not only messengers and servants of the gods, but also 
imposters. Ampuku spirits, being what they are, will be inclined to 
smuggle in some motives of a less noble nature, while pretending to 
perform a lofty task. Akule's career, and in fact the Na Ogii cult it- 
self, are cases in point. While pretending to do away with the sins of 
Gaan Gadu and to liberate the Ndjukas from religious tyranny, the new 
prophet instituted a reign of despotism and exploitation. By presenting 
his guardian spirit as a Yeye, pure and undiluted, Akule dissimulated 
his 'this-worldy' interests. Instead of performing a disinterested service 
to humanity, as is the pretense of a Yeye, the prophet subjugated and 
robbed his followers. Akule's claim to be possessed by a messenger of 
Masaa Gadu served mainly to give the highest possible authority to his 
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guardian spirit. The connection with the Ampuku pantheon underlined 
and legitimized aggressiveness. 

The relationship between Gaan Gadu's priests and Ampuku spirits was 
often outright hostile. Ampuku mediums were among the prime suspects 
during the Coba purges in 1890. They were felt to harbour spirits that 
were untrustworthy, easily won over by a witch for her malevolent 
purposes. An essential part of the Gaan Gadu shrine at Diitabiki is a 
'God's Tree', (Gadu Bon) called 'Father's Buttocks’ (Tata Lasi). It is 
considered a haven, and an asylum for God's children who can run to 
it, embrace it, and be safe from supernatural danger or human perse- 
cution. However, no Ampuku medium is allowed even near the tree, It 
would promptly kill the medium. Another indication of the tension and 
hostility between Gaan Gadu and the Ampuku is revealed indirectly: 
Gaan Gadu's favourite spirits are Kumanti. Kumanti and Ampuku are 
irreconcilable beings of a different order. An Ampuku medium will not 
seek mediumship by a Kumanti spirit; when a medium of the latter 
category is invaded by an Ampuku one of the two spirits has to leave. 


5, Ampuku and the Pinasi clan 


The relationship between Otoo and Misidyan clans on the one hand, and 
the Pinasi confederacy (Pinasi, Pataa, Piika, and Dju clans) on the 
other, had been strained for a long time. Around the peace treaty of 
1760, or shortly after, the Otoo, with the assistance of the Misidyan 
clan, gained the ascendancy in Ndjuka society, and secured a perma- 
nent title to the office of Paramount Chief. The Pinasi and their allies 
resented this. Yet, quite soon after the peace treaty, the rival groups 
succeeded in overcoming the schism. The two alliances sealed a pact by 
burying their war obeahs at the Saanti Goon sanctuary. All parties 
concerned pledged to let national solidarity prevail over their dis- 
agreements. The Otoo and allied clans buried the Gaan Tata war obeah: 
the Pinasi interred Gangasu Kosu Kwami or Na Ogii. 

Whether the war obeah of the Pinasi had been associated with the 
Ampuku pantheon from the beginning cannot be stated with any degree 
of certainty. The sacred name of the deity - Gangasu Kosu Kwami - 
seems to suggest it. The name, as well as phrases used in Na Ogii's 
ritual are formed from words taken from the Ampuku sacred language. 
Pakosie, today's medium of Na Ogii, insists that Gangasu means ‘power! 
or 'strength' in the sacred language of the ritual, forest spirits 
(Ampuku Tongo). Kwami would mean 'Saturday', the day Ma Aponti 
gave birth to Dikii. Formerly, however, many Pinasi were celebrated 
Kumanti shamans (Chapter VIII); a famous ritual centre of the nine- 
teenth-century Pinasi is called Kumanti Kiiki (creek of the Kumanti 
spirits). Nowadays people would certainly not associate Pinasi with 
Kumanti obeah. Ndjukas see the Pinasi clan as closely affiliated with 
Ampuku. To testify to the truth of that statement, they point to the 
role of an Ampuku spirit as genitor of the notorious Dikii. Again, today 
that spirit is believed to have been Na Ogii but whether such ideas 
were current in the middle of the preceding century is hard to ascer- 
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tain. For their part, the Pinasi explain that Na Ogii lay dormant at 
Saanti Goon. Their argument is that the abominations of the Otoo 
priests serving Gaan Gadu resuscitated Na Ogii, which is tantamount to 
saying that the newly aroused anger over the Gaan Gadu cult's malprac- 
tices had reactivated old grievances which laid buried there. Other 
Pinasi point directly at Saka's trip to Saanti Goon and the unearthing of 
the war obeah, thereby breaking the pact with the Pinasi confederacy. 
The Ampuku are the gods of resentment, these sources claim, and those 
deities were therefore the right ones to punish the culprits at Diitabiki 
and Gaan Boli. At any rate, in the heat of the controversies, rife in 
the days of Akule (1905-1910) as well as in those of Akalali (1970s), 
the general tendency was to equalize Ampuku with Pinasi clan deities. 

The fact that Akule, a Saramaka and the first medium of Na Ogii, was 
a man from the Langu clan must have further reinforced this associ- 
ation. According to Price (1983:75,82,167) Saramakas believe that the 
Langu clan has an intimate relationship with Ampuku spirits. Note- . 
worthy, too, is that other Saramakas credit the Langu people and their 
gods with ‘having made the river usable’ (Price 1983:99). Among 
Ndjukas it is, of course, the Pinasi clan which enjoys a special relation- 
ship with Na Ogii, Lord of the River. 


6. The Dikii myths 


The Dikii tale contains several themes which should be given attention 
lone by one. This means isolating them from the main structure of the 
myth, an unavoidable step which entails considerable losses by obscur- 
ing the interactions among the various themes. We will attempt to rem- 
edy this at a later stage by pointing at some of these connections. 
References to the structure of Gaan Gadu's collective fantasy will be 
few; the Gaan Gadu cult has no comparable corpus of myths. 


6.1, A spirit out of the bottle 


The first element we come across in all variants of the Dikii tale is that 
of a spirit let out of the bottle. It is intimated that a force had been 
resuscitated which properly speaking ought not to have been aroused at 
all, The two Pinasi women who, by chance, discovered Na Ogii in the 
forest were trespassing upon the deity's territory. Instead of with- 
drawing, the two women lingered to probe the identity of the creature 
they had met. One of them repeatedly poked at it with a stick to see 
what it would look like if it were forced to show its face. The strange 
being, however, did not wish to reveal its face. In another variant, 
one of the women loudly calls her mother's attention to the creature, 
while naming it. All of such acts are considered careless and dangerous 
moves into the direction of greater intimacy with powerful and unknown 
supernatural beings. After the women finally realized they were court- 
ing danger, they ran off, back to the village where they compounded 
their mistake by involving one of their husbands. They were soon to 
discover that the damage was done and could not be repaired. The 
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pirit was out of the bottle and no one could entice it to return to the 
forest, The two women had descended into the underworld (the deep 
forest) and returned with a dangerous supernatural burden. They had 
only themselves to blame. But the consequences would be felt by all 
Pinasi: for better or for worse, they all shared in the collective re- 
sponsibility. 

This element allows for direct comparison with oral history accounts of 
the Gaan Gadu cult. When Saka, aided by Chief Aban, began experi- 
menting with new and more powerful obeahs, priestess Djemba warned 
the two men that they were playing with fire, with forces greater than 
they could safely harness. Djemba spoke the ultimate warning: 'If you 
two young men continue with this [experiment with obeahs], I wash my 
hands of thee'. This incident, preserved in oral history, underlines the 
same basic trend as is apparent in 'The spirit out of the bottle' theme: 
to venture into unknown territory is foolhardy. For human beings 
knowledge should come in small quantities: the boundaries of where 
humans may go are obvious. Both Na Ogii and Gaan Gadu collective 
fantasies remind humans of the perils, while simultaneously teaching the 
lesson that progress depends on transgressing these boundaries. Col- 
lective fantasies are full of such paradoxes. 


6.2. A young tyrant 


In myths, as in dreams, significance results from combining various 
elements in one 'structure', one narrative. Usually, the integration of 
these elements in such a narrative will be far from complete.® Here, 
too, we see a number of elements brought together without any strong 
bonds between them. However, the elements interact and reinforce each 
other to produce a significant whole, to produce meaning. Intuitive 
understanding finds support from repetition and from 'overdetermi- 
nation', the cooperation of several factors in producing myths, symbols, 
or exemplary behaviour. Let us look at some examples. 

The child Dikii, the myth is careful to point out, had an Ampuku as 
a progenitor. Though all spirit medium cults provide models of self- 
assertion (Lewis 1971:203), an element of willfulness in Ampuku sets 
this category of invading spirits apart in Ndjuka thought. Ampuku, 
those small-sized black forest spirits, are the symbols of aggressiveness 
par excellence. The myth abounds with indications of this aggressive- 
ness. First, Dikii turns out to be a precocious child, sucking his 
mother's breast with a mouth full of teeth. Other prognostications are 
clearly in evidence: sitting without any help or encouragement; refusing 
all food but mother's milk; the regular visits to the village latrine for 
additional nourishment; laughing in derision at the alarm demonstrated 
by grown-ups. Note the hold the young tyrant had over his mother: he 
accepted only breast-feeding, and he compelled her to follow his incli- 
nations when he (as a foetus) developed a compulsion for visiting the 
pen-air latrine for long periods. After growing into a mature man - at 
a terrifying speed! - he turns out to be womanizer and a tyrant. 
[Akalali, a latter-day prophet of Na Ogii put it this way: 'The whole of 
he Ndjuka nation felt oppressed by him!' (Ala den tualufu fii taki a 
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dwingi den). 

Noteworthy and most relevant to this part of the analysis is the 
absence or relative insignificance of male characters. In one version, 
Dikii's mother had been left behind on the Tapanahoni, while her hus- 
band had gone off to work on the coast. Another source, the prophet. 

kalali, stressed male absenteeism as a pertinent factor in Dikii's up- 
brining Akalali did not indicate the precise nature of the mechanism 
hat links 'male absenteeism’ with Dikii's tyrannical extravagancies. But 
the fact that both phenomena were mentioned in the same breath sug- 
gests that there is a connection for the guardians of the Na Ogii tra- 
dition, to be grasped by intuitive understanding. We know from archiv- 
al sources that male absenteeism as a result of labour migration was 
causing problems for most of the nineteenth century. In all other 
versions of the Dikii myth, male absenteeism does not figure. From a 
psychological point of view, this omission hardly matters as the mother 
is pictured as the active agent in all versions. She is the one entering 
the deep forest, unaccompanied by males. Traditionally, the deep forest 
is the preserve of the hunter, the man; women are not supposed to 
stray too far from the river banks or from their gardens. As there 
were very few men around in the Pinasi village, women carried the 
brunt of their children's upbringing.’ Dikii is consistently pictured as 
an aggressive child who threatens others, has the power to harm (his 
mother's breasts), and compels adults to behave demeaningly (he is 
held responsible for his mother's compulsive longings). All relevant - in 
tthe sense that they have been registered through myths - encounters 
of his early life are with females, and they all purport to demonstrate 
Dikii's drive to dominate them. 

What is underlined in most versions of the myth is the contrast 
between male passivity and female initiative and risk-taking. In most 
accounts, the husband is shown as washing his hands of the matter, 
while predicting serious consequences in the near future. To make a 
bad thing worse, the husband also takes the position that if things 
work out well he hopes to share in future advantages. Thus, even if 
present in the village community, the father figures as an abettor, or 
at least as a passive and foolish parent: he understood the hazards and 
yet hoped to profit from them. The father's unprincipled opportunism 
was by itself enough to spread the consequences of provoking The 
Danger over both Pinasi lineages. 

There is also a sharing of delusive ideas between mother and son, a 
folie & deux. Dikii's mother, who could have acted as a disciplinarian, 
is portrayed as helplessly involved in her son's native temperament, a 
vigorously assertive and antisocial personality. In her sensitivity to the 
child's promise to grow into a rebel, the mother shows her affinity. The 
myth shows the mother as so conscious of her son tickling her that she 
gives him the name of 'tickler'. Only in one version (VIII.3.8.) the 
mother is said to have been just as assertive (ogii) as the son. In most 
other versions her empathy for her young rebel son is more indirect: 
she is expecting something extraordinary and antisocial. Examples are 
her staying in the open-air latrine for most of her waking time, and 
her quick discernment of any unusual sign in the baby. 
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Ma Aponti figures as the mother in most versions, yet her husband 
does not play a role in any later stage of the myth. Na Ogii's prophet 
Akalali emphasized the absence of many Ndjuka males from the Tapana- 
honi at the time of Dikii (first half nineteenth century). It is therefore 
not unlikely that Aponti had no husband around for a long time. 

Ma Aponti, probably felt resentment at having been left in the Tapa- 
nahoni area without male assistance for clearing new gardens or without 
the advantage that male hunting trips brought. She also was not to 
rofit from the rewards of work far away, near the capital where 
luxury goods could be procured. Ma Aponti showed a hardly veiled 
need for a redeemer, who would avenge the injustice done to her and 
her child. Injustice also because other females, during this time a 
minority probably, were allowed to accompany their men to the coastal 
region. The hero of this myth is a man who found in his mother a 
co-rebel, certainly not someone who could help him adhere to the rules 
of the social world. 

Dikii's subsequent clashes with his fellow men and with Ndjuka auth- 
orities further enhanced and justified his rebelliousness. His self- 
assertion as a spirit medium brought him fame and riches, his experi- 
ence with his mother had taught him that women could be won over 
quickly by one who knew their weak spots. These successes with 
omen, and his lucrative career as a medicineman (and perhaps as a 
jan hunter as well), aroused the jealousy of his peers. When they 
finally dragged him before the Sweli ordeal, Dikii could only have 
interpreted this as vindicating his contempt for his fellow men. The 
myths describe a man with a grandiose ego and they indicate what may 
go wrong if circumstances prove adverse: humiliation and subsequent 
depression. We argue that such myths are not a clinical diagnosis of 
Dikii, but rather a set of arguments about the advantages and perils of 
espousing this particular collective fantasy. 


6.3, Anality 


Both in oral sources and in the Helstone manuscript, the anal leanings 
of the main characters are clearly indicated. For both mother and son, 
anality was like a devouring passion. We will mention just a few of the 
elements that reveal these urges: Ma Aponti, during her notorious visit 
to the land of the forest spirits, defaecated in their territory. In 
another version, she urinated there. In both cases, she had been 
prevailed upon by a creature that made her pregnant without having 
intercourse with her. During the whole period of her pregnancy, Ma 
Aponti was plagued by an irresistible urge to seat herself near the 
village latrine, in order 'to inhale deeply the perfumes which scented 
the spot’, as Helstone (1912) puts it, or because the foetus forced her 
to go there, as others hold. All attempts by medicinemen to cure her of 
her anal interests were in vain. 

The greediness of young Dikii for faeces is stressed in all versions. 
One source maintains that it was the foetus who forced the mother to 
spend most of her waking hours near the latrine. The foetus helped it- 
self to faeces (a nyan weesee), as its main source of nourishment. Many 
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people claim that Dikii, as a baby, lived on mother's milk and excre- 
ments, These sources add that as soon as the young Dikii could walk 
(which was very early) he ran off to the latrine to feast on unburied 
excrements. Finally, when Dikii was brought before the Sweli ordeal his 
head was shaved and faeces rubbed on his scalp. 

What may we conclude from this abundance of anal associations? First, © 
for Ndjukas, faeces ranks high on the list of most feared impurities, 
second only to menstrual blood. Early each morning, care is taken to 
cleanse the village of the faeces of children and dogs, and chamber 
pots are emptied at the forest's edge, for each family at its own re- 
served spot. At daybreak, Ndjuka females defaecate in their chamber 
pots, usually while sitting on them in secluded areas at the forest's 
edge; the pots are then emptied into the undergrowth. Women make no 
effort to be sociable before the chamber pot is clean; they avoid to 
enter into conversations with others (with the exception of a few people 
who live in the same house) before that task is completed. Most males 
make a boat trip to a nearby island to defaecate. Places where excre- 
ments are deposited are out of bounds to strangers. To deliberately 
enter into such an area without a clear purpose, and without being 
entitled to withdraw there on the basis of family ties, is to behave 
asocially in the coarsest manner. Only a witch will voluntarily search 
these places anyway: this quintessential evil person can harm the 
persons whose excrements he gets hold of. 

The various myths stressing these facts suggest that Dikii was con- 
sidered a dangerous superman who could move freely between the 
cultivated world and the wilds. In addition, the symbolic contents of 
the myth stress Dikii's capacity to live on faeces, to remove that which 
is rotten and putrid from the world. If our conjectures are right, then 
these ideas parallel the notions about Opete, the vulture which is among 
the most prominent of the Kumanti deities. Opete is a sort of divine 
cleaner who recycles the most useless objects - carcasses of animals - 
into supernatural energy. However, in contrast to what people told us 
about Opete, we have never heard this opinion expressed about Dikii. 
Also, we were never told that Opete feeds on excrements. Yet, the 
affinity between these sets of ideas seems present. Even more signifi- 
cant and intriguing than the fear for witchcraft with excrements are the 
basic notions of anality and coprophagy.® 


6.4. Anality in a Freudian key 


Psychoanalysis offers other clues for penetration into the latent dimen- 
sion of this type of symbolism. It posits a relationship between anal 
preoccupations and individual fantasies of power and autonomy which 
are believed to manifest themselves through character disturbances. In 
Freud's thinking each child passes through a fixed sequence of stages 
in which particular body zones are predominant as sources for erogen- 
ous gratification and discomfort (Fisher and Greenberg 1977:80). Freud 
identified the oral, anal, phallic, and genital phases. The stages rep- 
resent more than an unidirectional development sequence: for a variety 
of reasons a person may get stuck (fixated) in one of the early phases, 
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or regress to a prior phase. Freud devoted much attention to the 
second stage, the anal one. In ‘Character and anal erotism' (1908: 
167-75), he outlined the three main characteristics of individuals whose 
adult character was predominantly formed by the pleasures and discom- 
forts of the anal phase. The behaviour of such individuals would tend 
to be 'orderly', 'parsimonious', and 'obstinate'.® 

Freud saw the three characteristics of the anal type as strongly 

interrelated. Why these elements form one cluster or set is not always 
clear from Freud's speculative accounts on anality. Nor is the relation- 
ship between each of the three characteristics and anal preoccupations 
fully spelled out in Freud's original writings.1° Take 'parsimoniousness' 
as an example, one of the characteristics of the anal syndrome. Freud 
assumed that the anal personality is a hoarder, often a miser. The 
passage about the relationship between money and faeces in Freud's 
work deserves to be quoted at length: 
'[...] in myths, fairy tales and superstitions, in unconscious thinking, 
in dreams and in neuroses - money is brought into the most intimate 
relationship with dirt. We know that the gold which the devil gives his 
paramours turns into excrement after his departure, and the devil is 
certainly nothing else than the personification of the repressed 
unconscious instinctual life. We also know about the superstition which 
connects the finding of treasure with defaecation, and everyone is 
familiar with the figure of the shitter of ducats [Dukatenscheisser]. 
Indeed, even according to ancient Babylonian doctrine gold is "the 
faeces of Hell" [...].' (Freud 1908:174.) 

Freud is cautious when attempting to explain this phenomenon: 

'It is possible that the contrast between the most precious substance 
known to men and the most worthless, which they reject as waste 
matter [refuse], has led to this specific identification of gold with 
faeces.' (Freud 1908:174.) 

But a few lines later he mentions another possibility: interest in 
money makes its appearance after the erotic interest in defaecation is 
extinguished: 'This makes it easier for the earlier impulsion, which is 
in process of losing its aim, to be carried over to the newly emerging 
aim' (Freud 1908:175). Later, in 'From the history of an infantile neur- 
osis', he added: 'Faeces are the child's first gift, the first sacrifice on 
behalf of his affection, a portion of his own body which he is ready to 
part with, but only for the sake of someone he loves.' (Freud 1918:81). 

Fenichel (1955:98) follows up on this lead when he suggests that the 
bility to hold back and accumulate a substance endowed with ego 
juality, and the fear of having to lose such a substance against its 
ill, are at the root of the irrational tendency to hoard money. Or, in 
‘somewhat different words, the emphasis on the stool as part of one's 
own body transforms faeces into a treasured possession. Such senti- 
ments cannot be publicly expressed in later years, but substitutes that 
allow for such expression are readily found. In many societies the 
individual is allowed, and even encouraged, to gain possession of 
particular goods, In most human cultures, money, as the common de- 
nominator of wealth, occupies the centre of attention. Freud's 
suggestion that in later years money would tend to be treated in a 
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fashion analogous to faeces, seems convincing. The root feeling that 
faeces are part of one's body, 'endowed with ego quality’, never fully 
disappears. In Ndjuka society such fears surface in the notion that 
witches may appropriate their victim's excrements: in powerful 
unconscious mental processes this is tantamount to losing control over 
one's body. As we recall, Dikii was repeatedly portrayed as someone 
who visited latrines for the purpose of eating other people's faeces. 

Another character trait of the anal personality is obstinacy. As 
Fenichel (1982:279) suggests ‘obstinacy’ is a passive and indirect form 
of aggression which develops when the infant begins to experience that 
even a small measure of control over defaecation can evoke responses 
from significant others, and enables it to influence the moods of these 
persons. The capacity to control his bowel movements affords the infant 
its first taste of power. A writer who intuitively grasped the relation- 
ship between control over defaecation and the exercise of power is the 
Marquis de Sade. In 'The hundred and twenty days at Sodom' the 
author depicts an autocratic bureaucracy of libertines which has made 
the production and distribution of faecal matter one of her priorities. 
Carter illuminated De Sade's fantasy with a psychoanalytic interpre- 
tation. 

‘Excrement is his [the child's] first concrete production and, through 
it, the child gains his first experience of labour relations. He may 
reserve the right to go on excremental strike or to engage in a form of 
faecal offensive. The excremental faculty is a manipulative device and to 
be baulked of the free control of it is to be deprived of the first, most 
elementary expression of autonomy. The victims of the libertines may 
not shit when and as they please; they are under the severest re- 
straints in this particular. But the masters are perfectly free to roll at 
will in their own ordure, to be as clean or as filthy as they please, to z 
exercise total excremental liberty. This is a sign of their mastery, to 
return, as adults, freely, to a condition of infantilism.' (Carter 1983: 
87-8.) 

What one may learn about labour relations from excremental control is 
unintelligible to us. The rest of the passage, however, seems to be a 
valuable exposition about the part that can be played by ‘'excremental 
liberty' in symbolizing and enacting power relationships. The consump- 
tion of turds, for example, is one of the high points during the reign 
of the libertines in De Sade's imaginary castle, giving rise, among other 
delights, to olfactory ecstasy (compare Ma Aponti's compulsive longings 
for similar olfactory sensations). 

That bodily metaphors are used for depicting and understanding 
society (Turner 1984) is increasingly accepted. Through the work of 
Douglas (1966), for example, anthropologists have become familiar with 
the notion that the bodily orifices, as possible points of penetration, 
represent metaphorical material for constructing images of society's weak 
spots, its danger zones. Undoubtedly much symbolism is derived from 
the sensations experienced from various erogenous zones as well. The 
growing control of an infant over defaecation with the accompanying 
sensations of pleasure, anxiety (loss of bodily material), but also an 
awareness that significant others can easily be manipulated, must be a 
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rich source of social metaphors. That a person may get 'stuck’' in a 
particular phase of his development, or even regress, return to the 
safety and satisfactions an earlier development phase offer, seems 
likely. However, to assume that such character traits would spread to a 
social collectivity is to forget that exactly such a phenomenon - social 
distribution - requires explanation. How could an individual who is 
preoccupied with (fixated), for example, the anal phase succeed in 
engaging a society with his own obsessions? There is certainly no 
evidence to support the idea that Ndjuka society as a whole could be 
meaningfully characterized as ‘anal’. There is not even evidence which 
would allow us to suggest that the nineteenth-century shaman Dikii was 
an anal type. 

When all qualifications have been duly brought forward, the prepon- 
derance of anal imagery should be recalled. This is the case in the 
Dikii myths, but it also reappears in key oral history texts. When 
escribing their most famous and notorious rebels, Ndjuka historians 
invariably choose symbols such as the anus or faeces. Boni (best-known 
f the guerilla chieftains of the second half of the eighteenth century), 
mawi (colourful Paramaka ‘highway robber' of the mid-nineteenth 
entury), and shaman Dikii offer pertinent examples. Their characters 
lare described in terms of defiance and obstinacy on the one hand, while 
some of their most crucial life episodes are narrated with the help of 
anal imagery. When, for example, during a critical encounter, forty 
marksmen of the colonial troops advanced on Boni's forces to open fire, 
Boni turned his back on them, opened his anus, and managed to catch 
all bullets in it. At an appropriate moment during the battle, Boni dis- 
charged these bullets, killing forty opponents with one stroke. Even 
the last moments of his life are depicted in such a way as to demon- 
strate anal defiance. 

'Then one man jumped forward and chopped off Boni's head. But the 
body turned, the anus opened itself, and an enormous fart threw his 
killer to the ground. Only the exertions of the best Ndjuka [his 
opponents during his last days] medicinemen saved the man's life.’ 
(Kassiayeki, Dju clan, Fisiti village.) 

And certainly, if one were in need of a suitable epithet for Dikii, 
what could be more suitable than 'The Great Faeces Eater'? What this 
seems to suggest is that the link between anal imagery and coprophagy 
on the one hand, and obstinacy and rebelliousness on the other, is 
easily laid in Ndjuka collective fantasy. Maroons, whether Ndjukas, 
Paramakas, or Alukus, quite frequently use such a fantasm for the 
purpose of explaining the world. A speaker who relates the Dikii myths 
makes use of such metaphors because he believes that his audience will 
intuitively grasp their significance. They will crack the code without 
knowing to have done so. Obsessive interest in excrements and 
coprophagy are building blocks for a language of the emotions. More 
specifically, they form a hidden script that is meant to show some of 
the contours of Dikii's numinous secrets. 

That we encounter a language of affect which is intended to reveal 
the outlines of a collective fantasy, rather than an attempt to diagnose 
nineteenth-century Ndjuka society, or Dikii himself, as ‘anally fixated', 
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| becomes plain when we take cognizance of the complete set of emotion- 

ally charged images that are used. Take Dikii's teeth. In many variants 
of the Dikii myth, historians stress that the baby was in possession of 
a mouth full of teeth after only a week or ten days. Sometimes it is 
added that he flashed his teeth at his mother or other kinsmen. People 
often emphasize that he grinned while showing his teeth. The general 
tone is one of horror: imagine a baby only a few days old with all his 
teeth! Imagine the fright of his mother when returning from a spot at 
the forest's edge where she had washed, to see the baby sit upright, 
grinning at her with a mouth full of teeth! In a society that knows long 
periods of lactation - often exceeding two years - to have given birth 
to a baby who has its teeth within only a few days certainly was a 
frightening image: a quite strong symbol of oral aggression. 

A different but equally powerfully charged symbol, the genitals, 
seems to have been taken from yet another development phase. Dikii is 
depicted as a man who had great success with women, and who could 
hardly restrain himself when confronted with attractive females. To 
many men, this womanizer must have been a threatening personality. 
With symbols from the oral, anal, and genital phases employed simulta~ 
neously, a coded and powerful message is directed at the audience; it 
is not, however, a description in quasi-clinical terms of a shaman who 
lived more than a century ago. 

The myth, then, does not tell us that Dikii was fixated in the anal 
phase, and certainly not that Ndjukas are, as a collectivity, stuck in 
that particular development phase. But it does argue, with metaphors 
that derive their suggestive strength from the oral, anal, and genital 
phases, that Dikii was a super-aggressor. And the myths tell us that 
Dikii knew no limits. He moved freely through his land: threatening and 
mocking grown-ups with those sinister teeth; searching other people's 
latrines for excrements; cuckolding husbands. The myth (the anal 
imagery) also suggests that Dikii was a defiant personality, obstinate, 
quarrelsome, and antisocial. It probably also says that Dikii was a 
miser. Psychoanalytic thinking about the anal character in this respect 
is backed by historical data on Dikii: he was, after all, twice dragged 
before the witchcraft ordeal, and the prototypical witch in nineteenth- 
century Ndjuka society was a rich man who did not want to share his 
possessions with his relatives and friends. However, we know of no 
evidence that supports the third character trait of the anal personality 
in psychoanalytic thinking: if Dikii's orderliness was above average in 
Ndjuka society, the myths collected do not bear this out. 

Anal imagery in the Dikii myth has a particular angle to it: it reveals 
marked elements of coprophagy. First Dikii, when still a foetus, com- 
pelled his mother to inhale the smell of excrements. Then quite soon 
after his birth, Dikii began to consume faeces as a form of nourish- 
ment, supplementary to mother milk. Here also Otto Fenichel's work 
seems relevant. He would probably argue that the faeces eaten by Dikii 
represent things which first belonged to one's body but then were lost. 
‘Transformed into an external object, the model of anything that may be 
lost; and thus they equally represent "possession", that is, things that 
are external but nevertheless have ego quality. The impulse to 
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coprophagia which certainly has an erogenous source [...], simulta- 
neously represents an attempt to re-establish the threatened narcissistic 
equilibrium; that which has been eliminated must be reintrojected.' 
(Fenichel 1982:67). 

Coprophagic passions abound in De Sade's work as well. Carter 
(1983:88) suggests that the coprophagic lusts of the libertines, who 
enjoy absolute power in De Sade's fantasies, reflect their zest for 
‘capital accumulation'. The coprophagists' greediness brings them to 
insist that even waste materials of the body should not be lost; they 
have to be consumed again. Without pretending to understand fully why 
Carter insists that coprophagia is linked to capital accumulation, it is 
clear that the images themselves are pregnant with meaning, some of 
‘which quite near the surface, If Fenichel is right then excrements are 
subconsciously considered parts of the human body, or endowed with 
ego material, and hence coprophagia becomes cannibalism. Moreover, a 
coprophagist manages to convert losses into new acquisitions. One 
supposes that such a grain of images quite easily connects with, or is 
reinforced by, crucial economic transactions. A coprophagist appears to 
be the autonomous human being par excellence; he lives from what is 
excreted: it is a successful recycling demonstrated. In other words, if 
the faeces are the first model of cherished possessions, than the script 
says that Dikii is the man who regains those possessions. We would 
argue that 'The great faeces eater’ belongs to a class of powerful 
complexes of symbols that surface in many cultures, and which stress 
miraculous autonomy. The instance that comes to mind is 'The penis 
that retains its semen' and which plays such a prominent role in Hindu 
asceticism (Cantlie 1977). Inspired by Klein's notion of 'The breast that 
feeds itself’, Cantlie describes the symbols surrounding semen retention 
as another variant of antisocial autonomy. The fantasy expresses an 
unwillingness to enter into significant relationships with others. Clearly 
when it is considered a virtue to retain semen, one is thereby dis- 
charged of any obligation to establish sexual relationships with women; 
and if one can live on faeces, one does not require the help of females, 
the chief food producers in Ndjuka society. 

When we reconsider the themes in this myth, the fantasies woven 
around Na Ogii form a fairly coherent whole. An anal preoccupation 
seems apparent both in Dikii's life story and in that of Saanti Goon's 
spirit. This sacred place in the wilderness where Na Ogii lay dormant 
had been a time-hallowed storehouse of supernatural armaments. Yet, 
even more significantly, the witches' possessions, the hotly disputed 
riches of wealthy entrepreneurs of the nineteenth century - before 
Coba's ghost altered the pattern of witchcraft accusations - had been 
stored there, Saanti Goon, the place where weapons lay ready for use, 
where goods were hoarded during secret haunts, is an abode well 
suited for Na Ogii, the spirit of defiance, of refusal to surrender to 
the demands of the outside world. The forest shrines of Saanti Goon, 
however, are dedicated to the veneration of Gaan Gadu, not Na Ogii. It 
is only in myth and oral history that the association with Na Ogii is 
made. The two spiritual complexes are obviously linked; its significance 
has to be explored later. 
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6.5. The martyr 


Nowadays even his erstwhile clansmen, the Pinasi, maintain that Dikii 
had become intolerable to his fellow Pinasi; a man who, in the words of 
prophet Akalali, ‘oppressed the whole nation'. Nonetheless, there is a 
distinct strand of martyrdom woven through the tale. Let us recall some 
of the many recorded examples of Dikii's humiliation by his people. In 
one village the children were shooed away from the waterfront when 
Dikii's boat approached. For at least one other village Dikii was the 
laughing stock. Behind his back circulated quite elaborate slander about 
his witchcraft. The tale of the fright of Dikii's young hunting 
companion is still recalled today: it recounted the horror experienced 
by Dikii's companion when he 'discovered' that his teacher travelled 
through the night as a vampire, leaving his body as a mere hull next 
to him in their makeshift shelter. Of course, sooner or later this ma- 
licious gossip was brought to the shaman's attention. Then on top of 
that came his betrayal by his relatives. Pinasi clansmen seemed no 
longer able to cope with his many outrages. They gave him the Judas’ 
kiss by delivering him into the hands of Sweli Gadu's priests. 

New tribulations awaited him at Puketi where the ordeal was admin- 
istered. He was tied, his head shaved, and excrement rubbed on his 
skin. The potion was thrust into his mouth. Then, for more than a 
week, they kept him in custody under what must have been miserable 
and humiliating conditions. When no signs of malady could be shown to 
the public, and Sweli's priests had to release him, confidence in Dikii, 
however, was far from restored. After suspicions of witchcraft have 
had time to root, rehabilitation is hard to achieve. People might have 
thought him 'clever', so steeped in knowledge of the supernatural 
(epi), that he could manage to postpone the moment of divine retri- 
bution. Pinasi oral history accounts then take us to the villages of Kisai 
and Mainsi where Dikii's wives lived, recording the discrepancy in 
reception the shaman was given in those places. One response was 
friendly and trusting, the other extremely hostile. The Pinasi account 
continues with registering Dikii's gratitude in the one case, his hurt 
feelings in the other. On the whole, this part of the myth accentuates 
Dikii's role as victim, an altogether decent:'man, reasonable, liked by 
many, but treated like dirt by others. Dikii's tyrannical character, his 
overbearing attitude, seems then forgotten. 

After winding up his interests on the Tapanahoni, Sweli's yoke forced 
Dikii to rove the forest in a melancholic mood, as Helstone's (1912) 
account renders this episode of his life. Chased away from the Sara- 
maka village of Makambi Kiiki, and perhaps other places as well, he 
finally arrived on the Sara Creek where he was offered hospitality. 
Many years later, when one of his female patients (presumably a Ndjuka 
from the Sara Creek) died under suspicious circumstances, witchcraft 
accusations were openly voiced again. His Misidyan affines brought him 
before Sweli under circumstances that were even more painful than at 
the time of his first ordeal. But, again, he had to be released. 

He returned to Maipa Ondoo in a dejected mood: soon after his return 
he died. For years people had tolerated his megalomania. Then, quite 
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rapidly, support for him evaporated: from a feared shaman, hunter, 
and womanizer, he seemed to have turned into a wishy-washy man, the 
object of ridicule. Despised and rejected, and with his grandiose role 
proven hollow, there was little between him and depression. So far, we 
were reluctant to make a diagnosis of his psychological condition. Here 
it does not seem too far-fetched to suggest that Dikii's later years may 
be characterized as the collapse of a narcissistic personality.11 Too 
much had been invested in an ‘exterior’, a grandiose role too far re- 
moved from what reality usually allows individuals to accomplish. This 
was a part that could only be played if the audience was willing to back 
it up. When such props were removed, the edifice came crumbling 
down. 

Apart from this psychological process there is an even more interest- 
ing question. Why, one could ask, is this so explicitly recalled or, in 
other words, why is this - Dikii's dark mood - an essential part of a 
collective fantasy. We would submit that episodes such as these reveal 
another dimension of archaic thinking: the fantasy producers move 
effortlessly through an imaginary world. But then, when one is inclined 
to presume that in fantasy everything goes, psychological and social 
costs reappear.!? First, we have the gains listed for a man who had 
the courage to live 'dangerously' and thus rise above the egalitarian 
nineteenth-century Ndjuka world. Later we learn about the costs: Dikii 
had to leave the Tapanahoni to live in exile, while forced to subject 
himself to the poison ordeal and humiliation. 

It was Sweli who had killed him for crimes of witchcraft, the grave- 
diggers asserted. His defenders, however, claimed that the true cause 
of his death was melancholia brought about by an endless train of 
gossip and accusations. Their point of view was probably not heard of 
until later. At the inquest, his affines and the gravediggers could even 
maintain that Dikii was one of the greatest witches of all time. Then, 
finally, they confiscated his legacy, keeping the riches for themselves, 
‘and thus revealing their true motives’, as today's followers of Na Ogii 
assert. 

Ambivalence about wealth and success is at the heart of the drama. 
The very people who had assisted Dikii in rising to wealth and fame by 
favouring him as a healer and shaman grudged him his prosperity; they 
accused him of hoarding goods. Such an accusation was, in the egali- 
tarian era before the gold rushes, a necessary step towards a full- 
fledged witchcraft trial. The gratification and support accorded him by 
his mother and her relatives, and by the public at large, was reversed 
into an almost total rejection at the end of his life. While the hero had 
only followed the dictates of his nature, the Ndjukas wavered. His 
ruthless aggressiveness had met with hardly veiled adoration, encour- 
aging him to persist in a course of action which could only lead to his 
downfall. 

Two generations later, when Dikii was believed to have returned as a 
vengeful ghost, people forcefully stressed the martyr elements. The 
active part Dikii himself had played in bringing about his fall was given 
a less conspicuous place. Today, aggressive superman and martyr 
themes alternate. Narrators easily switch from one theme to another: 
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they are, after all, only emphasizing different dimensions of an extra- 
ordinary character. Quite often political considerations decide which 
side of the coin needs to be emphasized. The martyr side is evoked 
when cult leaders seek to profit from the mistakes of others, as they 
did in 1905, or in 1972 for that matter.1% 


7. Akule's exemplary behaviour 


Aggressiveness as one of the themes in Akule's creed, partly rests on 
its many associations with the emotional language of forest or Ampuku 
spirits, a subject discussed earlier, But to get across the message of 
extreme assertiveness, other means were employed as well. Akule him- 
self, at various occasions, was at pains to spell out what he believed 
were the issues at stake. Take, for example, the tale of Akule's fight 
with Dikii's ghost. The mythical representation of that encounter 
strongly points at aggressive impulses given free reign. First, only 
armed combat effected the fusion of Dikii's ghost with Akule. Equally 
noteworthy is that Akule prepared for the fight by entering Dikii's 
burial ground fully armed. Such a posture is unusual for mediums in 
the early phases of spirit possession; most do not walk around with 
weapons, nor do they cast their experience of seizure in terms of a 
desperate fight. Before invoking the spirit, Akule awaited the decisive 
confrontation with 'lustrous eyes', These are the words chosen by Hel- 
stone (1912) to render what cult adherents told him in Agiti Ondoo 
around 1910. 

Nowadays, Ndjuka sources in general corroborate Helstone's account. 
However, on this particular point, they offer a slightly different 
version. Akule was overcome by Dikii's ghost, they maintain, and this 
happened after the shaman had provoked the spirit by trespassing on 
his burial ground. Both Ndjuka historians and Helstone stress the 
aggressiveness of Akule, his inner excitement (‘lustrous eyes'), and the 
deliberate courting of danger by walking on the burial ground armed 
with weapons. This suggests, more than fifty years after Dikii had 
‘oppressed all twelve clans’, that Akule's contemporaries believed that 
this Saramaka identified with Dikii. In the understanding of Ndjukas, 
Akule had deliberately sought possession by Dikii's ghost. 

Akule's sojourn on the Cottica (June-October 1910) further demon- 
strates this point. Akule demanded from Cottica Ndjukas that they 
would venerate him as God. At the beginning of the dry season 
(August), he put a stop to the cutting of forest gardens. Seventy or 
eighty men, however, were put to work in his own gardens. Musicians 
were forced to play their drums until they could barely lift their arms 
anymore. Akule abused people; he commandeered wives (at least two 
well-documented cases are known) and insulted the cuckolded husband 
into the bargain. Akule threatened opponents with instant death, and 
claimed responsibility for several accidents, and even one death. In 
short, he behaved as a tyrant and megalomaniac. Barth (1910), a Mora- 


vian contemporary, wrote: 'He acknowledges only one priority, to see to 
it that he himself is wanting in nothing’. 14 
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With the exception of Dikii's 'narcistic personality', we are disinclined 
to speculate on his psychological make-up. The very conspicuous anal 
imagery in the Dikii myths is not sufficient proof of the shaman's anal 
fixation; rather we submit that Ndjuka historians offer such images as 
meaningful parts of a language of affect necessary to convey significant 
elements of the collective fantasy. It is possible that Akule was a 
selfish exploiter, or even a megalomaniac; but we simply do not have 
enough evidence to decide the issue one way or the other. However 
there is an even better reason not to spend too much time on a search 
for purely psychological explanations: it might make us lose sight of 
Akule as a man with an assignment. Throughout his life and works, 
Akule felt compelled to confront Ndjukas with the fantasy world of Na 
Ogii. To live up to the demands of his divine assignment, he instilled 
terror in people's hearts. Only then, he seemed to believe, would ensue 
the state of complete subjugation that could usher in a new area; only 
then would fish and game be abundant again, the sick recover, and the 
enemies be defeated. 

In October 1910, two missionaries visiting Agiti Ondoo noticed that 
Akule remained secluded in his house for days on end (Barth 1910; 
Miller 1910). Fear of punitive action by the colonial police could have 
been the reason for his seclusion. Yet, a few weeks later, when assist- 
ants of the District Commissioner came to arrest him, he made no 
attempt to flee. The report of the missionaries suggests that he might 
have suffered from depressive moods. Such an interpretation fits with 
the account (1910) of Langballe, a missionary who encountered Akule in 
Paramaribo after the latter had been released from a two-weeks deten- 
tion, The authorities had ordered Akule to return to Saramaka terri- 
tory. To the amazement of the missionary, Akule appeared relaxed and 
almost cheerful. Perhaps, one may suggest, he felt relieved of a burden 
that had become too heavy. This seems to underline further the obliga- 
tory character of particular parts of the assignment: a duty that was 
often felt to be onerous by those charged with it. Akule's voluntary 
confinement at Agiti Ondoo in the days preceding his arrest was probab- 
ly only one other sign of the stress he was under. Certain is that after 
being banished to Saramaka territory at the end of 1910, he never made 
any serious attempt at a come-back. Seventy years later, Akalali, the 
most famous of Akule's successors, complained to us about the burdens 
of mediumship: to be the vessel of Na Ogii meant pleasure as well as 

ain. 15 
. Akule was banished from the Cottica in 1910; he died in Saramaka 
territory in 1917. Gaando, his successor, was evicted from the Cottica 
Region in 1912 (see Chapter VII). After Akule's death the theatre of 
action shifted to the Tapanahoni. Gaando and two other former assist- 
ants of Akule, Asapoti and Asoiti, waited at Maipa Ondoo for an omen: 
if a particular tree flowered Na Ogii would have manifested himself 
again, but then in the Ndjuka heartland; such had been the prophecy 
of Akule. The day after the tree started flowering, the three men left 
for the Tapanahoni. Upon their arrival they met with Dominiki, the new 
medium of Na Ogii or Mi Gaanda. Dominiki and Akule's erstwhile assist- 
ants felt inspired by the imaginary world of the Lord of the River and 
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Forest, and his incarnation the superman Dikii, and the 'teachings' of 
Akule Gbalo. They encountered a society ready to embrace the Na Ogii 
cult. 


Chapter X 
AKEKUNA’S STAR (1917-1932) 


Main Characters 

Oseisie: Paramount Chief of the Ndjukas (term of office: 1884-1915). 

Amaketi: Paramount Chief of the Ndjukas (term of office:1916-1929). 

Kanapé: Otoo clan, high priest of the Gaan Gadu cult (term of office: 
1915-1945). 

Lier, W.F. van: prospector, Postholder residing in the Tapanahoni 
region (1921-1926), expert on Maroons, and Ndjukas in particular 
(see bibliography). 

Akule, also known as Atjaimikule, Gballo, Gwalu (died 1917): Saramaka 
medium of Dikii's ghost and of the great forest deity Na Ogii. 

Anauwtan: medium of Akule's ghost,Ndjuka of Kisai village (Piika clan). 

Dominiki or Paatu (died early 1940s): Pinasi clan, medium of Mi Gaanda, 
for some a spirit assistant of Na Ogii, for others an emanation of this 
deity; founder of Akekuna. 

Gaando: Akule's successor as medium of Na Ogii; moved to the Tapana- 
honi after Akule's death to become Dominiki's henchman. 

Asoiti: Akule's assistant; later Dominiki's assistant. 

Asapoti: Akule's assistant; later Dominiki's second-in-command and 
rival. 

Jedina: Kanapé's wife of Dale lineage, moved from Adaisen Kondee to 
Kanapé's quarter of Diitabiki. 

Sekefi: Jedina's sister, 

Various persons from Dale lineage, Misidyan clan, of Diitabiki village. 

A host of spirits: Tongai, Alasamasani, Gwetonjo, and the 'Soldiers' 
(Suudati) spirits. 


Scene 

Akekuna: religious boom town. 

Sanbendumi: village of the Pinasi clan. 
Loabi: villages of the Pataa and Pinasi clans. 
Tabiki: centre of the Agedeonsu cult. 
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1. A counter cult 


Before looking at the new wave of spiritual leaders among Ndjukas, in- 
spired by the teachings and example of Akule, it might be helpful to 
sketch some of the main political factors that played a part in the rise 
and fall of Akule. Acceptance of Akule's spiritual claims had been far 
from universal (Chapter VII). In Kiiki Pandasi, not far from Akule's 
first stronghold at Maipa Ondoo, Kwaku Asaite, Gaan Gadu's represent- 
ative in the Sara Creek region, was determined to undermine Akule's 
influence whenever the opportunity presented itself. At Agiti Ondoo, 
subchief Fania (also called Booko Amaka) had never been won over, 
Only in 1910, after Fania's death, could Akule be welcomed in the 
Cottica region. Da Saka, high priest of the Gaan Gadu movement, took 
a long time before he agreed to come to some sort of accommodation with 
Akule. Paramount Chief Oseisie was wavering. First he welcomed this 
new religious star, perhaps goaded into opening the gates for the 
enemy by his rivalry with Saka. In 1909 he appears to have had second 
thoughts about his hasty acceptance of the upstart. In general, al- 
though many Ndjukas were enthusiastic, a few were firmly against the 
cult. Many more seem to have only been partly convinced that Akule's 
cult was the answer to their problems. It might be helpful to look at 
Akule's power position in somewhat more detail. 

Akule won his greatest victories in regions tributary to the Gaan 
Gadu priesthood. Both the Sara Creek and Cottica regions were under 
the obligation to bring God's cargoes to the Tapanahoni River. Former- 
ly, before 1890, this obligation had existed as well, but then concerned 
only a few isolated cases. Yet, what had been exceptional for most of 
the nineteenth century, became almost commonplace during and after the 
witch crazes of the 1890s, leading to a significant movement of goods 
and money from the periphery to the centre. This was bound to cause 
resentment and opposition. 

Another inherent weakness of the Gaan Gadu cult was the narrow 
personnel basis. Recruitment was limited mainly to some lineages of the 
Misidyan and Otoo clans. Saka handpicked a few assistants from other 
clans, but these appointments were made as personal favours, implying 
no recognition of any other clan's right to a share of the cult's profits. 
The confederacy of opposition clans, under the leadership of the Pinasi, 
was the first to show its dissatisfaction. 

As described above, during the formative years of Ndjuka society, 
and perhaps well into the nineteenth century, Pinasi (as well as Pataa, 
Piika, and Dju) had been allies of Otoo and Misidyan. The burying of 
their war obeah at Saanti Goon had sealed this alliance. Henceforward, 
Na Ogii, clan deity of the Pinasi, was believed to be in a state of 
repose at Saanti Goon. Then Saka desacralized the holy field by un- 
earthing the old war obeah of the Otoo to fabricate Gaan Gadu. This 
was followed by a constant flow of God's cargoes to Gaan Gadu's 
priests, part of which was deposited at Saanti Goon. A spate of 
rumours about swindles, of injustice done to individuals who allegedly 
had been accused of witchcraft for material gain, accompanied these 
operations. The bodies of those unfortunate persons were rotting away 
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Jess than a mile from the Saanti Goon sanctuary, soiling the sacred 
place as even today's proponents of Gaan Gadu must admit.! The resur- 
rection of Na Ogii from Saanti Goon must have appeared as a logical 
step to the Pinasi, a move they were prepared to support by granting 
legitimacy to Akule's claims. Of course, it was to be regretted that he 
was neither Pinasi nor Pataa. But again, the fact that Akule was a 
Saramaka, not a Ndjuka, and an outcast to boot, made him a 
second-best choice. It was plain that the Saramakas had no intention of 
using him as a pawn in a power game. Moreover, a Ndjuka usurper 
would have been far worse. These considerations probably convinced 
the Pinasi to support Akule. It is known that they were least happy 
with Akule's banishment from the Cottica (Helstone 1908-1914). 

The rivalry of the Pinasi and their confederates towards the chiefly 
clans, and the cults associated with these, was to remain one of the 
sources from which the counter-cult would draw its strength. All later 
prophets, including the two last ones - Akalali and Pakosie? - were 
recruited from the confederates' ranks. Political statements of Akule and 
his successors that spring from this underdog position are intertwined 
and reinforced by elements from the Dikii tale or by other myths from 
the Na Ogii cycle. 


2. New movements 


After Akule's and Gaando's banishment from the Cottica region, stability 
was restored along the Tapanahoni. The oracles of Gaan Gadu at Diita- 
biki and Gaan Boli managed to cooperate in controlling the various 
institutions of that cult. This was to their mutual advantage. No fur- 
ther attempts were undertaken to suppress the spirit medium cults. 
Loosely organized as these were, they could seldom present a threat to 
the dominance of Gaan Gadu's priests. One exception was the major 
Papa Gadu cult at Godo Olo under the leadership of Akoso. This cult 
venerated the Adowenu-doweeje spirit, or Asemkémiddd in Papa Gadu 
sacred language, a 'salt water’ Vodu deity. Many mediums and patients 
regularly visited its shrines. Around 1908 Akoso and his colleagues felt 
bold enough to challenge Da Saka in the scramble for Mount Tebu's 
secrets. The Papa Gadu priests lost and no other confrontations are 
known between these priests and those of Gaan Gadu. In several other 
villages aggressive medicinemen were honoured and often feared by the 
local population but seldom succeeded in extending their sphere of 
influence beyond their own village. In 1912, after Gaando's eviction 
from the Cottica, Gaan Gadu's and Agedeonsu (Ndjuka gadu) priests 
jointly staged feasts of celebration for their deities. Henceforth only the 
Christian missions seemed to pose a threat. These halcyon days did not 
last long. New forms of religious leadership would soon jeopardize the 
hieratic establishment. 

During the second decade of the century a Pinasi from Sanbendumi 
called Paatu, returned from the Mana River in French Guiana, where he 
had been working as a river transporter. When he was baptized in Mana 
town, the catholic missionary gave him the name of Dominique. This 
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Dominiki, as he came to be called, started the Tongai cult. Tongai 
spirits were considered to be the pure, unadulterated, forest deities 
(Ampuku kille-kille). The cult gained many new followers, and attracted 
patients from all along the river. This success might have been the 
reason for Dominiki to move the cult's shrines to Akekuna, then a 
modest forest camp approximately five kilometres upstream from Godo 
Olo. 

One way for a religious leader to demonstrate his ambition is to start 
building a new village. This was about the first thing Dominiki under- 
took when he settled permanently at Akekuna. Building a village, 
invariably involves the erection of ancestor shrines (faaka-tiki) and a 
mortuary (kii-osu), two ritual places that are essential for ancestor 
worship. No death can be ritually handled if a settlement does not have 
these shrines. Ndjukas make a sharp distinction between settlements 
that have ancestor poles and a mortuary and those that do not have 
these shrines. Only the first category is granted village status 
Ckondee), the second is merely a forest camp (kampu). These moves by 
Dominiki reveal the prestige and acceptance he had gained. All death 
rites depend for their proper execution on the cooperation of two 
associations (gravediggers and coffin-makers), and these have to be 
recruited from among a number of neighbouring villages. Thus, when 
Dominiki transformed Akekuna into a settlement with village status it 
was a sign of ambition and accomplishment. 

The attraction of Akekuna as a spiritual centre needs some clari- 
fication. Ampuku spirit mediums had suffered most from the iconoclastic 
purges of the 1890s and were probably last among the spirit medium 
eults to recover. Elsewhere religious innovation had glamourized leaders 
as Akule and Gaando, both of whom were considered powerful Ampuku 
mediums. The Ampuku that manifested themselves in mediums groomed 
by Dominiki were of a different variety than the earlier ones. The new 
generation of Ampuku seemed more Saramakan by the fact that their 
sacred language drew on Saramaka language and not on Ndjuka for 
necessary additions. We surmise that such Saramaka-styled Ampuku 
spirits might have been more interesting for Ndjuka river transporters 
who were in contact with Saramakas in French Guiana. Saramakas were 
considered past masters in Ampuku medicine. Ndjukas express it this 
way: 'Kumanti obeahs are our national specialization and that of the 
Alukus; Ampuku is the specialization of Saramakas'. 

Religious and medical practices flourished at Akekuna. 'They made 
obeahs as much as they liked' (Den meke obia fa den wani) or 'they 
made obeahs to their hearts' delight' (den meke obia te a pampam), 
some people fondly remember. But the reminiscences of others were less 
positive. The popularity of both Papa Gadu and Ampuku mediumship 
had assumed such proportions as to cause alarm among Gaan Gadu's 
priests. In the words of a grandson of Saka‘: 

'The situation got out of hand: women in trance running around, doing 
things they shouldn't have done. They always seemed to be possessed 
by one deity or another. These mediums even flouted Gaan Gadu's 
sacred taboo [on menstrual seclusion]. Women who should have been in 
the moon house [munu osu: menstrual seclusion hut]' were running 
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through the middle of the village. It was really most shameful. It 
should not have been tolerated!' 

The renaissance of the spirit cults and the revolt against the moon 
house institution are intertwined in oral history, and for very good 
reasons: both reflect the strivings of women to improve their position, 
and both symbolize threats to an established order. A few years earlier 
tiger cats and monsters had been chosen as symbols for the menace that 
new spiritual and social forces represented. At Akekuna, during the 
early days, the events at the moon house were both an act of rebellion 
as well as a symbol for the unleashing of dangerous forces. This series 
of episodes, so shocking to male sensitivity, has left deep traces in the 
minds of Ndjukas. Measured in time, it probably did not last very long: 
months or even weeks rather than years. Before long, even at Ake- 
kuna, the rule of menstrual sequestration was once again obeyed; but 
the memory of the days of rebellion against the moon house was not so 
quickly erased. 

Akekuna really began to expand when one day Dominiki claimed to be 
possessed by Mi Gaanda, for many an emanation of Na Ogii. This 
second phase in the growth of Akekuna can be documented as follows. 
Akule died in November 1917. Akule's ghost took possession of Da 
Anauwtan, a Piika of Kisai. The coming of this ghost might have in- 
spired Dominiki to claim possession by the deity itself. What we do 
know for certain is that once Dominiki's possession became known, 
Anauwtan left his village and settled at Akekuna, thereby lending 
support to Dominiki's claims. Many other influential Amupuku medicine- 
men then flocked to Akekuna. Most notable among these was Asapoti, a 
Dju born in the village of Mainsi, who spent most of his adult years at 
Godo Olo or in the Sara Creek region. Asapoti had a flourishing prac- 
tice as a medicineman at Maipa Ondoo, when news reached him about 
developments at Akekuna. He left for the Tapanahoni with Gaando and 
Asoiti, Akule's former assistants. Contemporaries also greatly feared 
Asopoti. Van Lier (1944:9-11) mentions his reputation of openly 
threatening adversaries with witchcraft, most unusual in Ndjuka so- 
ciety. Asapoti epitomized the new and aggressive religious specialists 
who were steeped in Ampuku lore. Attracted by the boom town of 
Akekuna, they hurt their fellow citizens' sensibilities and interests by 
abusive language, violent behaviour, and most shockingly, by threats 
to use supernatural weapons against them. Quite the opposite of the 
demands this society makes on the average adult Ndjuka male. Other 
welcome converts for Dominiki must have been Da Bossu and Da Tinde, 
two former assistants of Akule, and Da Salen who had worked with 
Gaando at Ricanau Mofu in 1911. Other specialists, again, were mediums 
of Gwetonjo or Alasamasani, a variety of Ampuku spirits believed to be 
especially useful for ‘police work', the disciplining of Ampuku and 
chasing away the worst of them. Wensi should be singled out as one of 
the new junior colleagues of Dominiki. Wensi was a young matrilineal 
relative’, approximately twenty years old when he settled with his uncle 
at Akekuna. Wensi was one day to destroy his mother's brother. 

In view of the time - Dominiki's rise to power followed closely on 
Akule's death - and his prestige as an Ampuku medicineman, it is 
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perhaps not astounding that Dominiki attempted to get himself accepted 
as Na Ogii's medium. His theological ideas were fairly novel. They form 
an interesting variation on the 'Sinner deserves protection of the gods’ 
theme. To summarize an earlier discussion: when explaining the special 
claim to prestige by the Pinasi, Na Ogii's medium of the 1970s, Akalali 
put it this way. 

'We Pinasi were the first sinners. A Pinasi man fought with an Otoo. He 
hit him in the eye with a machete. Blood fell on the ground, the viol- 
ation of a great taboo among the "Runaways". This made "The Thing" 
[A Sani] follow us wherever we went; we couldn't shake it off. In fact, 
we became its captives. But just as with the Whites, when the police 
has arrested someone, they are also obliged to look after him: "See to 
it that he gets his food in time", the headman of the police will tell his 
assistants. That's why "The Thing" gave us the river. As a source of 
nourishment for his prisoners.' 

Dominiki came with the following variation on this theme. The Euro- 
peans had arrested Akule, In the District Commissioner's office at 
Ephraim on the Commewijne River he was humiliated. His head was 
shaved bald and excrements were rubbed on his skin. After many years 
they finally released him. As a retribution, Na Ogii plotted among 
Europeans and succeeded in unleashing the First World War. The Euro- 
peans were now at each other's throat. Thousands were killed! The 
ghosts of these soldiers pleaded their case before a counsel of gods 
(den kuutu a saki na gadu kondee), arguing that they had had nothing 
to do with the treatment of Akule and that yet their lives had been 
taken. The divine counsel sided with the spirits of the slain soldiers, 
and gave them permission to seek hospitality with the Ndjuka people, 
who were held responsible for the soldiers' fate. Thereupon, a number 
of ghosts of European officers and soldiers, of all nations, possessed 
Ndjuka men and women. 

The most important officer to return to the Ndjukas as an avenging 
ghost was Mi Gaanda (My Grandfather), a Dutch officer by the name of 
'Ajaukeke' (a derogatory term used for Europeans).® Nowadays, most 
people who discussed these religious ideas with us simply asserted that 
Na Ogii and Mi Gaanda are synonyms. Others, for instance, Akalali, 
prophet of Na Ogii during the 1970s, expounded the theory that Mi 
Gaanda was an emanation of Na Ogii, a split-off caused by specific 
circumstances, by a calamity or social emergency. 

During the early 1960s, we have seen that belief in Mi Gaanda as a 
Dutch officer's ghost was widespread. We were present when, during 
1961, Sa Kaabu, at that time medium of Mi Gaanda, made her spirit 
debut. What struck us was the spirit language: although the words 
were different, from a distance the medium's sacred language sounded 
like Dutch, spiced with some well known Dutch curses and invectives. 
Such performances are meant to establish ‘spirit legitimacy’; mediums 
will therefore faithfully copy the description given by an older gen- 
eration of their predecessor's public performance. We argue that 
Kaabu's spirits seances closely resembled the actual performance and 
spiritual claims of Dominiki in the late 1910s or 1920s. What seems most 
likely, therefore, is that Dominiki claimed to be possessed by Mi 
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Gaanda, a Dutch officer, believed to have died in the First World War. 
This image is fused with that of another Dutch victim of Ndjuka ven- 
geance who was killed by the 'Runaways' in the war of independence. 
In theological explanations given at that time, Dominiki will undoubtedly 
have linked Mi Gaanda and Na Ogii in the most direct manner. Our 
assumption is that Ndjukas made the following theological constructions: 
Mi Gaanda fell as a result of Na Ogii's vengeance; the ghost quickly 
gained the deity's trust, and became a member of the inner circle of 
the deity's following, to be used for special commissions. Such a line of 
thinking has a close parallel in everyday events, when a man who is 
punished by a Gaanman (Paramount Chief), in many cases quickly gains 
the status of confidant and factotum. 

A new pantheon was born. Several Ndjuka men and women started 
speaking spirit languages that resembled certain European languages, 
claiming to be possessed by Soldier spirits (Suudati wenti) of that 
nation. For many decades, up until today, such spirits mediums can be 
found in Tapanahoni villages. This pantheon is a cult in its own right 
and is not considered a subsidiary to any other spirit medium cult. Mi 
Gaanda and his Soldiers are not classified as either ancestor spirits or 
Ampuku. With the latter pantheon a link exists through their leader: 
for some a 'King of Ampukus', for others the ghost of a Dutch officer 
(with the name Ajaukeke) with distinct Ampuku characteristics. Only in 
their militancy do they resemble Kumanti spirits. The names of soldier 
spirits sometimes suggest where the ghost's birthplace could have been. 
'Dolisan' and Guillaume Tressant seem to indicate a Gallic origin; 
‘Ankele' could be Dutch or French; Samasien (people have seen him) 
sounds like plain Ndjuka, 'Dondoweti' ('Donnerwetter') is German, but 
where 'Apolomundo! could have originated is mystery to us. 

It is not hard to imagine the appeal of the Suudati cult. Ndjukas, like 
other Maroons, relish secret play languages (Price 1976). As river 
transporters in Suriname and French Guiana they were acquainted with 
Europeans of several nations; they must have found the opportunities to 
display their verbal skills irresistible. Additionally, there was also the 
lure of identification with powerful Outsiders (Bakaa). In impersonating 
the once menacing opponents, the glory of having successfully resisted 
them might have been relived. Enjoyment of this triumph over the 
enemy is lowered, however, by the sense that Ndjukas during those 
years were losing control over river transport and, more in general, 
that their material conditions were deteriorating. The gold industry was 
in decline; sharp competition for freight now was the reality of the 
day. Around 1920, sluggish demand and keen competition from other 
Maroons was lowering tariffs and making transporters insecure about 
the future. After a long time of prosperity, again there was the feeling 
that Outsiders determined living conditions. Such feelings of impotency 
must have gnawed at their self-respect. Ambivalence towards Outsiders 
is manifest. Even today, in ordinary discourse, one overhears conver- 
sational clichés such as: 'Bakaa na ogii sama; i ampoi anga den!' 
(Outsiders are dangerous people; we are no match for them or cannot 
measure up to them; cope with them). 

In Mi Gaanda's cult, ‘his Soldiers' can grope their way through an 
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experience that is problematical. The Outsiders - envied, feared and 
distrusted - are obviously successful. Their badness, 'dangerousness', 
and immorality seem to be basic to this success, perhaps at the very 
heart of the secret. Possession by 'The Danger’, by Mi Gaanda and his 
"Soldiers', offered Ndjukas a chance to get under the skin of these 
vexing creatures. Dominiki, shaman but artist as well, found ways to 
express the tendencies to dangerousness that lay dormant in so many of 
his contemporaries. He allowed them to explore threatening realities - a 
world imperfectly understood but pressing them to alter their lives - 
and he allowed them an exploration of the darker sides of their own 
nature. Such a cult, the Suudati cult, could blend harmoniously with 
existing spirit medium cults, in particular with its closest affiliate, the 
Ampuku cult. 


3. Dominiki's quest for recognition 


Dominiki's next step was to seek acceptance beyond Akekuna, He de- 
sired to gain recognition by 'the twelve clans’ (den tualufu), synonym- 
ous for the Ndjuka nation. Various actions preceded this quest for 
national recognition. Early in 1920 an epidemic brought havoc to the 
Ndjuka people. Word came from Dominiki that the 'Akekuna deity' would 
take care of this emergency: while Ndjukas were told not to travel, or 
work their fields, fish, or in general move beyond the security offered 
by their villages, the 'Akekuna deity' promised to direct all his forces 
toward the destruction of the evil spirits by driving them towards the 
sea. These ‘evil forces' were described as 'bad Ampuku'. From a con- 
temporary eyewitness account, it seems that his instructions were 
widely followed; even in the Downstream area, thirty miles from Ake- 
kuna, for four days, people did not dare to draw water from the river 
for fear that they would meet with the 'Ampuku devil'. The Chief and 
the Gaan Gadu priests at Diitabiki collaborated with Dominiki in en- 
forcing the injunctions, thereby demonstrating the great support 
Dominiki could muster (Van Lier Diaries, April 8, 1920). 

There were other reasons for Akekuna's rapid rise as an important 
ritual centre. These causes can be found in Diitabiki, residence of the 
Paramount Chief and main seat of the Gaan Gadu cult. Early in 1915, 
after Oseisie's death - his rival Saka had preceded him by a few months 
- the gravediggers 'carrying the corpse' had first shown that the spirit 
of the deceased preferred Kanapé (Iensa) as his successor. A suc- 
cession of a Chief, however, cannot be decided by one team, or even a 
few teams of corpse-bearers. More palavering, and more divination, 
particularly fresh rounds of ‘carrying the corpse’, are called for. 
Predictably these new rounds reversed the previous judgement. At that 
later stage, the ghost confessed that during earlier 'interrogations', it 
had been confused. The deceased's ghost preferred his matrilineal 
kinsman Amaketi as Chief, rather than Kanapé, the man Oseisie had 
groomed for succession during his last years. All these political ma- 
noeuvers were almost routine procedures: when influential elders from 
other villages succeed in getting a grip on the Great Council their first 


Three dignitaries in full dress in Paramaribo; from left to right, Da 


Gagu, Chief Amaketi, Head priest Kanapé, 1921 (photograph reprint- 
ed from De West-Indische Gids 1922-23:209) 
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aim always is to bring about a division of offices: the new Chief should 
not be the same man as Gaan Gadu's high priest Kanapé had been 
second in command at Diitabiki's Gaan Gadu oracle, and succeeded 
Oseisie in this capacity in 1915. Amaketi had had no function at the 
oracle and was generally believed to be a less forceful personality, and 
therefore a better choice for those who did not wish to recognize 
Diitabiki as a powerful ritual and political centre. In 1916, the Great 
Council presented Amaketi as successor to Oseisie. He was inaugurated 
that same year in Paramaribo, and subsequently at Puketi, during the 
solemn Ndjuka installation (Van Lier 1919:63). Diitabiki's enemies re- 
laxed: they had appointed a weakling as Chief, a man who stuttered, 
who was of less than average height - while Kanape was tall - and who 
had never distinguished himself in anyway. In short, for the village 
headmen of Ndjuka, who cherished their autonomy, Amaketi seemed the 
best candidate they could possibly appoint. They were soon to be 
disappointed. 


4. The great boat strike 


Amaketi, used to effacing himself in public in the best of Ndjuka tra- 
ditions, and as a result underestimated by government officials and 
other Outsiders®, sprang a surprise on Paramaribo by engineering the 
greatest strike in the history of the colony. When, after the First World 
War, prices in the retail trade rose sharply, while demand for river 
transport remained sluggish, river transporters started to grumble. 
Major gold companies added to their discontent by insisting to pay them 
in devalued French francs. Dissatisfaction among transporters was wide- 
spread, and generally considered justified, even by colonial officials.!° 

Chief Amaketi orchestrated the opposition against the gold companies. 
He recognized that at the root of the problem was an oversupply of 
transport capacity; there were simply too many boat crews offering 
their services in the Marowijne basin. By January 1921, as a first 
measure, he had effectively diminished the competition of Saramaka 
boatmen by eliminating them from regular river traffic between Albina 
and the Lawa gold fields. An agreement with the Alukus, the only 
rivals left in the Marowijne basin, followed. Finally, in February 1921, 
the transporters' strike between the coast and all placers in the 
Marowijne-Lawa basin was proclaimed. In March river traffic had come 
to a complete standstill. Even hostile observers had to admit that ‘all 
headmen and the people' supported the strike (MR-Van Lier March 
1923). During that month, the only concession Dutch colonial authorities 
fought for was to get Amaketi to agree that a few boat crews ferried 
military personnel and victuals to the posts upriver. 

One of Amaketi's mainstays during the days of the strike was Domi- 
niki and his priestly staff at Akekuna. Early in April 1921, when the 
strike was in its decisive weeks, Akekuna announced for a second time 
that 'a devil was loose on the river', and no one should put a foot 
outside his village.1! The devil, an evil Ampuku, again was chased 
away in the direction of the coast. This was a religious interdiction, 
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bearing no direct connection with the boat strike at all, but un- 
doubtedly assisting Amaketi in tying boatmen to their villages. This is 
one of the first clear signs we have of a secret understanding between 
Dominiki with his Akekuna following on the one hand, and Amaketi in 
the Diitabiki strike centre on the other. 

The strike ended in late May, or early June, when pressure on 
Amaketi was mounting. Amaketi, perhaps realizing too late that a Para- 
mount Chief was not the best choice for a strike leader, obeyed when 
he was ordered to come to Paramaribo to justify his behaviour. Pre- 
dictably, the colonial dignitaries punished him. Although many govern- 
ment officials knew that Ndjuka and Aluku boat men had called a strike 
for sound reasons, they decided to advance the interests of the gold 
companies. Demand was declining and only organized action by the 
transporters themselves would cushion the fall in tariffs (De Beet and 
Thoden van Velzen 1977:126-7). There also must have been an uneasy 
feeling in the capital: future potential organizers of concerted action 
independent of the colonial government should be discouraged. To bow 
to pressure from Negroes of the interior, backward people, was un- 
thinkable. 

Once the colonial authorities decided to punish Amaketi, the latter's 
reputation suffered irreparable damage. Although a Gaanman is not 
supposed to give in easily to pressure from Outsiders, he never should 
let relations with them deteriorate to a point where ordinary business 
transactions between Ndjukas and Outsiders are jeopardized, This now 
seemed to be the case. Even more significant was the humiliation 
Amaketi suffered at the hands of the Dutch authorities in Paramaribo. 
Amaketi was summoned to Paramaribo, put under house arrest for more 
than two months, and was then publicly censured at a meeting that 
every uniformed official at Paramaribo was ordered to attend. This dis- 
honour dethroned him as effective leader of the Ndjukas. He fell ill, 
recovered and, after a few months of house arrest in the capital, 
returned to the Tapanahoni a broken man. 

Instrumental to his disgrace had been Willem van Lier. Van Lier knew 
Ndjuka culture quite well; he was the author of one the best books 
ever written about Ndjuka society (Van Lier 1919). Van Lier was a 
personal friend of Kanapé, as well as respected in government circles 
for his knowledge of and contacts in Ndjuka society. In 1919, Van Lier 
was appointed Postholder for the Tapanahoni.'? The Ndjukas felt that 
the Postholder was forced upon them, thus curtailing their autonomy. It 
was also plain that the colonial authorities intended to turn Chief 
Amaketi into a figurehead. Before leaving for the Tapanahoni, Van Lier 
paraded in his new uniform in front of Ndjuka dignitaries, all of which 
added to Amaketi's apprehension that he would become a mere marionet 
in the hands of the Dutch. Fifty years later a son of Kanapé expressed 
it this way: 'Van Lier came to the Tapanahoni with the airs of a Gover- 
nor' (De Groot 1969:231). At Paramaribo, Postholder Van Lier was 
described as the agent of ‘civilization’ who would bring 'progress' to 
Ndjukas. He would start a school, an agricultural project, and do what- 
ever necessary to incorporate the Ndjuka people in the colony of Suri- 
name (De Groot 1969:97-125). Unofficially, the Dutch wished to have a 


Chief Amaketi and other dignitaries flanked by Governor Staal (bottom 
right) and Postholder Van Lier (top right) 
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knowledgeable official close to the sensitive border area with its 
valuable placers, bands of fugitives, and volatile native populations. 
The District Commissioner resided in Albina on the coast, too far away 
to act as trouble shooter, should the need arise. The officials used 'the 
great boat strike' as a pretext to nominate the forceful Van Lier as 
Postholder. Although Van Lier had had no advance information on the 
strikers’ plans, his suggestion on how to punish Chief Ameketi proved 
to be effective (see LA, July 7, 1921). 

Kanapé was Van Lier's choice for Gaanman. Kanapé had impressed 
him: tall, imposing, full of social charms, and with a sprinkling of 
'modern' ideas, Kanapé was Van Lier's hope for getting the Ndjukas on 
the road to civilization. That Kanapé also happened to be the high 
priest at the Gaan Gadu oracle seemed to be less important to the Post- 
holder. When the strike was over, and Amaketi returned to the Tapana- 
honi, Kanapé was given the function of head captain (ede kabiten). In 
the organizational structure accepted by the colonial government for 
official recognition and remuneration, there had never been any func- 
tions between the level of Gaanman and that of the captain or village 
chief,13 Kanapé's promotion was meant to give him the opportunity to 
act as 'second-in-command', to keep Amaketi on the right course. The 
outcome of this intervention by Van Lier and the colonial authorities 
was, however, that Van Lier's school was sabotaged more effectively 
(De Groot 1969); Amaketi's position was weakened and Kanapé became 
the object of slander. As Kanapé was also high priest of the main Gaan 
Gadu oracle at Diitabiki, the winners were the other two ritual centres 
on the Tapanahoni: the ancient Agedeonsu cult at Tabiki and the new 
one at Akekuna, 

From the early 1920s, Amaketi became a regular visitor of celebrations 
in honour of Agedeonsu, rites that kept him away from Diitabiki for two 
or more months each year, and that presumably made it harder for him 
to keep a grip on decision making at Diitabiki. When, in August 1924, 
Jangaman (husband of Kanapé's sister Denisi, see Genealogy X) died on 
a trip to the coast to fetch Van Lier, who had been away from his 
Tapanahoni post for many months, it was Kanapé who was blamed. Not 
in the way Van Lier!‘ claims he was - of having acted in concert with 
him, Van Lier, to bewitch Chief Amaketi - but primarily because Kanapé 
had allowed the upsurge of serious disharmony between close kinsmen, 
a point we will take up soon. Such a crisis situation (buuya) attracts 
evil agents; the ones held responsible are the humans who have allowed 
it to arise. Ndjuka palavers censured both Kanapé and Amaketi for 
letting relations between them deteriorate. As argued before, the 
weakening of their position was to the advantage of other religious 
power centres. 


5. A religious front 
In 1922 effective cooperation among all main ritual centres Diitabiki, 


Akekuna, and Tabiki (Agedeonsu worship had its chief shrines there) 
became visible. In January of that year, the oracle of Gaan Gadu 
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publicly announced its support for Mi Gaanda. As a consequence, a 
strong delegation was sent to Akekuna. Captain Abili of Diitabiki 
(selected as a member of the deputies when he was still a young man) 
related to us in some detail his lengthy stay at Akekuna. For three 
consecutive months, Abili, Jangaman, and the latter's son Akoontu 
(Paramount Chief from 1951 to 1964) attended the feasts at Akekuna to 
add lustre to the occasion. It is recalled that Kanapé sent the men as 
deputies to Akekuna, a significant fact as it points to the high priests!’ 
active cooperation. Another issue worth mentioning is Jangaman's frus- 
tration at having to stay at Akekuna; he seems to have made several 
attempts to shorten his stay but Dominiki kept him from leaving. This 
was a traditional demonstration of power on the part of Akekuna's 
leader, but also an indication for a chronology that is relevant to our 
enquiry. Jangaman died at Albina in August 1923 (MR-VL 1923); his 
protracted stay at Akekuna can therefore be placed in the first half of 
1923, 1922 or perhaps even earlier. 

Another sign that a 'religious front’ had been established comes from 
Godo Olo. This cluster of villages was under the effective control of 
Akekuna. In February 1922, a wealthy man from Godo Olo died. Sur- 
prisingly, as he was a rich man, he was singled out as a witch during 
a post-mortem divination. People still recall that it took nineteen boats 
to ferry his estate to Diitabiki for further distribution by Gaan Gadu's 
priests. It meant depriving the man's relatives from a share in a spec- 
tacular inheritance. This decision on the part of Godo Olo's leading 
gravediggers and notables undoubtedly reflected strong pressure coming 
from Dominiki: Akekuna is only a few kilometres away from Godo Olo. It 
is unlikely that the elders at the two villages would act in such an 
important matter without due consultation. 

The ‘religious front' demonstrated its presence in areas well beyond 
its ordinary sphere of operation. Early in 192215, the Downstream 
headmen, directed by elders associated with the Agedeonsu worship, 
had balked at recognizing Akekuna Gadu. Only a few months later, the 
tide had turned. Agedeonsu priests started to defend the interests of 
Akekuna Gadu. In May 1922, in the mainly Christian community of 
Langa Tabiki, residence of the Paramaka Chief in the central part of 
the Marowijne, a palaver was being held. to ensure that the church 
building would be repaired without delay. A missionary present wrote 
the following account. 


'[...] we were suddenly confronted with a Ndjuka delegation just then 
arriving. Their boat, draped with flags to which bells were attached, 
moored off at the central landing at Langa Tabiki. When they came 
ashore, it was apparent that they were heathen Bush Negroes from the 
Ndjuka tribe of the Tapanahoni. When addressing themselves to the old 
Chief Apensa they were bringing the following message: "Well, Gaan- 
man! The God Agedeonsu who has given life to all, sends you and your 
people greetings; his compassion is with you and your people. This 
deity Agedeonsu is known everywhere; even in your church people talk 
about Him! But because he gives nourishment to all, he also wishes to 
have his share [of the 'good life']. Therefore he demands that every- 
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body, male or female, donates f 2.50 [approximately one American 
dollar] and a cassave bread to his cause. In addition, He demands that 
one able-bodied man shall accompany us. From the money collected here 
we will buy drinks [rum, etcetera] to bring libations to this God. We 
also invite you to hold a religious dance for the deity.'" (Jaarverslag 
EBG 1922, ZZG.) 


Chief Apensa's refusal may have been inspired by the missionary, or by 
the fact that he did not wish to pay tribute to Ndjuka religion, Prob- 
ably both factors caused him to object to the demands of the priestly 
delegation. Most interesting is that the missionary uses 'Akekuna’ as a 
synonym for 'Agedeonsu'. Apparently the delegation also spoke on 
behalf of the 'Akekuna deity' or Mi Gaanda. This would tally well with 
an observation in Van Lier's diary which states that captain Popo, an 
influential Kumanti medicineman who belonged to the inner circle of the 
Agedeonsu oracle, exhorted people at Tyontyon, several hours by boat 
from Tabiki and his own village of Benanu, to take part in religious 
ceremonies for the Akekuna deity (Van Lier June 1, 1922). What seems 
to be clear is that by the middle of the 1922 a 'religious front! had 
come into being, encompassing the Tapanahoni's three main cults. 
Dominiki had accomplished his aim of working with the Ndjuka nation. 
Even today, people remark: 'Dominiki was different from so many of 
these other leaders: Dominiki "worked" with all clans, he didn't burn 
houses!' 


6. Dominiki's grip tightened 


In 1923, an influenza epidemic claimed a great number of casualties in 
the Tapanahoni region. Several deaths occurred in high priest's 
Kanapé's own family. When Jangaman, Kanapé's brother-in-law, died in 
August 1923, the verdict of the gravediggers was: buuya, 'a state of 
disharmony', and much of the blame was laid at Kanapé's door. But 
with the deaths of Kanapé's eldest son Jofeni (October 1923), Jofeni's 
widow (February 1924), Jofeni's brother Manueli (early 1924), soon 
followed by Jofeni's sister-in-law, Lanté's wife, then by the death of 
Jedina (one of Kanapé's wives) and the almost fatal illness of Apianai 
(Jedina's son of an earlier marriage), a spate of rumours linked this 
series of misfortunes to Kanapé's good relationships with the Outsiders, 
and in particular with Postholder Van Lier. Kanapé was considered to 
be the victim of envious kinsmen who employed the evil means of witch- 
craft to harm him.1® Soon, however, a more pressing explanation was 
brought forward, more compelling because it was strongly supported by 
the new religious power centre at Akekuna. 

First follows a synopsis of Dominiki's argument and some of the more 
obvious consequences of his interference. Dominiki asserted that the 
two priestly clans at Diitabiki, Misidyan and Otoo, had abused their 
position by taking advantage of the Pinasi at a time when they were 
weak. Chief Oseisie had asked the Pinasi for land. Elders of that clan 
felt they were in no position to refuse Oseisie's request. No sooner was 
aaaaa 
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this piece of forest granted to Oseisie's following, or they had moved 
in, behaving like owners. When one day a Pinasi woman asked Kanapé's 
wife for permission to cultivate a garden on a small island near the 
village - on what was considered to be Pinasi land on loan to Oseisie's 
following - she was told she had no business in that part of the forest 
anymore. The Pinasi woman begged Na Ogii to redress this wrong and 
remove the usurpers from the clan territory. Na Ogii granted her 
assistance and sent a number of Ampuku to all the Otoo and Misidyan 
who were working in Pinasi forest. Soon mishaps occurred. Divination 
pointed at Na Ogii's wrath. Still people were loath to leave the area, 
although Kanapé was the first to warn them against the dangers Pinasi 
territory presented to people from Diitabiki. Then a string of deaths 
occurred. An avenging spirit took possession of Apianai (see Geneal- 
ogy X), claiming responsibility for the deaths of a number of people. 
All Otoo and Misidyan working Pinasi land left and began cultivating 
gardens elsewhere. Great feasts of reconciliation were held. An Ampuku 
shrine was built in Kanapé's part of Diitabiki. Although Apianai re- 
ceived recognition as medium of the Ampuku’sent by Na Ogii, the power 
behind young Apianai was Kanapé, who became shrine holder. It was 
the latter who decided whether the medium should be consulted; how 
certain oracular pronouncements were to be interpreted; and when 
libations could be made. Dominiki sanctioned Kanapé's new ritual 
position by recognizing the shrine and supporting Kanapé as legitimate 
shrine holder. 


7, The history of a curse according to Da Asawooko 


The story related to us by Da Asawooko, prominent Misidyan historian 
and classificatory brother of Apianai, is somewhat more elaborate than 
the other versions collected. No historian we consulted contradicted it 
on major points (responsibility for the avenging spirit; main characters; 
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issue at stake; victims of the avenging spirit).17 We present it here in 
full to do justice to the narrative style, and to render adequately the 
‘social formulas' employed. 'Social formulas’ consist of the definition of 
social relationships between and among groups. 


'This story began in Da Oseisie's time. Da Oseisie wished to cut fields 
closer to Diitabiki, for himself and for all his sisters and sisters! 
children. Da Oseisie respected people's rights. He knew how to behave 
himself [a sabi kio]. So he took his boat and went to Loabi, to Da 
Onimooi. So he said: "Da Onimooi, I do not wish to bother you, but 
you know how big my family is. And how irksome it is to travel all the 
way to Gaanman Pasi [a tract of forest over which thé Otoo traditionally 
hold land rights]. The women are tired! Carrying their manioc for more 
than two hours before they get to where they moor their boats. It is 
really a great bother. Da Onimooi, we humbly beg you to help us with 
some pieces of forest at Adu Wataa [on Pataa and Pinasi land]. Only 
you can give us permission. You are the great elder of the Pinasi!" 
And Da Onimooi response was that as long as the Ndjuka nation existed 
Otoo and Pinasi had always been known to cooperate. He was convinced 
that if one day he would come to Gaanman to ask him a favour, that 
favour was sure to be granted. So Da Oseisie and all his children were 
welcome at Santi Kiiki [in the Adu Wataa part of the Tapanahoni, an 
hour upstream from Diitabiki]. That's what Da Onimooi said. 

But now one day this Pinasi woman, she saw Ma Jedina's deserted 
garden. This was Ma Agiinso. She began cutting Ma Jedina's kawee 
[secondary forest, considered property of the one who felled the giant 
forest trees]. While she was cutting her new garden, Ma Jedina came to 
rudely stop her. She really said filthy things, unnecessary things! It 
was very bad. It happened at that small island not far from Loabi. She 
should never have done this: her co-wife was Piiti, Ma Agiinso's 
daughter! 

Now Ma Agiinso just stood listening, then she said: "I have heard 
what you said. I am the sister of Da Onimooi! He gave you permission 
to work at Santi Kiiki for a while. But what did you do? More than 
fifteen people came to cut fields at Santi Kiiki. We didn't say a thing. 
Today I am cutting a small field in your kauwe. You are right, it was 
better if I had first asked your permission. But you who treat me like 
dirt, you have forgotten who the real owner is of this land. This island 
and everything in Adu Wataa belongs to us, Pinasi. When you were 
cursing me like a filthy dog, did you ever realize that all the forest 
spirits were listening? They have heard what you said! They know who 
the real owners are. Da Oseisie never was a member of my family, but 
Ampuku are. I am wondering what will happen to you and your child- 
ren. I wash my hands of this". 

Ma Agiinso should not have done this; she was begging the forest 
spirits to take revenge. And so it happened. The woman was angry. 
But Ma Jedina had made the greatest mistake: she abused the mother of 
her meti [co-wife]. This world is not created for arrogant persons, 
people who like abusing other people. This world is made for people 
who live with respect for others. And to quarrel with a Pinasi for a 
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piece of forest is a folly. Pinasi will kill you before you know what has 
happened. They know Ampuku and Ampuku love them! [Pinasi gwenti 
anga Ampuku]. Everyone knows that. 

Well, Ma Jedina went home. She told Da Kanapé [her husband]. Da 
Kanapé scolded her. "Now you have done foolish things! They will kill 
us!" Ma Jedina did not wish to believe him. But then Ba Jofeni died. 
This was the first child that he and Ma Jedina had. Still Ma Jedina and 
Ma Sekefi [Jedina's sister] disagreed with Da Kanape. At that time 
women were saying what they liked. Even when Jofeni's [village of] 
Mainsi wife died [see Genealogy X: Madam], still the two sisters kept 
telling Da Kanapé that he was wrong. 

One day I went to Albina with Da Apianai. Da Apianai was in the 
back of the boat. I was up front, punting for him. No sooner had we 
come ashore at Albina than the wenti began! A very dangerous wenti! 
Now this is not something that other people told me, I was there and 
saw everything. People shouldn't come up to me to tell me what happen- 
ed to Da Apianai, because I held him in my arms when the wenti first 
came. It happened right in front of the District Commissioner's office at 
Albina; I know exactly where it was. I had great trouble in bringing 
him ashore, Then I had to carry him back, all the way to Diitabiki, 
with his bad Ampuku. This was [Gaanman] Da Amaketi's time. 

Finally Ma Jedina believed. This was her first son. He was so sick we 
feared for his life. Ma Jedina herself was paralyzed on one side of her 
body. Da Dominiki helped us. He sent Da Asoiti, a great Ampuku 
medicineman. He groomed [seeka] Da Apianai's wenti until it told us 
why it had come and what its name was. He almost cured Ma Jedina, 
but yet he had come too late for her, He almost cured her and then she 
died. The God [Diitabiki's Gaan Gadu oracle] explained to us why Ba 
Jofeni was the first one to die. He had been the last to leave Santi 
Kiiki, all other people from Diitabiki had heeded Da Kanapé's warning, 
but not Ba Jofeni, he brought this curse down on us. He killed his own 
mother and many others after her, Ma Agiinso had begged the Ampuku 
to help her; this is what they found out. Da Asoiti agreed with 
Diitabiki's God. This wenti that came to Da Apianai also confirmed the 
story. He said he was beginning to regain his trust in people from 
Diitabiki. Because they were finally paying him due respect [den bigin 
minna en]. And he sent all the other Ampuku back to where they came 
from. 

So the first victim was Ba Jofeni, who should have left Santi Kiiki 
when Da Kanapé told him to [Van Lier: Jofeni died October 23, 1923], 
then his wife from Mainsi [Van Lier: Madam died February 5, 1924], 
after those two, Ba Manueli, then the Ampuku almost killed Da Apianai, 
then Ma Jedina died [Van Lier: Kanapé was in mourning for his wife in 
September 1924], then the Ampuku killed Da Painhe, Da Kwaku, Ba 
Molia [Ma Sekefi's child], Ma Apudin who was Da Babé's mother [Masaa 
lineage, not in genealogy], and Ma Denisi [Black lineage]. This thing 
almost killed Da Kanapé but Da Asoiti was able to prevent this. 
Unfortunately, many years later, the Ampuku would yet slay him, but 
that is a different story.' 
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We will break Da Asawooko's account here to look into the background 
of this case, explain some of the ideological notions being used, and 
sketch the politics involved. An epidemic (probably influenza) caused a 
series of deaths among the lineages associated with the Gaan Gadu 
oracle. Dominiki and his people at Akekuna succeeded in getting the 
staff at the Gaan Gadu oracle to accept their reading of events at 
Diitabiki. In essence they attributed the misfortunes and deaths to 
wrongs committed by Gaan Gadu's priests and their families against the 
Pinasi clan. The kernel of their accusation was the land dispute 
between Ma Agiinso of the village of Loabi (a Pinasi) and Ma Jedina, a 
Misidyan and wife of Kanapé, the high priest of the oracle during those 
years. 

Injustice is redressed through a number of avenging spirits (kunu). 
In this case Ampuku's were sent as avengers under supervision of Mi 
Gaanda. An avenging spirit is often considered to be linked with a 
matrilineage. It was stressed that one of these Ampuku, who had seized 
a wrongdoer (kukutuman) as medium, was an avenging spirit for all 
lineages who had profited ('nyan', ate, is the word used) from Pinasi 
land. This meant that four lineages were implicated: First, Ma Jedina's 
lineage of the Misidyan clan; it was after all her son Ba Jofeni who had 
been the last to leave Santi Kiiki; second, the Otoo, Kanapé's sister 
Denisi being one of the first victims; third, the Masaa lineage who is 
just as strongly associated with Gaan Gadu worship at Diitabiki as the 
Otoo are; fourth, the Mainsi lineage to which Ba Jofeni's wife belonged. 
All of these lineages 'ate' from Pinasi land and could therefore be held 
responsible if anything went wrong. The Mainsi lineage never accepted 
this interpretation of events. No evidence exists about pressure from 
Akekuna in their case, which may mean that Dominiki was insufficiently 
interested in getting the village of Mainsi in his sphere of influence. 
Certainly the lineages associated with Gaan Gadu worship had a 
'record'; they were held responsible for the fate of Dikii. They had 
sinned for the second time which made their arrogance at Santi Kiiki all 
the more galling. At least some groups within these lineages accepted 
Akekuna's verdict, a point to which will return later. 

The relationship between those who have justice on their side (leti- 
man) and the wrongdoers is complex. On the one hand a clear relation 
of dominance emerges: a group of people (four matrilineages in this 
ease) accepts the blame and must pay for rather expensive reconcili- 
ation feasts (pee pikadu). Those ritual feasts are obligatory. The 
wrongdoers are expected to humble themselves in the presence of the 
people whose interests they have harmed. On the side of the wrong- 
doers, however, the balance does not look completely negative. A 
special relationship has been established with another group. The 
manifest hierarchical relationship is to some extent offset by the 
community of interests that emerges. Here, this meant that the alliance 
between the oracle at Diitabiki and Akekuna was further cemented. 
Second, there were direct gains for the wrongdoers: Gaan Gadu's high 
priest had become shrine holder, while his stepson Apianai could estab- 
lish himself as medium under Kanapé's supervision. These ritual posi- 
tions received backing from powerful external agencies (Akekuna), 
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which would in due time influence the outcome of local (intra-Diitabiki) 
conflicts. 

In this particular case, as we will soon see, the new guilt relationship 
between Pinasi on the one hand, and Misidyan and Otoo on the other, 
meant that Kanapé as shrine holder and Ma Jedina's matri-segment stood 
to gain. They owned a new ritual centre and could heavily influence 
local divination. Jedina's and Kanapé's claims were therefore contested 
by other groups. Using ambiguities in the avenging spirit ideology, Ma 
Sekefi (see Genealogy X), head of a much more numerous and thus 
stronger matri-segment, rejected or rather modified Akekuna's claims. 
Not all members of the four lineages were implicated, she argued, only 
those who had actually profited from Pinasi land. Therefore, Ma Sekefi 
contested, as far as she was concerned this was not a bee kunu 
(avenging spirit of the lineage) but a wan osu kunu, meaning an 
avenging spirit that is relevant to 'one house’ (or matri-segment). She 
did not accept that cases of sickness or death in her matri-segment 
could be ascribed to the actions of the avenging spirit. This was strict- 
ly circumscribed guilt: only one group of people had profited, and thus 
should foot the bill. Regarding this issue a new controversy flared up. 

Interesting too is the way oral history and facts recorded by eye- 
witnesses match. From Van Lier's account of the events at Diitabiki 
during the second half of 1923 and 1924, we know that the sequence of 
individuals who died corroborates the listing by Asawooko. Van Lier 
even mentions the supernatural cause for Jofeni's death roughly in the 
same terms as historians do today. In his diary for October 21, 1923, 
Van Lier records that Jofeni was wounded in an accident that occurred 
when he helped (Jangaman) Velanti cutting his field. He died two days 
later. The cause of death given by Ndjukas at that time, and recorded 
by Van Lier (October 21, 1923) was: an Ampuku drank his blood. The 
persons held responsible are also indicated: Jofeni was helping the 
husband of his father's sister (see Genealogy X), and therefore 
Kanapé's sister as well. All these persons are held responsible for the 
arousing of the avenging spirit. 


To resume Asawooko's historical account: 

‘When Da Kanapé received his shrine [bele a ponsu] from Da Asoiti 
[working at Dominiki's request] Da Kanapé held a speech. He said: 
"When it is late, or raining, or even when you are tired, don't bother 
to go to the ancestor shrines [faaka-tiki] at Adaisen Kondee, but offer 
your prayers and libations here at this Ampuku shrine at Tabiki Ede [A 
village quarter of Diitabiki]. It will work just as well."' 


What Da Kanapé attempted was to loosen the ties between a group of 
Misidyan people, his wife's relatives, which had come to live on Otoo 
land, and the core of their matrilineal kin (Dale lineage) at Adaisen 
Kondee, only three hundred metres away from their new settlement at 
Tabiki Ede, a new village quarter of Diitabiki. Kanapé convinced them 
that they could just as well go to the Ampuku shrine as to the tradi- 
tional ancestor poles in the middle of Adaisen Kondee. His reasoning 
was that all victims of the avenging spirit could be reached at the 
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Ampuku shrine; the ghosts of those deceased persons would then act as 
intermediaries with the ancestors of their lineage. Kanapé was following 
the traditional tactics of a 'big man' expanding his following. His aim 
here was to tie his wife, Ma Jedina, her children, her sisters and their 
children, to himself by making them more dependent on him for ordi- 
nary ritual services. At the expense of the matrilineage of Jedina, 
Sekefi, and others. In 1961, when we first came to Tabiki Ede, Da 
Apianai, medium of the Ampuku avenger, was still alive. His shrine, a 
small hut the size of a chicken coop, was the main ritual centre of Dale 
matrilineage. Many people from the Otoo clan, descendants of Kanapé, 
also consulted Apianai's spirit, and brought offerings to the spirit in 
the shrine. Akalali destroyed the Ampuku shrine in 1973. Now we 
proceed again with Asawooko's narration. 


'Things took a turn for the worse when an evil spirit seized Ma Sosoana 
[Genealogy Y]. This Bakuu [a tormenting spirit used as a vehicle for 
witchcraft; this happens to be one of the first cases of this type of 
witchcraft reported] disclosed that it had been sent by Ma Wemina of 
Kisai, wife of Sekefi's brother, Da Noniwan. The demon revealed that 
the recent illnesses of Tabai [Sosoana's youngest brother] and Ma 
Atumbé's [Sekefi's daughter] child were his work. He had done so 
following Ma Wemina's instructions. Ma Wemina cursed Sosoana, saying 
she was a fraud. Early one morning Ma Wemina and her sisters came 
from Kisai and beat Ma Sosoana and her family. It was an ugly scene. I 
wasn't there, but people told me about this boto feti. Da Kanapé cursed 
all of them. But then the trouble with Ma Sekefi really began. When Da 
Kanapé, too, started calling Ma Sosoana a fraud, just as the Kisai 
people did, Ma Sekefi was really mad with anger: "You say that my 
daughter is a fraud? You have the nerve to tell me we are lying? You 
say I am calling up the avenging spirits, but I tell you that you and 
your family are crooks. I say to you that your mother's vagina stinks" 
[this is about the strongest provocative statement that can be made 
between adults; it is called 'a e kosi en mama pima', she curses his 
mother's vagina]. Da Kanapé lost all control of himself; he said: "Your 
own mother's vagina stinks!" This is how the trouble between Jedina 
and Sekefi's children started. 

Now while these two big people flung this filthy language at one 
another, the kunu was wide awake. It had heard everything and said: 
"Oh, is this what you do in my territory! Is this how you disgrace 
yourselves? I will know what to do with you!" He killed the two persons 
he had struck with illness earlier. First, Ba Tabai was so ill that 
people had to bring him back from the Marowijne where he was 
working; he died shortly upon his arrival. Then Ma Atumbé's child 
died. The kunu then asked Gaan Gadu for support: "Am I not justified 
in killing these people who are at each other's throats without heeding 
my presence?" Gaan Gadu concurred and assured the kunu that Gaan 
Gadu would share responsibility for the two deaths. Well, the grave- 
diggers found out that it was "misi dede" [a sinner's death, a verdict 
passed whenever Gaan Gadu is involved without an accusation of witch- 
craft] in both cases.' 
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Da Asawooko's phrasing reveals the close cooperation that had devel- 
oped between the kunu's medium (Apianai) and the Gaan Gadu oracle 
headed by Kanapé. Moreover, to offer a string of divinations all in- 
volving this kunu pointed to Akekuna. It hardly seems possible that 
any consistent and extended series of linked divination in which 
Apianai's Ampuku played a central role - groomed by Akekuna's priests 
- could have been produced without Dominiki's assent. 


'The situation at Tabiki Ede grew worse. Ma Sekefi and Da Kanapé did 
not exchange greetings; they did not even talk; they did not share 
meals or drink from the same glass [at a libation], and all the time 
their children were there! [den nai gi odi; den nai taki; den nai nyan; 
den nai diingi; ma den pikin d'ape!]. It was a hopeless situation. Ma 
Sekefi took her belongings, and followed by her children went to live 
with her husband Asekende at their forest camp Yunudu. 

Da Asekende supported his wife through thick and thin. When Amanfu 
[Wensi's spirit which manifested itself for the first time in the early 
1930s, see next chapter], Ma Sekefi, and Da Asekende were among the 
first to show their allegiance to him. This was long before Da Kanapé 
made peace with him. But the kunu caught up with them, It had not 
forgotten the filthy language and the disrespect that those close rel- 
atives showed for one another, It first killed Ma Sekefi, then many 
years later, it killed Da Asekende. When they consulted Gaan Gadu, the 
deity's priests found out that these too were cases of misi dede. People 
found that this was a bad case of fiyo-fiyo [when disharmonious rela- 
tions among close relatives reach a crisis level] but Gaan Gadu had a 
stake in it as well.' 


From Da Asawooko's account it seems clear that Dominiki's support, 
through his henchman Asoiti, had become important to Kanapé and his 
oracle staff. Dominiki's interference helped him get a grip on local 
divination. This string of incidents also exposes the close cooperation 
between the main oracles at Akekuna and Diitabiki even if, as was the 
case here, that cooperation was built on an ancient relationship of sub- 
mission and guilt. 


8. Dominiki's weakness 


Dominiki managed to acquire a handsome reward for his crucial support. 
A few Ndjuka historians have pointed out to us that Dominiki, on 
several occasions, was granted the most cherished of prerogatives: 
God's cargoes were redirected to his village. How many times this 
happened is unclear. But the fact that it occurred at all signifies his 
influential position. We have also heard that Dominiki was, on at least 
one occasion, allowed to hold 'an oath taking’ (diingi Sweli). Such a 
rite is a prerogative that the Otoo and their allies at Diitabiki had 
jealously guarded. However, impressive as these concessions of Gaan 
Gadu's priesthood were, they were often not voluntary. Several histor- 
ians stress the fact that when Amanfu destroyed Dominiki's shrines in 
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1932 (see next chapter), many people, among them Diitabiki's priests, 
cheered the downfall of Dominiki. Part of the last shipment of God's 
cargoes, confiscated by Dominiki, was returned by Wensi who was 
responsible for the former's overthrow. Although many considered Wensi 
as a greater threat to the stability of Ndjuka society than Dominiki, 
they still insist that Gaan Gadu sent his spirit (Amanfu) as an avenger 
for the abuse of power by Dominiki. 

Even during the 1920s, when opposition to Dominiki was insignificant, 
his power position should not be overestimated. No matter how spec- 
tacular some of his successes were, we should bear in mind that he had 
no police or military apparatus. Moreover, he had never been recog- 
nized by the colonial government, which hardly even knew about his 
existence. His only source of influence was purely religious: his claim 
to be the vessel of Mi Gaanda. Quite frequently, and certainly after the 
first years of idolization had passed, incidents occurred that demon- 
strated his vulnerability, or that of his most prestigious supporters. 

First, an example of how Asapoti, feared by most people for his 
knowledge of the supernatural and the aggressive way in which he 
employed this in his personal life, came under fire. Asapoti, a native of 
the village of Mainsi, who had lived most of his life at Godo Olo or in 
the Sara Creek region, was among the first of the prestigious medicine- 
men who flocked to Akekuna to work under the auspices of Dominiki. 
An extensive quote from one of Van Lier's publications, reveals a fight 
between two magicians. 


"In 1925 the village of Mainsi was in a great stir. All sorts of 
phenomena occurred that pointed to witchcraft, while quite a few people 
died in quick succession. It seemed that the whole of Mainsi would die 
out. I hardly need to mention that all lukuman [seers] were consulted. 
The outcome of "the investigation" was that a certain Asapoti from the 
village of Akekuna [half a day by boat upstream from Mainsi] was 
accused to be the witch responsible for these deaths. This brought 
about an awkward situation as Asapoti was known to be more dangerous 
than the average witch. And what made the situation worse was that 
Asapoti was considered to be a native of the Sara region, not the 
Tapanahoni. And the Bush Negroes of the Tapanahoni believe that the 
elite of witches is to be found in the Sara Creek region. And all the 
time the people of Mainsi were dying off, until, on a certain day, 
Awana, a goonpikin [one who belongs there by birth and by the fact 
that he is a direct descendant of the village founders] returned from 
his work as a river transporter. Awana was a tough guy, a first class 
hothead. Hence his first action: to send a message to Asapoti to inform 
him that he had returned home and demanded that the "hanky-panky" 
[sipoutu] at Mainsi should be terminated. 

Asapoti, made of the same stuff as Awana, responded that he had no 
intention of stopping until the last inhabitant of Mainsi had died, and 
that the first on his list would be Awana himself. And Asapoti was a 
good as his word! Or rather, he tried to be as good as his word. A 
few days after receiving the message mentioned above, Awana, who had 
gone hunting, suddenly saw a big tiger cat bearing down upon him. He 
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succeeded in shooting the animal. 

No Bush Negro will ever meet with and shoot, or even only encoun- 
ter, a big snake or tiger cat, and yet continue to hunt. Absolutely 
not; he will immediately return. Snakes and tiger cats are ogii sani 
{evil things] and they will never bear down on human beings without 
being instructed to do so by a witch. So Awana returned! 

He did not leave the tiger cat's carcass, that he needed for another 
purpose. Thus, he dragged that heavy load back to his boat. 

But what was that? No kidding! in the middle of the path a second 
big tiger cat stood glaring at him. His load was put on the ground, and 
tiger cat number two was fired at. That one, too, was killed. One by 
one Awana brought these carcasses to his boat. 

Back in the village, he hardly took the time to tell people what had 
happened to him, as he was in too much a hurry to get to Akekuna, to 
return to Asapoti his "shipments". 

Asapoti was not at home. Therefore Awana left the two dead tiger 
eats, who had already started to decompose, in front of Asapoti's 
house. He left the message that he had brought him these two decom- 
posing tiger cats as a gift. 

Upon his return Asapoti received Awana's message. Now it was his 
turn to pay Awana's village a visit. 

Upon arrival he immediately walked over to his opponent who happen- 
ed to be at home. Asapoti told him that everything he [Awana] had 
done so far to defend himself was just child's play. Awana was so 
furious that he lost control, and emerged from his house, gun in hand. 
Asapoti was waiting for him, armed with a gun, waiting for things to 
happen. If no one had interceded, there is no doubt that one of them 
would have been slain. ¥ 

Was it because of the general commotion, or because of Asapoti's wisi 
[witchcraft], who can say? What we know for sure is that Awana fell 
gravely ill that same night. It took weeks before he could finally get 
outdoors. His first trip was to Gaanman Sitali Kondee [residence of 
Postholder Van Lier] to enlist my assistance. He related the whole story 
to me, as I have just written it down, with all particulars and in a 
precise way. He winded up by asking my help in getting Asapoti ban- 
ished from the Tapanahoni at the earliest possible time. I replied that 
the Governor had allowed Ndjukas a great deal of autonomy, and that 
exactly such a matter would be one which could be dealt with without 
interference from the Outsiders. "You mean the Gaanman sir?" but he 
is even more afraid of Asapoti than myself or anyone else! I was of the 
opinion that I should stick to my point of view. Then Awana begged me 
to intercede on his behalf, for otherwise he would have to shoot Asapoti 
and then kill himself, 

It was this argument that clinched the matter for me, I had known 
from elders that people who suspected someone being a witch killed him 
and then committed suidice. 

To make a long story short. I journeyed to Diitabiki and succeeded in 
getting the Awana-Asapoti case dealt with, and [was promised] that 
hostilities would be terminated. Fortunately the number of sicknesses 
and deaths in Mainsi decreased gradually.' (Van Lier 1944:9-11.) 
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Nowhere in Van Lier's account of this trial of strength by two medicine- 
men is any mention made of Dominiki. Awana walks into Akekuna to 
dump the two stinking carcasses in front of Dominiki's henchman's 
house. There is no sign of resistance in any form. It must have taken 
Awana considerable time to complete this job. He carried the carcasses 
one by one, disgracing a ritual centre of fame, perhaps even polluting 
it in the eyes of some. What is also strange is that Dominiki did not 
intervene in the second phase of the story, when Asapoti set out to get 
revenge. He is not mentioned as arbitrator - the palaver to settle the 
differences is held at Diitabiki - or as supporter of Asapoti in this 
conflict with his rival. It is almost as if Dominiki did not exist. Van 
Lier's account also underscores the autonomy of those religious special- 
ists who had gone to Akekuna to work under the auspices of Dominiki. 
If these events are representative for a wider class of similar phe- 
nomena, then the weakness of the power structure pivoted on a relig- 
ious star is demonstrated again. 

Another incident also suggests that Dominiki's power was far from 
despotic. Dominiki was married to a Pataa woman. When he tried to 
marry yet another female of the same lineage the elders refused to give 
permission. Such a second marriage with another woman from the same 
lineage is considered sinful, and arouses the wrath of the ancestors. A 
palaver was held. What exactly the verdict was is no longer clear. Or 
rather, the story is clear as to the size of the indemnity paid (two 
demijohns filled with rum, two bottles with sugar-cane juice and one 
44-feet boat), but ambiguous as to the party which was to pay. One 
version holds that the Pataa more dreaded Dominiki's vengeance than 
that of the ancestors and settled the claim. Nowadays, Pataa insist that 
they brought the case before Gaanman Amaketi and made Dominiki pay. 
Whichever of the stories is true, it is obvious that Dominiki no longer 
could deal with such matters in a high-handed way but had to reckon 
with strong opposition in groups that were generally considered to be 
his closest allies. Later, in the early 1970s, another prophet of Na Ogii 
who was then at the peak of his power, repeated this 'crime' and got 
away with it. 

However, during those years, Dominiki still had the power to let 
people suffer in other ways. As in the case of Jedina and Kanapé, 
Dominiki was reputed to have sent an Ampuku spirit as avenger to the 
Pataa lineage. It seems likely that the confrontation over the second 
wife from the same matrilineage prompted Dominiki to inflict this on the 
Pataa. After recounting a number of Dominiki's weaknesses, it should 
also be stressed that, at that time, he had sufficient religious authority 
to get people to accept the idea that he had a number of Ampuku 
working for him. In the early 1960s, thirty years after Dominiki's 
downfall, the Ampuku spirit he sent to the Pataa was still believed to 
haunt the lineage. We were present when a new medium of this spirit 
received her first treatment. The spirit had been at loose for a few 
years, ‘doing all sorts of evil things', as the Ampuku specialist who 
had been given the task 'to groom' the spirit explained it. During that 
ritual Pataa elders, those who also stressed the dangerousness of this 
type of Ampuku, criticized Dominiki. Even when a prophet's power is 
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declining, belief in at least part of his religious assets can still be 
vigorous, But when the top authority and popularity of a religious 
leader is on the wave, his further decline is an inevitable process. New 
pretenders are waiting in the wings. 


9. The Mi Gaanda cult as an incorporative fantasy 


Earlier we discussed 'the psychic cannibalism' of the Gaan Gadu cult. 
This phenomenon, however, is also apparent in the fantasies of the 
cult's great rival, the Na Ogii cult. It is already manifest in the early 
form of the cult as it took shape under Dominiki's guidance at Akekuna. 
Dominiki, as well as his successors, surrounded themselves by mediums 
of 'Soldiers' (Suudati). When expounding this part of the fantasy atten- 
tion is first drawn to the element of retribution in Ndjuka thinking 
(how the prophet Akule unleashed the First World War) and to the 
element of justice when the slain soldiers, vindicated by 'The Council of 
Gods', return to the Ndjukas as avenging spirits. Even mediums of Na 
Ogii, who are at pains to stress that they demand subjugation from all 
and sundry, have to submit to the wishes of these spirits. We were 
present once when a Suudati medium scolded Kaabu, then claiming to be 
medium of Mi Gaanda. The spirit told Mi Gaanda that He could boss 
whomever He liked, but not a Suudati; Mi Gaanda should not forget 
that He was in the Suudati's debt and not the other way round. 

This is the traditional theme of wrongdoing and revenge. But there is 
also an incorporative fantasy at work. By seizing Ndjukas the ghosts of 
soldiers of various European nations are also 'digested' by their own 
mediums. After the spirit will show itself sufficiently honoured, the 
process of domestication will start. Timely gifts of spirits, soda pop, 
beer, and sweets will keep these Suudati in a contented mood. From 
then on the Soldier, that prototypical, uncouth yet powerful European, 
is incorporated and tamed. He will bring his medium the gift of a new 
language, and assist him with courage and skill in hunting. But here 
the incorporative fantasy of 'digesting Europeans' appears to end. The 
collective fantasy of Na Ogii scoffs at emulating Outsiders. When they 
visualize their deity they do not report seeing 'a tall white man', but 
they see an Amerindian, a child of nature. Rather than outward looking 
their fantasies are turned inwards. For Na Ogii's disciples there is no 
need to eat the alien system; in their fantasies they explore the possi- 
bility of feeding themselves with excrements, perhaps the best image to 
choose when one wishes to stress autonomy through nutritional symbols. 
Their fantasy is primarily nativistic. But as we have seen, even in this 
case ‘psychic cannibalism' is not absent, but this particular type of 
collective fantasy restricts its workings. 

Incorporating parts of an alien system is a well-described phenom- 
enon. Anthropologists such as Beattie, Colson, Southall, and Turner!® 
have all provided us with instances of the ‘cultural swallowing' of alien 
persons and institutions. Take, for instance, this quote from Southall's 
(1969:233) work on the Alur of Central Africa which shows almost an 
exact replica of the Suudati spirit medium cults of the Ndjukas. 
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"But actually long ago it [Jok possession] was not like this, nowadays it 
is on the increase. The spirits of soldiers who fought and died in the 
First World War [and presumably also in the Second] became like angels 
[malaika] and began to possess people.' 

As Freud has argued, the incorporative fantasy is paid for by the 
eastigations of remorse. Guilt feelings are fairly prominent in the Gaan 
Gadu cult while they seem to play no role in the Mi Gaanda cult. Yet, 
during seances of Suudati mediums feelings of commiseration are most 
evident in the sentimental songs that are characteristic for this type of 
mediumship. Even here, in a cult which turns its back on human suf- 
fering, feelings of sorrow have been given a legitimate way of ex- 
pression. 


10. Mi Gaanda as an antinomian cult 


From- 1917 onwards Dominiki gained recognition as a successor to the 
religious tradition that had started with Akule. Dominiki profited from 
the support of the medium of Akule's ghost (Anauwtan); of assistants 
who had worked under Akule; and of various Ampuku specialists. He 
managed to combine these elements in a viable counter-cult that soon 
became the focus of opposition to Gaan Gadu's priests. He caused a 
furor with the new 'Soldiers' pantheon. When dissension within Diita- 
biki's power centre was at its peak as a result of external pressure, 
and of friction between Chief and high priest, Dominiki tightened his 
grip by manoeuvring the main lineages of Diitabiki into a kunu relation- 
ship. He redirected God's cargoes and the massive Sweli ritual towards 
Akekuna, his new village. These political goals were reached without a 
frontal assault on either the paramount chieftaincy or the Gaan Gadu 
cult. During the 1920s, a federation of three power centres (Diitabiki, 
Akekuna, and Tabiki) held sway over Tapanahoni Ndjukas. Dominiki 
shared power and authority with his Gaan Gadu and Agedeonsu col- 
leagues. 

Although he has gone down in historical accounts as the man who 
cooperated with other influential elders ('who did not burn houses'), 
and worked with the aura of legitimacy, in retrospect Dominiki appears 
to have enforced much of this 'cooperation'. Resentment surfaced when 
the new Amanfu spirit drove him from the Tapanahoni. His acceptance 
on the part of other spiritual centres did not keep him from acting as 
antinomian leaders before him had done: taking women away from their 
husbands and humiliating victims; and a high-handed, authoritarian 
style of spiritual rule epitomized by the threat to take away the lives of 
his opponents. 

When an antinomian religious leader meets with converted and deter- 
mined opposition, his decline is usually inevitable and swift. Many have 
an axe to grind, recalling their past losses and humiliations. New 
pretenders are already waiting in the wings, ready to capitalize on 
existing resentment. This happened with Dominiki as well, Among 
Dominiki's nearest kin was a Judas figure who stepped forward in 1932. 
This action sealed Dominiki's fate. 


Chapter XI 


AMANFU: THE DESTROYER 


Main Characters 

Dominiki or Patuu (died early 1940s): Pinasi clan, medium of Mi Gaanda, 
founder of Akekuna. 

Wensi (born 1897, died 1947): Dominiki's sister's child (in reality a 
mother's sister's daughter's son): Pinasi clan, medium of Amanfu. 

Kanapé: Otoo clan, acting Paramount Chief of the Ndjukas since the 
death of Amaketi (1929) until 1937, high priest of the Gaan Gadu cult 
(term of office: 1915-1945). 

Amatodja: Paramount Chief of the Ndjukas (term of office: 1937-1947). 

Morssink: Roman Catholic missionary, expert in Maroon culture, writer 
of manuscript on Suriname's Maroons and on relations between Wensi 
and the Roman Catholic mission. 

Melcherts: catechist at 'Lisieux', a small Catholic mission post opposite 
Diitabiki. 

Halfhide, Julius: Moravian catechist at Langa Uku, writer of manuscript 
on Wensi's last days. 

Kielstra J.C.: Governor of Suriname (term of office: 1933-1944), 
committed to authoritarian colonial rule, advocate of ‘cultural 
separatism’. 


Scene 

Akekuna: religious boom town, 

Siiba Kiiki: Wensi's religious centre. 

Diitabiki: Residence of the Paramount Chief and the high priest of the 
Gaan Gadu cult. 

Langa Uku: village on the Cottica River, last residence of Wensi. 
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1, A prophet chased 


During the first months of 1932 disturbing news reached Dominiki. 
Wensi, his ‘sister's child', known at Akekuna as Dominiki's kineki 
(trusted assistant), who had gone to the coast to work as a lumberer, 
had launched a full-scale assault throughout the Cottica region on 
Ampuku shrines dedicated to Akule. For seventeen days at Mungo 
Tapu, and several weeks at Tukopi, Wensi had unleashed the greatest 
iconoclastic campaign since the early days of the Gaan Gadu cult. 
Shrines were torn down, paraphernalia burnt; it was reminiscent of 
those earlier times when the Ampuku cult had suffered appreciably. 
Unsettling also was the news that Wensi directed his efforts at places of 
veneration associated with Akule. Dominiki had never met Akule, but he 
considered himself Akule's successor. He, Dominiki, after all, was 
medium to Mi Gaanda, Na Ogii's new manifestation. We surmise, on the 
basis of analogies and some evidence, that Wensi sent challenging 
messages to Dominiki, probably demanding complete submission. If no 
signs of capitulation reached him then Wensi would come to Akekuna and 
bring Dominiki's reign to an end. Such at least is our speculation of 
what preceded the confrontation at Akekuna a few months later. 

This confrontation took place in May 1932. At Akekuna, Dominiki had 
taken all possible precautions by bringing his heavy ‘artillery’ - his 
strongest Ampuku obia - to Akekuna's waterfront to keep Wensi and his 
obia at bay. All to no avail. Armed with his Amusu obeah (a thorned 
branch) in one hand, and a machete in the other, Wensi came ashore 
and vandalized the place. Spectators were stunned that he could act 
like this without Dominiki's supernatural powers killing him on the spot. 
Wensi went straight for the main temple and called on the help of some 
men to bring out eight demijohns filled with rum and nine boxes with 
clothes. He put fire to the temple and started to divide the remainder 
of rum and clothes among Akekuna's villagers. While this was going on 
Dominiki remained hidden in his house. 

Asawooko, eyewitness to the occasion, related to us what he had 
seen: 

‘When Ba Wensi came ashore he didn't waste time. He went straight for 
Akomwoi [one of Dominiki's two main shrines]. Dominiki had 99 "flags" 
[faaka, shrines erected for a specific purpose] there, Ampuku, Papa 
obia, everything! Ba Wensi came up to Akomwoi. He dragged a demijohn 
out of the storehouse, broke it and set fire to it: £1666, the whole 
shrine engulfed in a blaze. All of Da Dominiki's obia were lost. Nothing 
remained but ashes. No one who has seen this will ever forget it!' 

The next day Wensi crowned his victory. He called the villagers to- 
gether and promulgated that from then on he would not tolerate people 
claiming to be possessed by a deity. His words were: 'No one with obia 
should dare to open his mouth and cry out "a deity has taken posses- 
sion of me!" [gadu kisi mi]. God does not come down from heaven to 
reign in human heads.' Then he sent for his uncle Dominiki, and up- 
braided him for polygyny and corruption. He reproached him for having 
extorted money from the people. 

'Even the Outsiders who know how to make money do not squeeze it 
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from people the way you have done; you who cannot make it yourself! I 
will drive away your obia, so that you can no longer cheat people.' 

He touched him on the head three times with a stick (amusu) and went 
on: 'Now call your wives'. Current stories differ on what Wensi's actual 
ruling was on this matter, but from all versions it is clear that he 
declared himself opposed to polygyny. He allowed Dominiki to keep one 
wife out of the five that were married to him, because 'the first one 
had been assigned to him by heaven’. He sent the other four packing, 
and forbade them to return to their husband. Having settled this, 
Wensi proceeded to hand out more rum and clothes. 

'He lived in style at another's expense’ is the dour commentary of 
Father Morssink, to whom we owe most of this report on the confronta- 
tion at Akekuna. Morssink's account (1932-33) is based on the testimony 
of two eyewitnesses, one given by Tatai, a Pinasi from Sanbendumi, 
and one from Aliamba, associated with the Gaan Gadu cult. Tatai work- 
ed at 'Lisieux' for Melcherts. The presence of those two, and that of 
several elders from Diitabiki, shows that the occasion drew wide atten- 
tion. Some had anticipated the showdown between Dominiki and Wensi, 
and had journeyed to Akekuna to be present when it took place. 
Asawooko was one of them. 

Wensi's attack crushed Dominiki. All reports stress that he never 
recovered from it. After his humiliation he fled to Diitabiki where 
Kanapé gave him asylum. This was a good chance for Kanapé to further 
acquaint himself with the nature of the new religious star. From 
Diitabiki Dominiki travelled to Paramaribo, where, many years later, he 
lost all his possessions when his house burnt down, a circumstance 
which, among Ndjukas, was generally considered a definitive proof of 
divine disfavour. Ndjukas who recall having met Dominiki in the capital 
stressed his melancholy. Melcherts (Morssink 1932-33) reports that he 
met Dominiki in Paramaribo, in miserable circumstances, with one wife 
but forsaken by all others, even his children. One of his wives, Ma 
Beke, was said to have prohibited her children to get in touch with 
their father. Long after Dominiki's death, the yooka of Dominiki came to 
revenge himself on Beke's family, and took Sa Kaabu (Beke's grand- 
daughter) for a medium (see XII.4.). From Paramaribo Dominiki sent 
'greetings' to Da Tesi, who was medium of Mi Gaanda in the 1940s. This 
was considered a sign of recognition on the part of Dominiki, and about 
the only role he ever played again in the religious life of his people. 
He spent his last few years in Langa Uku, a Ndjuka village on the 
Cottica, where he died in destitute circumstances in the early 1940s. 


2. Wensi's assignment 


Wensi is better known than all other religious leaders of the past. 
First, we have detailed accounts of the early period of his career, 
recorded by the Reverend Father Morssink from whose unpublished 
manuscript we have already quoted. Moreover, in 1945, the catechist 
Julius Halfhide met Wensi in Langa Uku on the Cottica. He spoke to him 
shortly before he died. The Reverend Father Coppelmans and the 
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Reverend Koorndijk both visited the Tapanahoni during the 1930s where 
they had long discussions with Wensi. Finally, many older Ndjukas who 
knew the person and his life quite well gave us eye-witness reports. In 
all accounts Wensi is pictured as a quiet, modest, mild-spoken man. 
Particularly striking were Wensi intellectual leanings; he constantly 
demonstrated a need to defend or clarify his position vis-a-vis the 
Moravians or Catholics. Among Ndjuka religious leaders he ranked with 
Akalali as one of the foremost iconoclasts, Many of his actions, and 
some of his theology, resembled those of Anake, the Saramaka prophet. 
Who was this Wensi and what drove him to his destructive mission? 

Wensi was born in the Gaan Pinasi lineage of Sanbendumi around 
1897, Part of his early days were spent with the Dju of Godo Olo. He 
received his basic training from his classificatory mother's brother 
Dominiki. This religious leader acted as his guardian, responsible for 
his upbringing. In those days this role was far from empty. Lumbering 
and river transport were the only means of being gainfully employed, 
and the older men controlled these jobs, at least for those under 
approximately 25 years of age. They trained younger kinsmen who 
served as apprentices for a small recompense. After the training period 
the guardian equipped them to start for themselves (Van Lier 
1940:251). This implied a strong dependence of young men on their 
guardians for quite long periods; a young man might be in his late 
twenties before being on his own and able to marry. 

Wensi worked for twelve years as Dominiki's apprentice. Not only an 
economic relation was involved, as Wensi served as assistant in his 
uncle's Ampuku cult as well. This is not uncommon; mediumship is in- 
herited along lines fairly similar to the bequests of material goods. The 
relation was therefore not only hierarchical; it was close and highly 
meaningful for Wensi and characterized by authority and deference. We 
do not know whether resentment on Wensi's part, generated by this 
long-lasting dependence, has contributed to the vehemence in the later 
attacks on his tutor. We can only guess that such factors were in- 
volved, judging from the viciousness of his assaults on Ampuku shrine 
holders in general, and on those places dedicated to Akule in par- 
ticular. It should also be mentioned that it was Wensi who was sent by 
Dominiki to collect fees and fines in other villages. Wensi would later 
stress the impression Dominiki's extortionist practices made on him. 

After his apprenticeship Wensi worked for a few years in the Cottica 
region before returning to the Tapanahoni in 1932. He soon manifested 
himself as a skilled Kumanti medicineman. He danced with naked feet in 
piles of empty broken bottles without wounding himself. He stepped into 
a blazing fire without getting burnt. He slashed himself with a machete, 
brushed a hot-glowing blade against the soles of his feet, and drove 
nails through his skin and all this, of course, without hurting himself, 
He even put his feet in a vessel with water that was slowly brought to 
a boil over the fire. He shivered all over, but did not take his feet 
out. When a missionary watched him doing those things he asserted: 
‘just like other Kumanti men do it, it is a matter of courage and tricks. 
Anyone who has the nerve could master these feats'.! He also taught 
his wives how to handle glowing baking sheets with unprotected hands. 
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Although he could at times sound ambivalent about this form of pos- 
session, he would never forswear these religious experiences. Even 
after another, newer, spirit had seized him, he would still act as a 
leading Kumanti specialist. On June 21, 1933, for instance, he is 
reported (Vernooy 1974:107) to have led sixteen mediums in a Kumanti 
dance. All of which demonstrates that wishful thinking inspired Mors- 
sink's report on the showdown at Akekuna, when he wrote that Wensi 
had started an all-out assault on all forms of spirit possession. As with 
the iconoclastic purges of Gaan Gadu's priests a few decades earlier, 
Wensi did not touch the Kumanti spirit medium cult: quite to the con- 
trary, he promoted it. The confusion stems from Wensi's destruction of 
other spirit medium shrines, and in particular from his savage assault 
on Ampuku shrines. 

Around 1930, when Wensi had his first visions, Ndjukas must have 
considered him exceedingly young to be a religious leader, another 
resemblance with Anake. Several reports exist of Wensi's early days as 
a prophet; but little can be said with certainty about what actually 
happened. The destruction of Dominiki's shrines is an historical fact 
based on the accounts of many contemporaries. His religious experience 
is, of course, a quite different matter, and although Wensi was far from 
reticent on the subject, we are not sure of how much of what he ex- 
plained to missionaries and other interested parties were afterthoughts. 
What exactly his sentiments were between 1930 and early 1932, when 
Wensi started his full-scale assault on Ampuku shrines, is hard to tell. 
One event seems rather certain though, Wensi had a vision that drove 
him back to the Cottica around 1930. 

Wensi had received instructions from a spirit, a new type of spirit 
unknown until then; it closely resembled a Kumanti deity, but it did 
not belong to this class. Before Wensi had been medium to an ordinary 
Kumanti spirit, but this second one was different in many ways. It was 
more like a super-Kumanti, that would lead a host of other spirits, most 
of these belonging to the Kumanti pantheon.? Wensi claimed that the 
spirit ordered him to cleanse Ndjuka society. Many spirits revered by 
elders steeped in traditional religion, the divine message said, were not 
worth being served as they caused more harm than good. Particularly 
the Ampuku spirits were to be distrusted, and the new spirit would 
help Ndjukas who were haunted by their visitations to get rid of this 
scourge. Only Kumanti spirits were exempt. The new spirit was called 
Amanfu (also known as Da Afeemun or Gimiabaala). Amanfu's main 
attribute was a small bow with arrows. Brandishing these weapons, 
Wensi magically summoned the people who stood in need of exorcism. 
When in trance he spoke a sacred language that made Morssink (1932) 
think of a mixture of Latin or Spanish and German. 

Although Wensi continued as medium of his first regular Kumanti 
spirit, he felt ambivalent about it. He confided in the missionaries he 
met, and some of his statements entered their reports and diaries. We 
know from at least three different sources that Wensi had not drasti- 
cally changed his mind about possession by his Kumanti spirit. Yet, the 
account in a mission periodical by an anonymous author of one of 
Wensi's revelatory dreams, may be wrong in its emphasis on Wensi about 
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to forswear Kumanti, but rings true in many details and discloses the 
contradictory and tortuous mental processes that we know from other 
sources troubled Wensi throughout his life. 

"By night an inspiration seized Wensi that he would have to abjure his 
Kumanti spirit and to banish from his life everything connected with it. 
But this thought repelled him. Deeply troubled, he felt driven into the 
forest, where he roamed for five consecutive days and nights, without 
food, drink or sleep. At last he got into a trance. When he regained 
consciousness he realized that a spirit named Amanfu had taken pos- 
session of him. The new spirit cast off the Kumanti spirit, and gave 
him strength to break with it completely. Amanfu made it clear to him 
that God had called him to serve as a whip to punish his people's 
idolatry. In his sleep two white men repeatedly came to tell him how he 
should bring this about and lead the Maroons to belief in the one and 
true God.' (Anonymous 1936:76.) 


Another dream, recorded separately by Halfhide (1947) and Koorndijk 
(verbal communication) also highlights Wensi's unresolved religious 
problem. 

"Amanfu showed Wensi a cross. Above this cross was a dove that spoke: 
"That which is for the Whites will remain for the Whites; what belongs 
to the Blacks will remain with them. But the Blacks should realize that 
they owe very much to this cross. For this reason you should take care 
that this will become known to the Negroes." (Vernooy 1974:107-8.) 
These dreams reveal the significance of Christian symbols for Wensi. 
The recurrent appearance of two white men reveal the urgency of the 
need to come to terms with the culture and religion of the dominant 
group (the Outsiders). Such a symbol, however, is not unique for 
Wensi's movement alone. The Gaan Gadu cult also employs this imagery 
in part of its most sacred repertoire. The association between Mi 
Gaanda and a Dutch officer is another example that comes to mind. 

Wensi undoubtedly was a very sensitive man. His possession experi- 
ence by Amanfu indicates to what extent he felt the strains of a conflict 
of cultures. The personal struggle to integrate the demands of a 
foreign culture into his own system threw him off balance; he behaved 
in a way quite different from other mediums. To run into the forest and 
roam for days on end is not a 'normal' pattern of behaviour in Maroon 
culture, Those who feel themselves invaded by a new spirit need a 
human environment to interpret its manifestation. That Wensi did not 
behave according to the standard expectations need not, however, raise 
doubts as to the veracity of the missionary's account. Wensi's deviance 
from the normal pattern may also have indicated his intense personal 
involvement. 

Wensi's behaviour is in some ways reminiscent of the vision quest 
among North American Indians where, contrary to the possession ex- 
perience of Maroons, aspiring persons voluntarily withdraw to a 
secluded spot to fast and pray in order to obtain the favour of some 
spirit. The difference is that Wensi did not make a deliberate attempt to 
obtain supernatural power: he felt driven into seclusion and, at the end 
of a five days' torment, found himself possessed by Amanfu, this new 
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spirit. Intensely felt emotion brought him to an uncommon religious 
experience. This again resembled Anake's actions and experiences. 

In his inner dialogue Wensi seemed more involved with the implications 
of Christianity than other religious leaders either before or after him. 
Neither Gaan Gadu's priests, nor Amelikan or Akalali - religious leaders 
we personally came to know and with whom we could discuss their 
theological ideas - showed much concern about a potential clash between 
their world view and that of the Outsiders. Their emotions apparently 
remained untouched by such discrepancies. Their accommodation to 
Christianity seemed to be no different from the general attitude of 
Ndjukas: key ideas in Christianity are congruent with certain basic 
notions in Ndjuka religion, but as an institutionalized religion with 
sacraments, schools, taboos, and cultural restrictions, it should never 
be allowed to intrude on Ndjuka society and its veneration of spirits 
and deities that have assisted Ndjukas to live in the forest. This con- 
servative attitude towards their religion did not prevent them from 
being tolerant of innovations inspired by Christianity. Until quite 
recently, very few Ndjukas felt that Christianity was superior to their 
own faith. Nor do most Ndjukas reveal any concern about frictions 
between the two religious systems. 

The clash between Christianity and Ndjuka religion perturbed Wensi. 
Yet, his contribution would not make a lasting impact. He did not 
present a major theological accomplishment like the anonymous thinkers 
of earlier generations who had added a new religious superstructure to 
a historically grown conglomerate of ideas or compromises between 
various thought systems. One such an introduction had been the notion 
of a Supreme God, active in human affairs, who sealed a covenant 
(Sweli) with his people. After a few years it became clear that the 
native (Afro-American) world view, had suffered few set-backs.? 

Wensi, on the other hand, was prepared to strike at the root of 
tradition. In his attempts to prune the cultural heritage, though, his 
own personal volatility, constantly wavering between what he considered 
‘a historically necessary compromise'? between tradition and renewal, 
and more extreme positions hindered him. The political stratagems Wensi 
employed further compounded this situation. But, as we will argue 
later, this very ambivalence allowed him to play a more important role 
than other religious leaders who held more stable opinions, or whose 
views had crystallized to a greater extent. 


3. Wensi's challenge 


After his confrontation with Dominiki, and the latter's flight to 
Diitabiki, Wensi had free rein. Morssink (1932-33) relates in detail how 
Wensi went about some parts of his iconoclastic mission. On September 
1, 1932, Wensi chopped down a silk-cotton tree (kankantii) that had 
been Dominiki's second major shrine, his Magwenu, a place where 
certain notorious ancestors and dangerous spirits resided. Such a spot 
is used as a ‘major tapu baka peesi', a place where evil parts are 
separated from better ones within the individual or where evil spirits 
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are exorcized. Around the tree, its base washed with white kaoline, 
more than forty flagpoles (faaka) and a great number of vessels for 
ritual ablutions were grouped. According to Morssink, the sick used to 
flock to this tree, to sacrifice, pray, and be treated. However, Mors- 
sink might be speaking in general terms here. The emphasis at a 
Magwenu is on exorcism or splitting a person's self and removing the 
evil sections. This Magwenu was just outside Akekuna. At least one 
other medicineman of renown who lived there, Asapoti, had used the 
same tree as a Magwenu, 

Wensi first ruined the cult objects deposited there and burnt them, 
including a box containing 700 French francs. Then he challenged the 
power of the tree spirit; in fact, he made it into an ordeal: 'If I am 
wrong punish me, but if I am right let the tree fall down'. He took an 
axe, hew in the trunk once, and this giant of the forest tumbled down. 
Missionaries such as Morssink interpreted this development favourably. 
He remarked with obvious satisfaction that the tree was properly dried 
in the sun, then burnt, and that soon a good rice field could be ad- 
mired, 

From this base at Akekuna, Wensi began to make forays into Ndjuka 
villages of the Upper (Opu) Tapanahoni, selecting those settlements 
where he could expect least opposition, namely the villages of his own 
clan, the Pinasi, their close allies the Pataa, and their confederates, 
the Dju and Pikaa. Armed with Amanfu he went about to cleanse the 
villages. In those Upper Tapanahoni villages, he is estimated to have 
burnt 200 shrines, that is spirit medium houses, ancestor poles, and 
other sacred constructions. He chopped down several silk-cotton trees 
(a Papa Gadu abode), and destroyed foaming termite hills (kantamasi), 
considered to be the dwelling places of one particularly vicious type of 
Ampuku. Wensi, however, did not dare to 'cleanse' Diitabiki. 

About this time Wensi also opened his own Magwenu, his spirit demo- 
lition place, at Siiba Kiiki, near the site of an ancient Pinasi village on 
the left bank of the Tapanahoni, between Godo Olo and Kisai. His 
followers began building houses there, and, at the end of the 1930s, 
the forest camp slowly grew to the size of a village. His primary occu- 
pation at Siiba Kiiki was to exorcize Ampuku and Bakuu spirits. The 
last category is always considered an instrument of witchcraft. Some 
bad Ampuku are also believed to assist witches after a proper fee has 
been handed over. In both cases ‘a devil's contract' (Van Wetering 
1973a) forms the basis for the malevolent deeds of witches. The exor- 
cism was performed at the site of his Magwenu, not far from the settle- 
ment itself. The ritual involved touching the possessed on the head 
three times with a thorned branch called 'Amusu', and afterwards a 
cleansing with beer. The bad spirit, thus driven out, remained in the 
forest. Even today, many decades after the abandonment of the settle- 
ment at Siiba Kiiki, people are still reluctant to go near there for fear 
of all the bad spirits that are haunting it. 

Wensi is also reported to have used other techniques of exorcism. 
Vernooy (1974:107), basing himself on the account given by a Catholic 
priest, relates how Wensi cleansed a village of witchcraft by treating 
the inhabitants with a concoction of herbs used in the Kumanti cult. 
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This occurred in 1936, allegedly upon invitation of a catechist belonging 
to the Community of Evangelical Brethren. The catechist probably hoped 
to achieve the eradication of idolatry and, we surmise, the problem of 
witchcraft less perturbed him. At any rate, Wensi, the iconoclast, could 
oblige both parties in one action. Ndjukas would interpret this ousting 
of bad spirits as depriving the witches of their chief weapons. The 
catechist could present it as a blow to heathen religion. The scene of 
action is not mentioned, but it was probably either a Paramaka village 
on the Marowijne or a Ndjuka settlement on the Cottica. 

Even before the sacred tree at Akekuna fell, secret diplomacy be- 
tween Wensi and Kanapé, the acting Gaanman and high priest of the 
Gaan Gadu cult, had started. A delegation under the leadership of 
Abompe, Kanapé's main adviser, had travelled to Akekuna to seek an 
understanding between the Gaan Gadu cult and Wensi's new movement. 
Morssink (1932-33) came to know about no less than six 'secret! 
missions led by Abompe to Akekuna. Kanapé had connived at Wensi's 
destruction of the famous Dominiki shrine with its 99 flagpoles, the 
Akomwoi. The destruction of Akekuna, an Ampuku ritual centre that 
could have its short-run advantages, but in the long run continued to 
pose a threat to the old religious order, must have meant a boost to the 
headquarters of the Gaan Gadu cult. Also the sharp reduction in the 
number of spirit mediums, and medicinemen as a result of Wensi's icono- 
clastic work at Siiba Kiiki, must have been a boon to the priests of 
Diitabiki. However, Kanapé probably also realized that a concordat with 
Wensi would mean capitulation, and ultimately the destruction of the 
Gaan Gadu cult. Wensi wished to bring 'the carrying of corpses' to an 
end, and with it the lucrative ritual cleansing of the material pos- 
sessions of witches and sinners. Most of Wensi's other demands betray 
an intolerance towards key institutions upheld by the Gaan Gadu cult. 
Yet the evidence is far from unequivocal. One historian’ assured us 
that the ritual oath taking (diingi Sweli) under Wensi's supervision was 
held at Akekuna at least once. 

Wensi demanded a Great Council of all 'twelve' Ndjuka clans (tualufu 
lo kuutu). Kanapé's policy was to stall for time in the hope the revol- 
utionary ardour of many Ndjukas might dampen, so that Wensi would 
not take the Great Council by storm. Time would prove Kanapé right. 
Only a Gaanman could convene such a counsel; an endless series of 
postponements drove Wensi to plotting with the Roman Catholics and to 
some desperate actions that had no follow-up. With the wisdom of hind- 
sight we know that Wensi had embarked on a course that would grad- 
ually weaken his position. 

The months April and May of 1933 probably were the decisive period 
in Wensi's career. Two iconoclastic actions stand out in April. On April 
20, Wensi journeyed from Akekuna to the foaming waters above the 
Gaan Olo Falls. At the entrance of this natural structure of falls and 
rapids stands most conspicuously Weti Ede, White Headed Rock, not far 
from Moitaki's boat landings. Wensi profaned this large white chalked 
rock by painting it red in Amanfu's colour. Kusuwee, a red dye 
Ndjukas buy from the Indians upriver, replaced white kaoline. This was 
not only an act of sacrilege; it was also meant to lend substance to 
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Wensi's threat to Kanapé that he would reveal 'the horrors of Saanti 
Goon' to the Outsiders. He warned Kanapé that if he would not give in 
to his demands he would show the Whites the path that led to the 
sacred dumping place at Saanti Goon, to make known to the outside 
world how many valuable goods had been wasted. He had also threaten- 
ed Chief Kanapé that he would show the place where the skeletons of 
dead witches lay along the banks of a creek, opposite Moitaki. Only 
five days later Wensi burnt to the ground a menstrual seclusion hut in 
the village of Sanbendumi. This was not only considered an assault on 
the laws of menstrual segregation that are part of traditional Ndjuka 
culture, but on the Gaan Gadu cult as well. Any infringement of these 
precepts at the same time was held to be a violation of Gaan Gadu's 
sacred laws. 

To violate such rules and to resort to open provocation by painting 
the Weti Ede rock red, meant a crucial decision on Wensi's part. He was 
from now on Kanapé's enemy. It also implied that he renounced the 
claims of loyalty to the community and its faith in favour of some 
"higher wisdom', He made it plain that he was ready to betray the 
secrets of the dominant Ndjuka cult to the hostile outside world. Many 
looked upon Gaan Gadu as the secret weapon to be used in an armed 
conflict with the Outsiders, when the need would arise, and some 
(certainly two generations ago) viewed such renewed conflict as in- 
evitable. When we realize the great value Ndjukas put on solidarity, 
and the odium that is attached to all that smells of betrayal - the 
‘selling’ of the group to the Outsiders - we can appreciate the daring- 
ness of Wensi's move. His idea was truly ogii (evil, dangerous). When 
informants discuss Wensi, the phrases used to render his reputation 
usually are: 'Amanfu destroyed the nation (Amanfu booko kondee)'; or, 
'Wensi did not cooperate with the Chief, he only "worked" with spirits 
(Ba Wensi wooko anga wenti fika Gaanman)'; 'Wensi did not cooperate 
with the Ndjuka people; he burnt houses (Ba Wensi 4 wooko anga den 
tualufu; a boon osu)', The last remark was a clear and negative com- 
parison with Dominiki, who had carefully established his position as a 
national leader of consequence. However, other opinions point in a quite 
different direction. Several Ndjukas who are close to the old Gaan Gadu 
cult assert that Amanfu really acted as Sweli's avenger. Under the 
guidance and prodding of Dominiki, these people argue, the Ampuku 
spirits had carved out too big a piece for themselves, at the expense of 
the Gaan Gadu cult. After Wensi had evicted Dominiki from Akekuna he 
had taught the Ampuku spirits a lesson, the result being that Gaan 
Gadu's servants could resume their daily work. For these sources, 
Amanfu was Gaan Gadu's punisher. This shows today's confusion about 
Wensi's role but perhaps also yesterday's. 

On April 23, 1933, Wensi presented the catechist Melcherts with his 
views on the nature of his assignment. Although he must have given 
many of these statements about his mission, this one seems to be the 
only one that has been recorded almost verbatim. 


'[When jumping ashore at Akekuna] the first word Wensi spoke to me, 
while giving me a hand was: "Jehovah be with you!" He offered me a 
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stool and when we were seated he reiterated: "Jehovah be with you! I 
heard you wish to speak to me. What is it that you hope to accom- 
plish?" I asked him who he was and he responded; 

"I am Wensi, but when I was in the Cottica a divine spirit came to me 
and said: 'I am neither God nor devil'. I have been sent by God The 
Father to burn and destroy all idolatry in the Tapanahoni. I don't wash 
people with [medicine] water, but the spirit that has seized me, Amanfu 
[Morssink wrote: Amafu] taught me how to dry leaves of forest plants 
and make them into powders to concoct medicines. With Him and through 
His strength I work. I kill nobody; I cut no one with a machete, but I 
destroy everything Bush Negroes call gadu [gods], that I will destroy, 
because God in Heaven doesn't want these things anymore. And I do 
have to work for Him, otherwise the Father's school [Catholic Mission] 
will show no progress, and he [the Reverend Father] will not get 
permission to build a school, and no child will ever baptized". 


Weti Ede, 'Whitened Rock', 
trance of Saanti Goon's sanctuary, 1962 


The next morning he said: "I was sent to teach the people, but now 
that a Catholic school has come [near Diitabiki], I will do no more 
teaching. Has the Rev. Father in mind to do only school work, or does 
he also intend to build a church?" [italics in original]. Melcherts 
responded: "If you are the man to accomplish these things, get in 
touch with the Rev. Father, because I can tell you that the Rev. 
Father wishes to do both". 

And Wensi continued: "If that is what the Rev. Father wishes, I will 
do everything he tells me to. But I will beg him to found a school and 
church here at Akekuna, and I will help him wherever I can, and I will 
see to it that he can baptize the whole village, adults and children". 
Moreover, Wensi added (among other things) "Maria has given birth to 
Jesus without [sexual intercourse with] a man; she is the mother of 
Jesus. Petrus is the head of the whole church. I have no obeah, as 
Bush Negroes think I have, because if I had one from the devil, could 
one devil then chase away another? That is why I talk about Jesus, 
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Maria, Jehova, Santa Yeye [Holy Spirit], Jesus. Will an obeah ever talk 
about these subjects? I only make paint from kusuwe [a red dye] and 
blauw [blue bleaching balls used among Creoles to ward off evil; 
Ndjukas make no use of it], these are means to defend myself. Amanfu 
wants this, that's why I do it, but not as a sort of idolatry". 

Wensi intends to ask the District Commissioner at Albina for a few 
soldiers to work with him and the Rev. Father - he emphatically said 
"The Rev. Father", and not the Herrnhutters. The Rev. Father is the 
one to cooperate with, and receive instructions from where he has to 
go; what he shall burn; and where he will erect crosses. The first 
thing to go down will be Diitabiki's faaka-tiki [main ancestor pole of 
Ndjukas], then the Gaan Gadu, and all smaller shrines and finally the 
kankantii which has all these cloths [pangi] wrapped around its base. 
Subsequently, he will lead the Rev. Father and the soldiers to Weti Ede 
stone [which in the meantime he had painted red on Thursday April 20, 
1933], and then lead them into the forest to a place called Saanti Goon 
[near Puketi], so that the government will get to know about the large 
quantities of money and clothes that have been deposited there in the 
forest. After that he will show them the skeletons and skulls of corpses 
dumped there [of witches]. This is opposite the village of Moitaki. 

He further plans to plant bananas, plantains, and cotton. These 
plantations should produce so much that he can send a hundred crates 
of one cubic meter each to the Queen, who will then send clothes in 
return, Subsequently he showed Melcherts the place he will give to the 
Rev. Father for school and church building, and also the spot where 
the 99 flagpoles with the Sweli of his uncle Dominiki had been and he 
added: "The devil that ruled Dominiki is the same one that ruled Akule 
on the Cottica. I have totally exorcized this [the devil]. And yet people 
are ungrateful. Take Kanapé for one, who had to pay the Ampuku [of 
Dominiki] more than a thousand francs, and now threatens to catch me 
and punish me, but what he doesn't know yet is that he is in great 
danger himself". 

In his [Wensi's village] no corpse should be carried around on the 
head anymore, or stay unburied for more than 24 hours. It has to be 
buried in the village itself. This is what he intends to implement every- 
where, and he says that it is precisely for this reason that he wishes 
to see the Rev. Father who will give him courage and strength. 

While Melcherts was talking with him, three men came to visit him. 
When Melcherts rose, Wensi asked him to stay and he questioned the 
visitors what they wished. One of them, Adoni, responded: "Kanapé 
has sent us". Wensi stood, went into his house - he receives visitors in 
an open hangar - and shouted: "Heli! Heli!" and then “Hallo, Hallo 
Aflimu" [ words in Kumanti sacred language]. Then he returned, first 
spoke some unintelligible words that resembled German, Spanish or 
Latin, and then began to reproach the three men: 

"Kanapé has sent you to ask me whether it was me who painted Weti 
Ede red. Go and tell him, he need no longer ask me that question. I 
have done it because they worship that stone. The Lord God, Jehovah 
doesn't want that any longer. That stone housed an Ampuku gadu 
[deity], but I have now exorcized it; those who still go there for 
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worship will see that I, Amanfu, changed Weti Ede [White Top] into 
Lebi Ede [Red Top]. Tell him too, that before long, I will paint Saanti 
Goon red, or I will burn the place down. Tell him also that he deserves 
to be convinced by the Governor of Suriname, and [...] his time has 
come. 

A stone, placed by God in the middle of the river, frightens Kanapé 
as if it were a 'god', and he uses the money that the Governor gives 
him to buy pangi's and beer to perform works of idolatry. I have let 
him know that I will inform the Whites. And I am doing that right now, 
because none of the Whites will ever say that such a thing should 
continue to exist, and certainly not the Rev. Fathers. Tell him that 
Amanfu will take no orders from Kanapé and that, if he has any other 
messages, he himself should come. He pays nobody; gives no money to 
any of his captains; everything goes into his own pocket; he eats it all 
himself, and he is the cause of your sufferings [want]."' (Morssink 
1932-33. )6 


After Dominiki's downfall, only two parties Wensi needed to take into 
consideration remained: the group of Gaan Gadu priests under the 
leadership of Kanapé and the Roman Catholic mission. The Catholic 
missionaries and Kanapé had reached an agreement; the latter had 
consented to the founding of a school on an island opposite Diitabiki. 
The settlement was referred to as 'Lisieux'?; Melcherts, the cathechist 
and primary school teacher was in charge. Morssink paid regular visits 
to celebrate mass there, and also in those Ndjuka villages that re- 
quested these religious services. The position of Gaanman Kanapé and 
the Gaan Gadu priests was clear: although they were opposed to 
missionary work, they had to be on good terms with representatives of 
the outside world. The government in Paramaribo, to which a Gaanman 
was - and still is - responsible, would brook no open opposition. More- 
over, dependency on the Outsiders in the capital, and the hope to 
manipulate them to their advantage, induced the Ndjuka authorities to 
establish good relations, 

The agreement entailed the following: the mission would be free to 
preach the Gospel and teach the children, provided this would not lead 
to attempts at furtive conversion of the youngsters. Such terms were 
liable to be interpreted differently and give rise to numerous mis- 
understandings and conflicts. Conflicts had erupted before, when the 
Moravian missionaries had started their work in Diitabiki in 1896.* Both 
parties entrenched themselves as in the days of Gaanman Oseisie and 
high priest Saka. Mission policy, whether Protestant or Catholic, was to 
provide 'neutral' education in order 'to break the hold of the older 
generation’ (Vernooy 1974:71), so that conversion would inevitably 
follow. The policy of the Ndjuka authorities was to forestall this without 
getting into trouble with Paramaribo. 

This appeared to be a situation of two parties on a collision course, 
the rivalry of various Ndjuka headmen compounded it further: all am- 
bitious leaders appreciated independent relations with the outside world. 
Village headmen, who hoped to strengthen their position by direct 
contacts with the Outsiders, always welcomed missionaries entering the 
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field. Assistance was offered without much commitment to the goals of 
the missionaries: the establishment of churches, baptism, and con- 
version of individuals. Morssink (1932) for instance, reports that apart 
from Wensi, also Da Saka's successor, Kodjopai - the patriarch of Gaan 
Boli, as Morssink called him - approached him. Morssink was invited to 
visit Gaan Boli and hold a religious service there. It certainly was not 
eagerness for a radical change of his world view that could have 
prompted Kodjopai. Gaan Boli was, and still is, a bulwark of tradition- 
alism, Rather, it betrays the thirst of Gaan Boli's headman for profit 
from contacts with the outside world. This situation seemed to have 
given the missionaries ample opportunity to play 'the divide and rule! 
game. They, of course, did not know about the secret negotiations 
between Kanapé and Kodjopai, taking place in May 1933. This informa- 
tion would have vanished all their hopes (Morssink 1932-33). 

Kanapé probably attempted to reestablish the ‘religious front’ that had 
worked with a modicum of success in the 1920s. Circumstances allowed 
Kanapé to beat the Christians at their own game: their front was split 
as well. Hardly had the Roman Catholic Mission entered the Upstream 
area, or the Moravian Brethren tried to regain their lost territory 
(Vernooy 1974:107-8). Wensi betted on the 'Mother Church'®; his con- 
tacts with the Herrnhutters were more superficial. The Moravians had 
settled in the Downstream area. Kanapé cordially received Moravian 
missionaries, but gave no firm commitments. 

It is hardly amazing that in this muddled situation a number of mis- 
understandings, misgivings, and suspicions arose, that so often mar 
relations between Ndjukas and Outsiders. The missionaries were 
puzzled, even exasperated; they rightly arrived at the conclusion that 
no progress towards Christianity was made. Ignorant of the rules of 
Maroon politics, where promises are not taken at face value, they were 
given to complaints about the unreliability of Ndjuka leaders. (One part 
of Morssink's important manuscript is titled: 'Is Kanapé to be trusted?') 
But in Ndjuka eyes, the missionaries with their white lies were hardly 
less reliable and certainly far more dangerous: their aim, after all, was 
to destroy the religion they all had their stakes in. Kanapé, as well as 
other leaders, reciprocated with white lies, false promises, or fault- 
finding. Reproaches of non-cooperation he countered with complaints 
and new demands. At first, he gave the Catholic missionaries the 
feeling that they were welcome, only to complain later that their incense 
spoilt his obealh. Moreover, he demanded that the pupils in the Catholic 
school would be provided with hammocks and mosquito nets, a condition 
never stipulated at the outset. He told the Herrnhutters that in the 
past their school had failed because the children did not receive meals. 
All these excuses and arguments should, of course, be understood 
against the backdrop of a continuously evolving power game. 

Relations between Ndjukas and missionaries and other Outsiders 
followed a rather rigid pattern. Morssink (1932-33) has described his 
dealings with Wensi in detail. His approach, by no means untypical was 
to take a firm, even intransigent, 'take-it-or-leave-it' attitude, in 
short, to act the boss. By creating an impression that he was in 
command of the situation, an Outsider could hope to impress the 
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Maroons. Fully convinced that Paramaribo backed the missionaries, 
Ndjukas could not dismiss the show as mere pretence. The lack of 
diplomacy in the approach of the Outsiders was almost ostentatious. 
Their tactlessness and the lack of any attempt to provide face-saving 
solutions must have struck Ndjukas as truly ogii. Invariably, they 
resorted to passive resistance. Both parties played 'a hard to get 
game’. In practice the dealings between representatives of these differ- 
ent cultures amounted to a struggle for prestige which only strikes 
later generations as ridiculous. The contacts between Morssink and 
Wensi illustrate these points; they may also explain why Wensi lost his 
chance to win sufficient outside support for overthrowing Kanapé's 
religious regime in May 1933. We will quote from Morssink's notes to 
demonstrate these points. 

In the spring of 1933, Wensi had contacted the catechist Melchert to 
win Catholic support for his ideas. Melcherts advised him to discuss 
these matters with Father Morssink personally. So Wensi announced a 
visit to Morssink. Kanapé, however, managed to forestall this. Only 
much later was Morssink to hear from this interference, so he blamed 
Wensi for an unkept appointment. At their first personal meeting, 
however, things came to a head before any of the two parties had had 
a chance to explain his attitude. 


Morssink stopped at Akekuna on his way to Gaan Boli. He wished to go 
ashore there, mainly to let Kanapé, who had attempted to deter him 
from this trip, know that he felt free to go wherever he wanted to. 

‘We announced our arrival with a horn-signal, but no one was in sight. 
After a while a boy appeared who blew on a bamboo horn. Then a few 
men came to meet me. In the background a young fellow of about 35 
years of age was to be seen. When I asked who was the captain of this 
village, this man stepped forward and asked me right away whether "my 
teacher" had not spoken about him. So he was Wensi. I gave him the 
cold shoulder, pretending that I did not notice that he invited me to 
his house. I walked back to my boat. Wensi followed me through the 
village like a dog, though I did not give him the slightest encourage- 
ment. He muttered something under his breath. For a leave-taking I 
gave him a thorough dressing-down: "You should no longer fool me. At 
least five times you let me know that you wished to see me very much. 
You promised to come to church last Sunday, but you did not show up. 
And now this here: you heard my horn-signal but stayed away. Yes, 
you even lied to me that you are a captain here, whereas these people 
here have just told me that the government has appointed no one here 
captain". 

All this I said in the presence of my boatmen and a score of vil- 
lagers, to make a fool of him. Without a handshake, or even bestowing 
a glance upon him. I left. So I really did not do much to encourage 
him. My boatmen assured me that we could count upon him to await us 
at the boat landing upon our return trip and with the purpose to get in 
my good books. I assured them that I did not believe this, as I thought 
I had put him off completely. And I proved to be right.’ (Morssink, 
1932-33.) 
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A week later Morssink returned from Gaan Boli and waited for his 
return to the coast at 'Lisieux'. He started wondering why Wensi did 
not respond to his messages. 


‘Just when I was about to leave for Albina, before sunrise, the sound 
of a bamboo-horn was to be heard. "This is Wensi", people said. I 
decided to wait somewhat longer, and went back to the guest-room of 
the house. A moment later Wensi appeared at the window. I pretended 
not to notice him. He went to Melcherts to have himself announced to 
me as Amanfu. I met him in the classroom and addressed him as the 
Wensi I had met six days before. He started by telling me that he had 
only received my message the night before [...]. I interrupted him 
immediately to say that 1 had not sent any message because I did not 
have any business to conduct with him. I made him feel my annoyance 
at his arrival this late, just before my departure. "Well, if you have 
anything to say to me, do it quickly, then". And there came the whole 
story. [...] I interrupted Wensi repeatedly, finding fault with him for 
not having come on the first day of my stay. In that case things could 
have been discussed with Kanapé. This, of course, was only to provoke 
him. 

And then, truly, I brought him down completely. Then, suddenly, I 
stated with emphasis: "Well then, if you say that you can do what you 
please, will Kanapé consent to the founding of a school at Akekuna?" 
He replied affirmatively, with great conviction. And I went on "Well 
then you start to build a school immediately [...]. And will the child- 
ren of Saniki, Fisiti, and Pikin Kondee [the three Godo Olo villages] 
come to the school too? Then discuss with your people what you will do 
to have the building completed before the dry season starts. You 
understand? You have to do it yourself, for I have no money for this. 
You say that you will do anything the missionary wishes, well then, 
there is an opportunity to show this". And he promised to do every- 
thing. Almost too good to be true.' [Which proved to be a correct 
estimate later on.] (Morssink, 1932-33.) 


Morssink's behaviour is typically ogii and runs counter to all Ndjuka 
conventions. Wensi started out by establishing contacts in the accepted 
Ndjuka way; he spoke first with the assistant, to acquaint the topman 
with the proposals he could expect. When Morssink decided to do with- 
out courtesies, Wensi must have been puzzled what to do. He wished to 
establish a link with the Roman Catholic mission without being treated 
as a naughty child. He did not follow the oft-advocated policy to bend 
rather than to break, as Morssink's boat crew predicted he would do. 
Then, at the very last moment, Wensi made another overture, perhaps 
reflecting his feeling that he could always retreat into passive resis- 
tance, should the need arise. 

Wensi had in mind to join forces with the Catholic mission to realize 
his aim of cleansing Ndjuka religion. He expected its support in this 
venture, and he promoted the cause of Christianity on the (implicit) 
condition that it should be left to his discretion what part of native 
religion should be retained. Before long, discrepancies in views 
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emerged. Wensi's warm interest in Christianity had not made him ready 
for conversion, or, as far as he personally was concerned, the abolition 
of polygyny. In Dominiki's case Wensi's attitude had been different, as 
we have seen. But as a man of importance he could ill afford to have 
only one wife, Wensi explained to the missionaries. He did send children 
of his village to school and mass, but the matter of baptism created a 
conflict. The value of some aspects of native religion, namely the 
Kumanti cult, also was a moot point. In Wensi's thinking, this cult 
served God, and the herbs used in concoctions had been created by 
God for the benefit of humanity.1° The power to exorcize evil spirits he 
also considered as God-given, so he refused to abjure either his work 
as a Kumanti medicineman or his role of exorcist. 

Wensi's religious practice was syncretistic, as it reveals elements from 
various backgrounds. Inspired as he was by Christian teaching, he 
made biblical references in his sermons. He dwelled on topics and 
figures as the creation, Sodom and Gomorrah, Abraham, God's mother 
Mary, and even on the topic of death awaiting those who persistently 
disbelieved in Jesus' suffering and atonement. He also borrowed 
liturgical elements from Catholicism. He introduced the symbol of the 
cross, among other things. Wensi also borrowed elements from Creole 
religion; he applied bleaching blue and salt. He rejected the use of 
pemba doti (white kaoline) that figured so largely in all Ndjuka spirit 
medium cults. Amanfu favoured a native colour, the red dye kusuwe 
bought from the Indians. 

The missionaries could not approve of Wensi's eclecticism. Morssink 
(1932-33) felt that he, as a matter of principle, could not be lenient 
towards any manifestation of idolatry, if only to disprove any allega- 
tions of 'Herrnhutterism', as he called it.!1 On the other hand he did 
not wish to alienate Wensi completely, although he was careful not to 
present himself as the man to whom the end justifies the means. Wensi, 
on his part, wanted to remain on good terms with the mission because 
he felt he needed the help of the Outsiders to oust the Gaan Gadu cult, 
the main obstacle to the reformation of Ndjuka religion. He believed he 
could not cope with such opponents single-handedly, the way Akalali 
would in the 1970s. 

He unfolded the following plan to missionaries. They should apply to 
the District Commissioner at Albina for an escort of soldiers. The 
presence of these armed men would be enough to keep the Ndjukas from 
offering resistance. With this support they would venture into Diitabiki 
and destroy the flagpoles and other shrines, and chop down the sacred 
silk-cotton trees. The paraphernalia of both Gaan Gadu and lesser 
deities would be desecrated. Then they would proceed to another place 
associated with this ‘abominable’ cult, Saanti Goon. This spot would be 
desecrated too, and then closed forever. Both the sacred dumping place 
and the unholy tract of forest with the skeletons were to be out of 
bounds forever. Wensi had put a first step in this direction, by 
'reddening' Weti Ede opposite Saanti Goon. But others had to help him 
to finish his work. That assistance was not easily procured in a time 
when colonial authorities would do everything to stimulate the economy 
but were less interested in fighting a costly battle with ‘superstitions’ 
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in the remote forest. Morssink must have realized that no armed inter- 
vention was to be expected from the government. However, his treat- 
ment of Wensi took away the latter's hope for any quick rapprochement 
with the Catholics. Wensi started new overtures towards Kanapé and the 
Gaan Gadu oracle, and this might have been a direct consequence of 
the unfortunate meetings with Morssink. 


4. The erosion of Wensi's power 


Morssink had put an end to any hopes Wensi might have had about 
receiving external support from missions or the government. Such 
support could only be bought at too high a price: relinquishing all that 
reminded Morssink of Ndjuka religion (Kumanti was not exempt); no- 
thing seemed sacred for the Catholic missionary. Wensi was a radical 
iconoclast, but not all his interests and views overlapped with those of 
the Roman Catholic mission. Since May 1933, after Morssink had left the 
Tapanahoni, a new round of negotiations between Akekuna and Diitabiki 
had started. Early in November 1933, Kanapé proposed to Wensi that 
they would conclude a truce; no more hostilities, no more flirting with 
the Whites. In return Wensi was welcome in his village. The Gaan Gadu 
priests assured Wensi that he would be completely free to organize 
whatever religious ritual he wished to conduct at Akekuna. Kumanti 
dances were mentioned as one example of religious ceremonies that 
Diitabiki certainly would not object to. Kanapé's trusted deputy had 
brought this message to Akekuna adding that, in the past, Kanapé had 
only been apprehensive that Wensi would perhaps betray him to the 
Whites and burn all his shrines at Diitabiki. While the last objective 
certainly used to be high on Wensi's list of priorities, after his dis- 
appointing contact with Morssink, he thought differently of it. Wensi 
responded to Kanapé that the latter could count fully now on his assist- 
ance, To celebrate the reconciliation Wensi started an extended series of 
religious rites on November 19, 1933, These probably were the great 
'dances' (pee) that serve the purpose of announcing the establishment 
of a new religious cult or movement. !? 

Kanapé's attitude towards Wensi is highly interesting. It came into the 
open when news reached him about the death of Wensi's sister Sa Tadu. 
When Tadu died, Wensi had forbidden the standard post-mortem divina- 
tion, 'the carrying of the corpse’. Hence no supernatural cause could 
be established; no mourning ritual was to be held. The deceased was 
buried the same day and a cross was placed over her grave. A melody 
was played on a bamboo horn, but tuka, the traditional songs of mourn- 
ing, were not to be sung. The descendants were forbidden to wear the 
special mourning attire, such as the obligatory white head scarf. 
Wensi's supporters apparently accepted this. But Kanapé, more than 
anyone else, demonstrated the appeal these revolutionary changes had. 
He told an Outsider (Melcherts) in glowing terms: 'He has done well!' 
No show of indignation; but the admiration for someone who has demon- 
strated that alternatives really existed. Vistas of a new world suddenly 
appeared, and Kanapé, the consummate politician, could not hide his 
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excitement. Wensi meant business indeed! 

Admiration for daring innovations aside, Kanapé cherished no illusions 
anymore about Wensi. New proposals by Wensi to the Roman Catholics 
must have made Kanapé apprehensive soon. He again began postponing 
a general meeting of 'the twelve clans', knowing that Wensi's prestige 
was still formidable. The concessions which Wensi and his followers 
demanded would mean nothing else but the destruction of the Gaan 
Gadu cult. Requests from the prophet to convene the meeting reached 
Kanapé in April and May 1934. In June, Kanapé finally gave in and the 
"twelve clan palaver' was held. The catechist was not invited for the 
meeting. Afterwards Wensi reported to the mission post that he had 
demanded that the whole of the Tapanahoni would be open for the 
Roman Catholics. Not only were they to receive permission to build 
schools, they should also be encouraged to found churches. Not the 
Herrnhutters, but the Roman Catholic mission should bring the Ndjukas 
to Christianity. The Gaan Gadu and Sweli of Diitabiki were to be 
thrown into the river, silk-cotton trees chopped down, and no corpse 
should ever again be carried in post-mortem divination. 

Although Wensi could report to Melcherts that the Piika, Pinasi, and 
Dju clans were behind him, from the same statement it is also apparent 
that he was not able to convince the whole group. Nevertheless, Wensi 
announced that he would then go ahead with the four clans mentioned, 
Certainly they would invite the mission to build churches in their 
villages. Perhaps they would even leave the Tapanahoni and settle on 
the coast. Another 'twelve clan council’ convened in August 1934, while 
great religious dances had been held at Akekuna and in the old capital 
Puketi in July. The aim of this ritual was to reconciliate the Amanfu 
spirit with the Ndjuka people; this series of religious dances and rites 
took several weeks to be completed. However, there was so much resis- 
tance to Wensi's plan from most clans (the four allies excepted) that 
Wensi did not really gain from the encounter. Some Bilo headmen an- 
nounced that they would open their part of the river to the Herrn- 
hutters; others did not respond at all, which in Ndjuka society meant 
that they were opposed to Wensi's proposals. 

During this or the following year, many of his assistants started to 
spend more time at Siiba Kiiki, Wensi's forest camp that he had expand- 
ed into a religious centre. These followers began building houses at 
Siiba Kiiki, and the exorcist rites drew many away from Akekuna to 
this new religious boom town. But other developments were less favour- 
able for Wensi. Early in 1935, the coastal Cottica area became Wensi's 
field of operations. We are uncertain about Wensi's motives. However, 
the move to the Cottica certainly meant that he conceded that things 
were not going well for him on the Tapanahoni. The stalemate at the 
"twelve clan palaver' of November 1934 had hurt him more than the 
‘established’ cults. A new religious leader's campaign should not lose 
momentum. This may have been Wensi's main reason for letting his 
assistants continue at Siiba Kiiki, while he himself sought new acclaim 
in the Cottica region. In March 1935, District Commissioner Wong, a 
keen observer of Ndjuka culture, travelled to Tukopi on the Courmotibo 
River, a tributary of the Cottica, to make investigations about a 'new' 
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prophet that had arisen. Apparently, the authorities on the coast knew 
next to nothing about the events on the Tapanahoni in the two pre= 
ceding years; knowledge of Wensi appears to have circulated in small 
groups of Catholic and Protestant missionaries. 

Wong wrote: 

'A certain Wensi testified that a spirit possessed him who had ordered 
him to destroy all idols, and to call on the Bush Negroes to embrace 
the Christian religion of the One and Only God. He asked for active 
participation and also protection [by the government], so that he could 
send the children to school. From all over the region Bush Negroes 
flocked to his village’. 13 

A few weeks later, Wong wrote a letter to the Governor of Suriname 
about the Wensi movement!‘, setting forth some points to his superior 
that seemed most relevant for understanding the movement. After 
visiting Wensi's headquarters at Tukopi on the Courmotibo River, Wong 
wrote that a crowd of visitors passed through the prophet's village 
every day, seeking treatment for diseases. He observed that Wensi's 
paraphernalia were a little bow, strung to one shoulder, and an arrow 
held in his hand; these were the symbols of his new creed. Wensi ex- 
plained to the District Commissioner that the Holy Spirit had taken 
possession of him; and that God had ordered him to destroy all idols. 
Upon receiving these instructions he had visited the villages, and burnt 
all shrines, without any resistance on the part of the local population. 
Now he had come to the Cottica and had almost completed the assign- 
ment of removing all obeahs and fetishes. He boasted to have destroyed 
even ancestor shrines ('flag poles'). He had sent children to school. 
Some of Wensi's disciples mentioned points to the District Commissioner 
that their leader did not care to discuss, for instance, that Wensi 
boasted he could make people invulnerable against fire. Wherever Wensi 
went, the bow and arrow symbol had replaced the 'white pieces of cloth’ 
(Wong is referring to the ancestor shrines). Wensi had destroyed the 
Akomwoi, the shrine of Dominiki. Moreover, Wensi claimed that Kanapé 
had declared himself in favour of Wensi's undertaking. Wong suggested 
that the authorities would not intervene, unless Wensi offended prin- 
ciples of law, social order, or morality. 

A month later, in May 1935, Wong!® could report that Wensi's move- 
ment was gaining in popularity among the Cottica Ndjukas, particularly 
among his clansmen, the Pinasi. Wensi took up residence in the village 
of Langa Uku on the Cottica with the declared intention to be nearer to 
the Catholic mission post at Tamarin, so that he could supervise the 
attendance of Ndjuka school children, Whether the change in residence 
was prompted by these motives alone, or mainly, is doubtful. What he 
did do, however, was to oblige the Catholic mission at Tamarin greatly 
by first announcing a fast that corresponded with the last week of Lent 
(the Good Week), and second by sending twenty children to the school 
at Tamarin.!® 

It is interesting to note that Wensi profited very little from these 
developments. Certainly, after the spectacular 'shipment' of school 
children which established his name with the Catholic mission as a 
rather trustworthy ally, he quite suddenly left the Cottica region to 
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settle at Bigi Ston on the Marowijne near Albina. There he stayed from 
December 1935 until May 1936, living off Marius Vanodoe's (his host) 
money and taking sexual advantage of his wife. In brief, he started 
imitating Akule and Dominiki in adopting an ogii life style. Although 
Marius! wife protested that Wensi had raped her, he rubbed salt into 
Marius' wounds by threatening him with punishment unless he paid a 
fine of fl. 2.50. Put under pressure by his relatives, Marius paid the 
fine. Yet, Marius' wife fell ill, and she began to name Wensi as the 
source of her sickness, Wensi had subdued her with witchcraft, she 
alleged, and in her view this had both caused her disgrace and her 
ill-health. Shortly before she died, on November 14, 1936, she again 
accused Wensi of witchcraft. 

The death of Marius' wife caused considerable tension between her 
clan, the Misidyan, and Wensi's relatives, the Pinasi. Young men from 
the Misidyan clan claimed that Wensi had molested their wives as well. 
District Commissioner Wong called for a council of all headmen in the 
Cottica and Courmotibo region to prevent the outbreak of fighting. The 
council convened in late 1936, but was not successful in forestalling 
hostilities: several clansmen of Wensi were beaten up, others were 
threatened. The council presented the following complaints to the 
District Commissioner: Wensi exploited the Cottica Ndjukas by living at 
their expense; he was a sexually depraved person; and seemed to have 
gained the interest and secured protection from both the Government 
and the Christian missions. According to the District Commissioner, the 
headmen would not allow Wensi to settle in the Cottica region. Laying 
some of the blame at the door of the missions and the Government was a 
tactical move on the part of the Cottica headmen: if unrest continued 
they would assert that the backing given to Wensi by the Outsiders was 
to be faulted. And the headmen were not alone in suspecting mission- 
aries and certain colonial authorities of demonstrating interest in, and 
perhaps even sympathy for, Wensi's movement. Governor Kielstra up- 
braided Marowijne's District Commissioner Wong for embarking, at his 
own initiative, on an investigation of ‘religious movements among 
primitive tribes'. From the District Commissioner's response to this 
complaint!’, it is clear that he understood that such investigations 
would not bring acclaim. 'Better leave them alone', was Governor Kiel- 
stra's policy. While being the most authoritarian of the twentieth- 
century governors, Kielstra strongly advocated that the administration 
guaranteed, or even restored, the cultural autonomy of the various 
ethnic groups in Suriname. He was opposed to all efforts at unification 
in the cultural sphere (Van Lier 1971:326-9 and Encyclopedie 1977:331). 

As a second development during the latter part of 1936 should be 
mentioned the appearance of Wensi and his assistant Andauna among the 
Paramaka. Although the Paramaka were nominally Christians - the 
Moravians had been working for them for decades - their cultural 
heritage had not lost its appeal. 

Thanks to an eyewitness report!* of Herrenberg, the missionary 
stationed at Langa Tabiki, we know details about Amanfu's iconoclastic 
drive in this region, and its preliminaries. A Paramaka village headman 
had sent his sister to the prophet for treatment; this headman sub- 
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sequently became the pivotal figure among the protagonists. At first, 
Abunawooko, the Paramaka Chief, was opposed to the cleansing of his 
villages. Even after some time had elapsed, according to the Moravian 
missionary, the Chief was still opposed to the plan. But when it became 
plain that the mass of the Paramaka people wished the prophet to come, 
Wensi's adherents shouldered the responsibility and invited him, Wensi 
arrived on August 4, 1936. He camped at the mission site, probably to 
demonstrate his affinity with Christianity, a gesture which was gener- 
ally appreciated. Again, according to Herrenberg, the Chief did not 
show himself while the prophet was in action, 

Wensi's activities and message were the same as among the Ndjukas of 
the Tapanahoni and Cottica areas: he desecrated shrines and advocated 
Christianity. After he had cleansed a village, he had a pole erected 
which carried his insignia on top: a bow and arrow pointing towards 
heaven, 

According to this Moravian's account, influential elders let it be 
known that they remained opposed to the prophet, and Wensi thought it 
wise to leave. He never finished his task of cleansing the villages of 
witchcraft and evil spirits. His services were so much in demand, he 
stated, that he saw himself obliged to leave earlier than expected. The 
Paramakas were not sure afterwards what to think; Herrenberg noted a 
certain disappointment. They had entertained high hopes and after the 
prophet's departure they felt worse off than before. 

A rather different account emerges from official documents, namely 
the correspondence and diaries of District Commissioner Wong. Accord- 
ing to Wong, when Wensi passed through Paramaka on his way back to 
the Tapanahoni during august 1936, the Paramaka headmen and the 
Moravian missionary Herrenberg asked him to cleanse the area. Wensi 
burnt several shrines and exorcized spirits. However, he declined to 
finish this work. Instead he promised the Paramaka Christian community 
to help them by charging his assistant Andauna, a Ndjuka!%, with the 
completion of the task. After some hesitation, Andauna arrived in 
October 1936 and continued with Wensi's cleansing operations. This came 
to a halt in December when the District Commissioner started an inquiry 
into the causes for unrest in Paramaka territory. 

When questioned by District Commissioner Wong the Paramaka Chief 
Abunawooko gave the following statement. 

‘Andauna is possessed by Amanfu, the same spirit that seized Wensi. 
Andauna exorcized evil spirits telling the Moravians that Church ser- 
vices could wait until he had finished his work. Andauna lived at the 
people's expense. In a trance, his followers burnt the houses of two 
headmen.' 

In his report Wong noticed that Abunawooko had come to accept An- 
dauna. For a brief period, police working with the Commissioner's office 
detained Andauna, perhaps as a result of the Chief's testimony to 
Wong. When interrogated about his destructive actions in the Paramaka 
villages Andauna felt little inclination to defend himself: 'I have been 
assisting Wensi for two and a half years with the permission of Kanapé. 
Why such a fuss all of a sudden?! was his response to police officials. 
Andauna probably left the area at the request or order of the police. 
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Many years later he won himself a reputation as a Kumanti medicineman 
in the coastal region?°, often staging Kumanti dances involving unusual 
feats such as fire dances, and often in response to requests from tour 
operators working from Paramaribo. 


5, Wensi returns to the Tapanahoni 


Wensi's move back to the Tapanahoni - by way of Paramaka territory - 
should be mentioned as a significant development in 1936. Perhaps this 
is another indication of how soon enthusiasm evaporated once opposition 
was encountered. The fairly long period of stay at Marius Vanodoe's 
camp by itself was a sign of Wensi's vacillation: should he go on with 
his assault on the entrenched religious groups in Ndjuka society or 
could he rest on his laurels? It was perhaps the outright opposition of 
Vanodoe's kinsmen that made him decide to return to the Tapanahoni. 
On the other hand, the very fact that he could go back to Siiba Kiiki, 
his new ritual centre, is in itself proof that he still enjoyed con- 
siderable support in his native area. 

The District Commissioner, however, was less than enthusiastic about 
Wensi's change of residence. He was apprehensive of Kanapé and his 
Gaan Gadu devotees, who could instigate more hostilities on the Tapana- 
honi. A Catholic missionary, Wortelboer, was successful in reassuring 
the Commissioner that Wensi's return would cause no untoward disturb- 
ances. The missionary asserted that Wensi's only aim was to convert his 
own kinsmen, the Pinasi, to his views: 'He seeks to make this tribe big 
and powerful, and knowledge is power [...] and this means schools [to 
Wensi]. Wensi plans to settle in his clan's village, also in deference to 
Kanapé, who in his turn fears Wensi.'?! 

The Commissioner received a similarly reassuring note from a forest 
ranger whom he had asked to gather information on this topic. The 
agent responded that Kanapé depicted Wensi as 'a combatant against 
Wenti, evil spirits employed by some Bush Negroes to harm others, 
[...] an abuse that consists of all sorts of hocus-pocus with the aim of 
getting a grip on other people. Kanapé approves that this was brought 
to a halt [by Wensi].'?? 

For the year of 1937 we have no records from missionary journals or 
government correspondence. Wensi had withdrawn to Siiba Kiiki where 
he treated patients and exorcized spirits. Throughout the year and the 
following one, Wensi remained in contact with the Roman Catholic 
mission. Father Coppelmans visited Wensi at Siiba Kiiki with the purpose 
of establishing a second Catholic school in the area and building a 
church in one of the villages that were under Wensi's sway. On the 
whole, Wensi's response must have sounded positive to missionaries, as 
they remained his staunchest supporters during those years. Wensi had 
gathered a group of supporters around him, mostly drawn from the 
ranks of the opposition (Pinasi, Pataa, Pikaa, and Dju clans). These 
followers felt themselves to be 'the elect'. They showed a strong sense 
of solidarity and displayed membership of the 'sect' with insignia: 
miniature replicas of the Amanfu bow and arrow, to be hung on the 
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bows of their canoes. 

Some time during 1938 the truce with Kanapé came to an end. The 
Gaan Gadu priesthood arrived at the conclusion that cooperation with 
Wensi and his Catholic supporters would not last long. This coalition, it 
must have seemed at Diitabiki, could only have one aim: to destroy 
their cult. Highly interesting entries in the log-book of the District 
Commissioner for Marowijne, reveal that tension. On June 22, 1938 he 
wrote: 

'The leader of the freight carriers, Lanté, son of Kanapé, delivered a 
message from Gaanman Amatodja [1937-1947] today requesting support 
as Wensi continued to cause turmoil. In trance he had threatened to 
burn down the houses of opponents. A palaver had been held but 
Amatodja had come to the conclusion that things could get out of hand 
easily if Wensi would persist’. 

The Commissioner replied that he could on no account tolerate fights, 
and that he left it to the Chief to take the necessary action; he sug- 
gested that the firebrand be brought to his office at Albina, if need 
be. Responsibility for any mishaps that would occur, however, lay with 
the Chief only (District Commissioner's monthly report to Governor, 
June 22, 1938). 

Another entry in the District Commissioner's log-book states that 
Chief Amatodja had come down to Albina in person, escorted by some of 
his captains, to lodge complaints against the prophet and the Roman 
Catholic teacher at the mission post. It was alleged that both of them 
had caused trouble in the Godo Olo villages. Some of their adherents 
kept harassing other inhabitants of those villages, and in general 
demonstrated a lack of respect for the headmen. At Diitabiki the Cath- 
olic teacher confided in his school children about his problems with the 
Chief and his captains. This already had the effect of making the 
children impudent towards their elders. Because of these problems a 
number of parents had taken their children from the school (District 
Commissioner's monthly report to Governor, August 29, 1938). 

During August 1938 a confrontation took place between, on the one 
hand, the party of Wensi backed by the Catholic mission, and the Gaan 
Gadu priests on the other. Gaan Gadu's priests blamed Wensi for the 
theft of some of their most sacred obeah, while the school children were 
suspected to have stolen a pot with a potion belonging to the deity 
(probably the Sweli potion). Wensi and the local Catholic priest were 
summoned to Diitabiki - the mission post was situated on an island 
opposite the village - to justify their behaviour. According to Catholic 
sources? Wensi was afraid to leave his village. The Vicar Apostolic of 
Suriname, solicited the help of Governor Kielstra to support vigorously 
the new Paramount Chief of the Ndjukas, Amatodja. The Catholics 
argued that such support might encourage the Chief to throw off the 
yoke of Kanapé, who was still the high priest of Gaan Gadu's shrines. 
And in another communication?‘ the Vicar Apostolic informed the Gov- 
ernor that Wensi intended to start a school in his own village; he 
mentioned the possibility that Kanapé and Amatodja would act in unison 
to instill terror among people who wished their children to attend this 
school. Strong support from the Government was now needed, the 
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dignitary added. 

The Vicar Apostolic received a carefully worded response from the 
Governor, pointing out that he had very few means at his disposal to 
carry out policies as suggested by his correspondent. Governor Kielstra 
then continued to mention that he had received a communication - from 
Kanapé - informing him that Wensi, in his zeal to destroy heathen 
customs, got carried away and even began demolishing the property of 
those who had nothing to do with pagan customs. According to the 
Governor, Wensi put a charm on people, in particular on young women, 
and he indicated that this caused unrest in the Ndjuka villages. The 
Governor trusted that the Catholic mission 
‘would act with caution in their dealings with Wensi, a man who acts 
upon visions, which he claims to have had, and although no one could 
deny certain merits which had resulted from his endeavours in the 
spiritual field, that nonetheless he would appreciate it if the Mission 
would keep their support for Wensi limited to those occasions when the 
man appeared willing to restrict himself to acts that can be justified by 
social norms',?5 

The Government felt little incentive to choose sides in this conflict. 
The forces against Wensi were strong: the new Chief had come out in 
opposition to the Wensi movement; Kanapé had changed his mind and 
saw no further possibilities of reaching an agreement with Wensi. Even 
fierce opponents of Kanapé were coming over to the high priest's camp, 
notably Da Asekende, who had fought Kanapé over the question of the 
Ampuku avenging spirit during the days of Dominiki. Asekende made it 
clear to the District Commissioner that he was against a second Catholic 
school on the Tapanahoni. A few weeks later the Catholic school oppo- 
site Diitabiki burnt to the ground. An investigation was undertaken, 
but the ones responsible were not found. This signified the end of the 
Catholic Mission on the Tapanahoni. As far as we know there was never 
any other attempt to rebuild the school. The missionaries and their 
advisers must have felt discouraged by the opposition encountered and 
the lack of support from the Government. ?& 

There is no indication that, beyond the opposition clans, Wensi won 
ground in the Tapanahoni area. Neither did he succeed in transmitting 
his syncretist ideas to his followers; later’ no trace could be found of 
any impact of his views. Traditionalism prevailed. The Roman Catholic 
school failed like its Protestant forerunners. Pupils left; few Ndjukas 
hazarded to expose their children to foreign doctrine and norms for any 
length of time. At the end of 1938, or shortly thereafter, Wensi left the 
Tapanahoni for good. He settled at Langa Uku on the Cottica River 
among the Pataa, a clan closely affiliated with Wensi's own kinsmen. 


6, Wensi's last years 


Few observers have commented on the final stage of Wensi's career. 
However, for the last two years of his life (1945-47) we have a report 
by the catechist Julius Halfhide (Halfhide 1947) who worked at Langa 
Uku. Halfhide came to know the ins and outs of Wensi's doings, and 
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faithfully reported many fascinating details. Despite the close rapport 
between the two, Halfhide felt both attracted and repulsed by Wensi 
whom he considered to be possessed by the devil. 

The captain of Langa Uku no longer enjoyed any authority in his own 
village; it was Wensi who ruled the roost. His medical practice drew 
many patients, Ndjukas but also other Maroons and even Outsiders. 
Often he was engaged from early morning until late at night. The 
exorcism of evil spirits was his main activity. It seems to have been a 
most lucrative practice; Wensi received many presents, in money and in 
kind, all of which he is reputed to have redistributed. In response to a 
question from Halfhide he remarked: 'I received everything from God 
and have to hand it out to others again’. 

Wensi did not suffer rivals. He had burnt all of Dominiki's shrines, 
and suppressed other manifestations of native religion that were not 
undertaken at his instigation. Halfhide was present when Wensi, ‘in a 
bewildered state', set fire on the village headman's shrine. Torch in 
hand, brandishing his bow and arrow, red cloth tied around the hip, 
he threatened to set fire to surrounding houses as well. The occupants 
fled into the forest. Some of them enlisted the help of the missionary, 
begging him to apply his powers as a 'man of God’ as Halfhide candidly 
reports. 

'The way Wensi looked was beyond description. I was terribly afraid, 
because I never had witnessed anything like this before. Offering a 
little prayer to the memory of the Reverend Father Donders?? I went 
over to him. Meanwhile all others had left me, adjuring me not to come 
too close to him. I addressed Wensi. Upon noticing me his appearance 
changed completely. He quietly said: "Yes, my bakaa [Outsider]; I 
know what you want to say, but the problem is that the people here 
are recalcitrant and do not listen to God's word".*® He went home.! 
Later in the day the villagers returned and rendered thanks to the 
missionary. According to Halfhide, the success of his interference was 
attributed to his supernatural powers. 

No clearer proof could be given of Wensi's ambivalence about his own 
role. A man who had devoted all his emotional energy to his spiritual 
assignment would never have yielded so quickly to a fearful catechist. 
Recording polygyny, Halfhide could not accomplish more than other 
representatives of the Christian faith before him. In general, Wensi 
accepted the Christian injunctions, but he made an exception for him- 
self, And in his dealings with women he made the most of that excep- 
tional position. During his last years Wensi was married to three wives. 

Even more symptomatic of the antinomian character of Wensi's brand 
of Ndjuka religion was the humiliation of women. Wensi sometimes used 
women as footstools; sitting in his hammock he let his feet rest on a 
reclining female. Nobody of them dared to resist him. They were afraid 
that Wensi's supernatural powers would kill them if they did not follow 
all his orders to the letter. Neither did the deceived husbands venture 
to take action against the prophet. Wensi exploited those fears to the 
utmost. He humiliated these husbands by commanding them to bring 
their wives to him in person, and then perform chores for him, They 
had to chop firewood and cook a dinner for the usurper of their rights. 
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If they refused, Amanfu would kill them. 

Wensi punished a woman who had talked back to him by telling her 
that he would send an evil spirit to torment her. The poor woman raged 
like mad for three consecutive days and nights. Three, even four, men 
could hardly restrain her. The catechist Halfhide complained to Wensi 
that he found it difficult to sleep amidst the turmoil. Wensi deigned to 
relent and promised to exorcize the evil spirit. His victim was brought 
before him: he sprayed a mouthful of rainwater over her, spoke a few 
indistinct syllables and so she was liberated from the tormenting spirit. 
Halfhide recounts more instances that demonstrated the strong hold 
Wensi had over people. He could make those who disobeyed him fall into 
a swoon. They regained consciousness only when it pleased him. 

As far as the sexual conduct of others were concerned, Wensi's moral 
norms became stricter as he grew older. Halfhide noted that he took 
drastic action against adultery. A trespass like this induced him to run 
amuck, smashing whatever he found in his way and setting houses on 
fire. Again the villagers applied to the missionary, who induced the 
religious leader to accept graciously the payment of a fine instead of 
displaying such violence. The fine was high: fifteen litres of rum, 100 
guilders, nine pagne (a cloth used as a wrap-around skirt), and nine 
other pieces of cloth. Van der Linde (1956:202) noted that Wensi pro- 
posed to have women fined instead of beaten for adultery. The intro- 
duction of this measure by Wensi is no longer remembered in oral 
tradition. 

To a prophet who did not eschew theatrical performances it was 
becoming to make a dramatic conversion on his death bed. Wensi was 
baptized by the Moravian Halfhide. Two days before his death he 
admonished his people to follow his example. Moreover, the dying 
prophet strenuously pressed for a lasting abolition of the post-mortem 
divination and an immediate burial for all deceased. All deaths are 
caused by God, he argued, and he urged all to entrust themselves to 
the missionary. As for himself, he requested God's pardon for his 
pagan past, for which he deserved punishment. For this reason, people 
should not mourn him. He requested that his followers destroy all pagan 
paraphernalia belonging to him and omit all pagan ritual at his inter- 
ment. The Ndjukas of Langa Uku and surrounding villages complied 
with this last request. After Wensi's death many people were indeed 
baptized. The interest in religious teaching, however, was disappoint- 
ingly low. Baptism was probably thought a sufficient tribute to Wensi's 
ghost. 

In due time the opponents of conversion recovered the lost ground; 
many people longed back to the beliefs of the ancestors. Langa Uku 
held out for a longer period than most of the surrounding villages 
where corpses were buried only after five or six days. In 1962, when 
Kébben conducted field work at Langa Uku, he noted no striking differ- 
ences between this village and other settlements of the Cottica Ndjukas 
(Kébben, oral communication). Wensi's teachings had struck no root, 
not on the Cottica River nor on the Tapanahoni.?9 

Wensi's uniqueness among Ndjuka religious leaders lies in the fact 
that he attempted to reconcile two religious systems based on quite 
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different assumptions. The eschatological imagery of Christianity and its 
inherent radicalism stirred up his emotions, while on the other hand he 
felt equally excited by the lure of Ndjuka possession cults and the free 
rein these gave to self-assertion, for which he apparently felt a great 
need.°° It seemed that Wensi hoped to demonstrate that there existed 
no basic incongruity, nor a need to choose, between the two thought 
systems which both appeared to be incomplete. While acknowledging that 
Christianity brought important new orientations, more congruent with 
the modern world, he must also have felt that Ndjuka religion offered 
insights into the workings of human soul that Christianity neglected. 
Wensi never accomplished the task of uniting these disparate religious 
experiences. But none of his spiritual successors who attempted this 
succeeded, 

Although Wensi's religious innovations emotionally touched, and even 
partially convinced, some of his contemporaries like Gaan Gadu's high 
priest Kanapé, on the whole Wensi could not get his ideas across. Even 
the cardinal point that Amanfu was destined to be the scourge of tradi- 
tion, to purify it of unworthy elements so that it could become revital- 
izing again, was not generally appreciated. They accepted Amanfu as a 
manifestation of 'The Danger' in all its extravagant but traditional 
implications. Wensi, in turn, confirmed this interpretation by outdoing 
himself as medium. In the 1970s, and early 1980s, he is as such remem- 
bered with full admiration. 

The Christian missionaries, and the scholars who attempted to under- 
stand him, did not quite know what to think of the prophet. Their 
judgements of him varied greatly. Van der Linde pictured him as John 
the Baptist, who had taken the task upon himself to prepare the way 
for 'true religion’. He cites the following of Wensi's utterances: 'After 
me another spirit will come, more powerful than I am, that will teach 
you everything and lead you to the Church where Grangodo [The 
Supreme God] reigns' (Van der Linde 1956:202). Halfhide, on the other 
hand, saw Wensi as possessed by the devil. Morssink came closer to the 
truth when he wrote with regret: 'Wensi is not hewn out of the granite 
that is fit to serve as a basalt block in the bridgehead needed for the 
invasion of the Roman Catholic church into the pagan land of the 
Ndjukas' (Morssink 1932-33). To some extent Morssink drew the right 
conclusion; he, however, lacked understanding of the complexities of 
Wensi's emotional life, the vacillation between religious alternatives 
which were not easily reconciled. 

The missionaries could not but note the discrepancy between the 
professed Christian ideals and Wensi's stubborn clinging to ‘pagan! 
practices in his personal life. Wensi seemed opportunistic, even hypo- 
critical, like the traditional sinner who says: 'Make me chaste, Lord, 
but not yet'. The prophet's death bed conversion is a case in point. He 
showed himself ready to renounce the benefits of traditional religion at 
the moment when the forces of life were failing him, while knowing that 
such a conversion was the only way to keep the gravediggers from 
carrying his corpse in the traditional divination. Such an inquest could 
have jeopardized his estate, probably not through a post-mortem con- 
demnation of witchcraft, but rather by branding him as a 'sinner'. 
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Such behaviour seems to warrant the low esteem in which shamans are 
held; their personalities are often described as unstable and unreliable 
(see LaBarre 1972). Yet, this lack of 'character' may be due to an 
allegiance to several incompatible ideas, and also to a superior intel- 
ligence or intuition. Religious leaders of this type always make high 
demands on the capabilities of their environment to understand them. In 
the emotional process of groping for solutions they first make one state- 
ment, then another that seems contradictory to the first one. The point 
probably is that these statements should not be considered as a definite 
summing-up of their position. Particularly in the formative period of 
their career a variety of often contradictory viewpoints may be expect- 
ed. Wensi appears never to have reached the stage of ‘definite’ views. 
Difficulties stemming from tortuous emotional and mental processes 
involved in the creation of a new religious or world view hamper any 
attempt at explaining the acts, motives and views, the success and 
failures of a religious leader such as Wensi. This is compounded further 
by the fact that Wensi often skillfully played the role of politician, 
pitting one group against the other. For years, he had the full support 
of the Roman Catholic mission, while the Moravians were not his allies. 
Yet, on his death bed, it was a Moravian catechist who converted him. 

Apart from all these obstacles in gaining an understanding of a man 
such as Wensi, there is the inherent difficulty of feeling empathy with a 
creative personality in a culture which is foreign to almost all of his 
chroniclers. In the case of Wensi, the obvious ethnocentrism on the 
part of Europeans and other Outsiders who were in contact with him, 
has so far prevented a proper evaluation of this Afroamerican 
coryphaeus. As discussed above, many of the misunderstandings be- 
tween Ndjuka religious leaders and their Christian counterparts can be 
attributed to flawed communications. The inability of the latter group to 
make a proper estimate of the position of native leaders and the role of 
their rhetoric blurs the picture. Adding to these problems was a con- 
fusion between the standards of Ndjukas and Outsiders in gauging the 
strength of a personality and capabilities for leadership. 

It is easy, and even fashionable, nowadays to blame the worldly and 
ecclesiastical representatives of a colonial society for their lack of 
understanding of the subject peoples within their domain. Although 
their judgement on native religious leaders was often unreasonably 
harsh, there are some traits in Wensi and other leaders that justify a 
wariness on their part. The way Wensi intimidated people with threats 
to have recourse to supernatural powers is an example that comes to 
mind. Also, the instrumental use he made of other persons for his own 
glorification, and the outrageous treatment of women whom he was 
attracted to, followed by the humiliation of their husbands, these are as 
much an outrage to 'modern', ‘liberal’ sensibilities as to old-fashioned 
Christian missionaries. Mercenary traits were not strongly developed in 
Wensi, but in other leaders these were far more conspicuous. What is 
highly significant for an interpretation of leaders of Wensi's type is that 
some of the traits sanctioned by both Amanfu and Na Ogii devotees go 
against the basic tenets of Ndjuka law and morality as much as they 
conflict with colonial law and morality. Prohibited and morally ambiguous 
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inclinations reappear and are applauded in every new medium. Both 
Amanfu and Na Ogii cults have strong moral but also equally impressive 
amoral overtones. The latter should not be overlooked, and particularly 
not because they seem to strike responsive chords in Ndjuka souls. 


7. Variety in antinomian cults 


The intellectual and emotional dimensions of spirit mediumship, and of 
religious movements, can best be studied in their most articulate ad- 
vocates. Wensi was certainly among the most creative mediums of the 
great antinomian cults, the Na Ogii and Amanfu traditions. His pro- 
gramme had far-reaching religious and political goals. An additional 
advantage is that we know relatively much about him. These are our 
reasons for taking cues from Wensi's performance for an assessment of 
the meaning of the antinomian opposition movements. 

As a political actor, Wensi was less successful. It would fall to 
Akalali, many years later, to implement the main issues of Wensi's 
programme. Perhaps Akalali's success can simply be attributed to the 
fact that, forty years later, people had become more receptive to 
change and other alternatives. Maybe Akalali was a more sober-minded 
politician who made less demands on his followers, and therefore helped 
them to adjust to the pace of innovation. At any rate, Akalali was less 
original; he simply borrowed from both Dominiki and Wensi. After 
Wensi's death no more was heard from Amanfu until the late 1960s when 
Amelikan claimed mediumship. In the meantime, some minor leaders 
appeared on the scene. The most prominent characteristic of the period 
between Wensi's departure from the Tapanahoni and the emergence of 
Akalali (roughly 1940-1970) is the absence of powerful reform movements 
or visionary individuals with wide support among Ndjukas. 

Of interest is the variety in antinomian movements. Dominiki's move- 
ment differed from Wensi's cult and both resembled Akule's cult only 
partially. Dominiki sought and attained legitimacy. Around 1920 up until 
1932 Dominiki's Akekuna was one of the centres of established Ndjuka 
religion, one of the chief props of the 'religious front' that took shape 
in 1920 or early in 1921. Dominiki established a ‘working relationship! 
with the Gaan Gadu priesthood, something Akule never strove for. 
Kanapé, high priest of those days, allowed Dominiki to collect God's 
cargoes (Gadu lai) on at least one occasion. The three or four-yearly 
Sweli ritual was once held at Akekuna. Dominiki never mounted icono- 
clastic purges; instead, Dominiki 'worked' with the Chief. Such cooper- 
ation must have been welcomed at Diitabiki, although it had its price. 
Apart from key rites (and their income presumably) that were redirect- 
ed, Dominiki succeeded in dragging Kanapé's relatives into a guilt-and- 
submission relationship involving an avenging spirit of the Ampuku 
type. The ritual 'grooming’ (seeka) of the Ampuku spirit came at a 
hefty price, as Wensi would remind the Ndjukas many years later. Yet, 
at crucial moments such as the Great Boat Strike of 1921, Diitabiki 
could count on Dominiki's support. Noteworthy too is Dominiki's found- 
ing of the Suudati (Soldiers) cult. Part of the spiritual forces of Na 
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Ogii were channeled into this new spirit medium cult, a form of rou- 
tinization. These servants of Na Ogii were 'groomed' as other pos- 
sessing spirits were. Humans could come to know their spiritual prefer- 
ences and sentiments, which meant that these forces could be placated 
if need arose. 'Dangerousness' remained a characteristic of the Suudati 
cult, but among those lesser mediums it was a more a show of tough- 
ness and a form of naughtiness than a threat to the status quo. It 
certainly had none of the unpredictable and truly ogii aspects of 
Akule's or Wensi's mediumship. 

The wholesale destruction of Dominiki's ritual centre only forebode 
several other violent purges, directed at spirit medium or ancestor 
shrines in villages where Wensi's authority was sufficiently respected. 
Although Wensi considered himself medium to a Kumanti or 'Super 
Kumanti' spirit, the natural opposite to the Ampuku pantheon of Akule 
and Dominiki, he fully belonged to the antinomian tradition of religious 
leadership. Up until his last days at Langa Uku his violence and 
destructiveness, and his willful humiliation of some female followers and 
their husbands scared Ndjukas in the Cottica Region. In Wensi, too, 
one notices opposition to convention or morality. He is on record as 
setting at least one moon house on fire. Although we have no evidence 
that he preached amorality in public, there is an unmistakable duplicity 
in his views. On several occasions, he went as far as stating that 
certain moral precepts had to be affirmed as binding on his lesser 
subjects, but not himself. He frequently defended monogamous mar- 
riage, for instance, when he sent Dominiki's second and third wife back 
to their families. But when queried by missionaries it became plain that 
such rules did not apply to himself. As Akule before him, Wensi de- 
fended 'the rights of the powerful’. Wensi's programme for reform was 
simply too ambitious. At several occasions Wensi had made it clear that 
he wished to remove both the Gaan Gadu cult and traditional funerary 
institutions such as 'the carrying of the corpse’. Early in his career he 
gained and lost again the sympathy of acting Chief Kanapé by first 
destroying the ritual centre at Akekuna, and then threatening Kanapé 
himself. The revolutionary changes sought by Wensi probably came too 
early in Ndjuka history. The ritual centre at Diitabiki recovered from 
the shock of Wensi's assault, and managed to dominate Ndjuka religious 
life for another generation. Far-reaching religious reform had to await 
the 1970s with the emergence of the gifted rebel prophet Akalali. 


Chapter XII 


RESTORATION (1938-1972) 


Main Characters 

Tesi or Temisi: Pataa clan, medium of Mi Gaanda (1940s-1952). 

Angosu Kaabu: Pinasi clan, medium of Mi Gaanda (ca. 1953-1957). 

Kaabu: Dju clan, medium of Dominiki's ghost, and medium of Mi Gaanda 
(1959-1963). 

Amelikan or Ameli, Asimfu: brother of Akoontu Velanti, high priest of 
the Gaan Gadu cult, medium of Amanfu (1966-present). 

Akoontu Velanti: Paramount Chief of the Ndjukas (term of office 
1951-1964), high priest of Gaan Gadu cult. 

Gazon Asidonopo Matodja: Paramount Chief of the Ndjukas (term of 
office 1966-present). 

Pengel, Johan (born 1916, died 1970): Prime Minister of Suriname (term 
of office 1963-1969), most influential of Suriname's politicians in the 
period before independence (1975), founder of the Nationale Partij 
Suriname (NPS) and architect of its political machine. 


Scene 

Diitabiki: residence of the Paramount Chief and the high priest of the 
Gaan Gadu cult. 

Loabi-Sanbendumi: villages of the Pataa and Pinasi clans. 

Godo Olo villages: residence of Kaabu's Dju clan. 
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1. Quiet years 


Not only did Wensi destroy Dominiki's cult, he had also compelled 
Kanapé and his Gaan Gadu (or Sweli) priests to remain on the defens- 
ive. Diitabiki had looked to Wensi for cues about the future, not the 
other way round. Wensi came close to a frontal assault on the Gaan 
Gadu cult itself. He declared funerary rites, which were key institu- 
tions underpinning the cult's network of dependency and tribute rela- 
tionships, wasteful and wicked. The attraction that men of Kanapé's 
position demonstrated to this revolutionary rhetoric exposed the weak- 
ness of the religious centre: it appeared to be doubtful about the 
course taken by its founder Saka half-a-century earlier. Wensi's words 
and actions had called into question the moral supremacy of Gaan 
Gadu's precepts in a more fundamental way than Dominiki had done. 
Dominiki had sought acceptance by 'the twelve clans', hence his willing- 
ness to compromise. Wensi never strove for settlements or compromises; 
his message did not allow the assimilation with other main Ndjuka cults. 

The turning point was 1935. Kanapé's strategy to stall Wensi's cam- 
paign began to show results. Wensi's move to the Cottica, where he 
could obtain new and spectacular results, without having to expect a 
major confrontation, worked well for the time being. On the other hand, 
it also was an indication of impatience and a first sign of Wensi's doubts 
about his own assignment. Soon there were to be clearer signs and 
even a lack of resolution. His withdrawal to Vanodoe's camp at Bigi 
Ston for six months is such a pointer. For a revolutionary to hide in a 
remote bush camp was to accept a loss in momentum that could become 
fatal to the whole campaign. 

When Wensi returned to the Tapanahoni in August 1936 that momentum 
was never regained. Conflicts between Wensi and the Gaan Gadu cult 
soon flared up. The showdown followed in August-September 1938. 
Governor Kielstra's reluctance to back the Catholics in their attempt to 
let Wensi prepare the ground for their missionaries, made Wensi one of 
the losers in this confrontation: he had not succeeded in getting 
Government police assistance for a cleaning-up of Gaan Gadu's shrines. 
The Catholics evacuated the Tapanahoni; the Moravians remained in the 
Downstream area near Saaye, where their mission post Karmel had been 
founded in 1938. This occurred soon after Wensi had departed for the 
Cottica. The Gaan Gadu cult quickly gained in strength as is evident 
from missionary reports from the Tapanahoni (SZ 1942, 2(3):2-4;2(4): 
3-4;1944,13(9):3). During the 1950s the Moravian missionaries at their 
Cottica post of Wan Hati regularly mentioned the Gaan Gadu centre at 
Agiti Ondoo as their most formidable foe (see Jaarverslagen 1950-51, 
1953,1955-57,1959). Yet, the revolutionary tradition of Na Ogii and 
Amanfu had not been erased; it was dormant and betrayed itself by new 
eruptions. These were not on a par with the spectacular feats of Akule, 
Dominiki, or Wensi, but they demonstrated the vitality of the revol- 
utionary tradition. Male and female mediums, from both traditions, came 
to the fore for a few years and then disappeared without ever having 
made their mark in the way their predecessors had done. Such at least 
was the situation between 1938 and 1972. 
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2. Tesi (1940s-1952) 


Dominiki spent his last years at Langa Uku on the Cottica River. 
Dominiki sent 'greetings' to Da Tesi, a Pataa from the same village who 
claimed to be possessed by a powerful invading spirit. Tesi's spirit 
reputedly responded to Dominiki's greetings: 'Right, I warned you but 
you paid no heed. Now I'll play "a game of snails" [nkola] with you.' 
This was interpreted as meaning that the spirit would take another 
vessel, just as snails occasionally shed their shells. Such formal ex- 
changes also demonstrated that an older medium approved of his suc- 
cessor, It meant that Dominiki saw Tesi as working within the Na Ogii 
tradition. Akalali considered Tesi to be one of the greatest of his 
predecessors.! Tesi, Akalali insisted, was the first one to be medium to 
Saanti Goon Futuboi (servant of Saanti Goon's deity), another emanation 
of Na Ogii. As Dominiki before him, an entourage of 'Soldiers', mediums 
of Suudati spirits, assisted Tesi. The similarities do not stop here. Tesi 
drew on the same myths as Dominiki before him. An anthropologist who 
worked at Langa Uku in 1961 and 1962, wrote the following about Tesi. 

'The name Hitler is familiar, but typically has been incorporated into 
their own mythology: years ago a powerful medicine-man [obiaman] of 
the Ndjukas was captured by the whites. After his death, he had some 
evil spirits take possession of a number of whites, among whom was 
Hitler, so that they began to fight among themselves. Da Tesi [another 
successful obiaman] then helped to fight Hitler, by making medicine to 
free him of his evil spirit. A lieutenant from the city came to thank him 
for that, and offered him a knife as a present.' (Kébben 1968:64.) 


3, Angosu Kabu (ca. 1953-1957) 


On the Tapanahoni another Pinasi, Angosu Kabu from the village of 
Loabi, fostered by Gaanman Oseisie in the beginning of the century, 
took up the tradition of Mi Gaanda mediumship, from which Wensi had 
deviated in such a spectacular manner. The spirit invaded him in the 
earlier days of Akoontu Velanti's chieftainship (1951-1964). His career 
was a short one; he only 'worked' - as it is expressed - with Mi 
Gaanda for about three years. But he did so in the grand old manner. 
He sent many men on hunting parties to provide for huge communal 
meals, and the dances in honour of this guardian spirit attracted 
crowds. Older people still remember these occasions with nostalgia. 

Not much is known about Angosu, but in many respects he behaved 
exactly like other leaders of the antinomian cults; he played the role of 
'the wild one', 'the dangerous man'. No iconoclastic or revolutionary 
acts are reported about him, but this was not due to any lack of self- 
assertion. This quality is put in perspective by the way in which he 
brought a vengeance spirit over the Pataa of Loabi village. A woman's 
fickleness aroused it. Shortly before Mi Gaanda came over Angosu, he 
expressed the wish to marry Ma Pute, Dominiki's daughter from the 
Pataa clan. She consented, but later deceived Angosu by dropping him 
in favour of the new Chief Akoontu Velanti. Whether this shortened the 
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incubation process that precedes public manifestation of a spirit or not, 
fact is that shortly thereafter Mi Gaanda seized Angosu. The first 
priority of the spirit was to take up the cudgels for Angosu in the 
quarrel over Ma Pute. Mi Gaanda told Pute that she could do as she 
Pleased but that he would make her feel his revenge in the near 
future. When she fell ill some time later, it was attributed to a malig- 
nant Ampuku spirit sent by the jilted lover. Attempts to reconcile Mi 
Gaanda and persuade him to take back the scourge were in vain. His 
medium stated that the spirit felt that if he allowed himself to be molli- 
fied, there was to be no guarantee that people would properly serve 
him. The Pataa elders did what they could to tame the spirit, and after 
many exertions their efforts seemed to be crowned with success: Pute 
became medium of a 'groomed' Ampuku deity, a spirit that on certain 
conditions promises to cease his anger and henceforward act as a 
guardian spirit. Nonetheless the illness returned and Pute died. The 
Ampuku spirit was singled out as the supernatural cause of her death. 

After her death the Ampuku continued to harass the Pataa; it mani- 
fested itself now with this, then with another lineage member and with- 
stood any attempt to master it. It made the invaded persons utter wild 
screams. None of these mediums made any clear pronouncements. Many 
years later, in 1962 at last, the Pataa elders managed to reconcile it. Mi 
Gaanda then was no longer associated with the spirit seizures: the deity 
was treated like any other Ampuku spirit. The cult of Mi Gaanda lay 
dormant again from approximately 1955, the time of Angosu's death, to 
the rise of Sa Kaabu as a new star. 

Notable is the ascendancy gained over people by even a leader of 
minor stature. The Pataa felt they could hardly cope with the afflictions 
brought over them by Mi Gaanda. The many victims of spirit visitation 
in the afflicted lineage had the greatest difficulty to be articulate. A 
spirit that declines to mention its name and assignment is extremely 
hazardous for a medium. It means that the spirit seeks no compromise 
with its medium and her relatives, therefore the yoke of retribution 
cannot be thrown off, The symptoms were uncontrolled behaviour and 
inarticulate screamings. It is not reported whether the people invaded 
were ill. The willingness of so many to succumb to spirit visitation 
conveyed an impression of passivity, even grovelling before an over- 
powering spirit. 

Such passivity is even more characteristic of relations between leaders 
and followers in the Akule and Wensi movements. Followers renounce 
their personal autonomy; they declare themselves overawed and power- 
less. A marked dominant position by the leader in sexual relationships 
with female acolytes further serves to stress the abandonment of ego 
resistance. Swooning in the presence of the leader is a rather literal 
sign of submission - the abdication of ego. Submission and domination 
are basic to all forms of possession in the antinomian traditions of Na 
Ogii and Amanfu. In this respect there is hardly any difference 
between the great and less prominent leaders, the difference is in the 
quantity and scope of their ambition, never in its direction or quality. 
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4. Kaabu (1959-1963) 


We have met Sa Kaabu in our opening passages as the singer at in 
front of Gaan Gadu's oracle in Diitabiki in 1961. She was a pretty 
young woman of the slender type, with boyish characteristics. Sa Kaabu 
started her career as a religious leader in a tentative way by becoming 
possessed by the ghost of Dominiki, the Ndjuka founder of the Mi 
Gaanda cult. Such a claim to be vehicle of the ghost of the deceased 
medium of an important spirit often is an intermediate step before 
grasping the full status of medium of the deity itself. Later, if the 
aspirant feels equal to the challenge, he or she may assert himself as 
medium of the deity, but if, on the other hand, the role proves to be 
too demanding, or responses are not encouraging enough, the only 
option open is to remain medium of the ancestor spirit. The aspirant 
tries on the garb to see whether it fits, as it were, Anautan was an 
example of the last type of medium - he was surpassed by Dominiki and 
probably felt content to continue as Akule's medium. Akule demon- 
strated the other option: he began as a medium of Dikii's ghost, and 
later successfully claimed to be possessed by Na Ogii as well. 

Kaabu could easily bring forward claims to possession by Dominiki's 
ghost. She was a Dju from Pikin Kondee, one of the three Godo Olo 
villages. One of her classificatory grandmothers was Ma Beke, Domi- 
niki's wife who had deserted him, and who had refused to grant him 
any rights over their children. After Dominiki's death Beke was seized 
by the ghost of her late husband that visited her to get revenge. This 
spirit then had become an avenging spirit for the lineage, and later, 
after Beke's death, it manifested itself with Kaabu. This occurred early 
in 1959. 

Kaabu's hesitation to take the next step and assert herself as Mi 
Gaanda's vehicle is understandable. She was handicapped in two ways: 
first she was of the wrong parentage, and second, she was of the 
wrong gender. To start with the latter: the idea of a woman, and a 
young one at that, claiming to be medium to one of the most important 
deities of Ndjuka cosmology was anathema to many. Certainly, a female 
ean be a medium of a spirit, and even of a fairly important one, but as 
many elders will say: 'It cannot come over ‘her so heavily'. Menstruation 
alone is considered an impressive obstacle, since the spirit is not sup- 
posed to manifest itself during those days. His vehicle has to spend her 
period in seclusion in the moon house; yet to drive her out into the 
village would, in Ndjuka reasoning, be considered an act of folly on the 
part of the spirit. It would bring his medium in a most disreputable 
position. Kaabu's awareness of these attitudes must have added to the 
pressure that kept her waiting for many months before she finally 
decided to move from the status of a ghost's medium to that of being 
vehicle to the ancient deity that had possessed her 'grandfather' during 
his life time. The other main obstacle was her ancestry, as a Dju, not a 
Pinasi or Pataa. All former mediums of Mi Gaanda had been either Pinasi 
or Pataa. This was a hard nut to crack because the Pinasi and Pataa 
felt they were the exclusive heirs to Mi Gaanda mediumship and there- 
fore refused to recognize Kaabu's possession of Mi Gaanda as authentic. 
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Dominiki's ghost was acceptable, but not the deity Dominiki was associ- 
ated with. 

When the Pinasi and Pataa obstinately refused to budge, Kaabu took 
her chances, gambling on the impression her performance would make 
on a palaver of 'the twelve clans', and on the support promised her by 
Akoontu, the high priest of the Gaan Gadu oracle. Akoontu had his own 
political motives for backing Kaabu's claims. His outright support of a 
medium from the Dju clan would divide the alliance of opposition clans, 
pitting Pinasi and Pataa, perhaps supported by Piika, against the 
powerful Dju clan. If the Chief succeeded it might instill respect in the 
Pinasi who, on more than one occasion, had too ostentatiously displayed 
an attitude of independence towards Diitabiki's authorities. 

After more obstruction by Pinasi elders, Chief Akoontu decided to 
force the issue. He proposed to the Pinasi to come to Diitabiki and 
settle the affair once and for all with the help of Gaan Gadu. Kaabu 

* was to be invited to appear before the oracle and Gaan Gadu could then 
have the last word about the authenticity of Kaabu's claims to medium- 
ship of Mi Gaanda. Akoontu Velanti asserted forcefully, in advance and 
in front of all his elders, his promise to abide by whatever Gaan Gadu 
decided on the issue. This idea did not appeal to the Pinasi at all. 
They were acquainted with earlier pronouncements of the deity in 
favour of Kaabu, and they cherished few illusions about what could 
happen during the oracular session itself. Gaan Gadu's priests simply 
would compel them to publicly express their confidence in the medium. 
The meeting was called for July 1, 1961. Unfortunately for Kaabu, the 
presence of two anthropologists impeded her seance before the Gaan 
Gadu oracle for more than an hour. Much more serious, however, was 
the absence of the Pinasi elders. 

The Pinasi elders had resorted to sabotage using a method quite 
common in this society; they proceeded to boycott the oracular sessions 
with Gaan Gadu. The Chief thus had to postpone his palaver with Gaan 
Gadu day after day. Each time, when summoned anew, the Pinasi came 
up with a different excuse. One day it would be that they were 
starving and had to go hunting; on another day, that their women were 
clamouring for assistance from their menfolk to weed their gardens. The 
captain of the village of Sanbendumi, where most Pinasi live, was 
ordered to come to Diitabiki on repeated occasions to account for the 
behaviour of his subjects. The captain apologized, but said that he 
neither could nor would compel his villagers to obedience in this matter. 

Finally, Akoontu decided to intervene. Early one morning he sent his 
two basia (assistant of village headman or Chief) together with a few 
volunteers from Diitabiki to the villages of Sanbendumi and nearby 
Loabi (Pinasi and Pataa lineages have their domicile in both villages). 
All the boats moored at the landing stages were untied and taken to 
Diitabiki. This made the population of these two villages, living on one 
island, virtually prisoners of the Chief. 

This action caused great indignation. The Pinasi considered it a case 
of the high-handed use of power by Chief Akoontu. Yet, already on the 
next day they had to throw in the sponge. Now, the often postponed 
palaver with the deity could at least take place in the presence of 
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Pinasi elders. The oracular verdict of Gaan Gadu was unanimously 
acclaimed: Mi Gaanda was indeed speaking through the mouth of Sa 
Kaabu. The Pinasi offered apologies and that was, for the time 
being at least, the end of the affair. From now on elders would 
have to take recourse to more subtle means of sabotage to cross the 
medium. 

After recognition had been secured this way, Kaabu could set herself 
properly to the obligations of an important medium, She had herself 
addressed to as Da (Father) when in trance, and was often referred to 
as Da Sabi (Father Wisdom) or Dada Osu (Father's House). She took 
vigorous steps on the road to self-assertion. First of all, she brought 
fresh impetus to the cult of the Suudati (Soldiers) started by Dominiki. 
As medium to Mi Gaanda she took her rightful place at the top of this 
society. In 1961 the Suudati association counted only eight members, 
recruited from various villages in the Upstream area. To function 
properly, it was felt, their number should at least have been fifteen. 
But the cult was alive, as the members convened regularly. One of 
the Suudati was an elder who had served under Dominiki. Another man, 
somewhat younger, had joined because he felt irresistibly drawn to do 
so when watching a public performance of Suudati. The youngest mem- 
bers of the association were between twenty and thirty years of age, 

The activities of the Suudati mainly consisted of trying to demonstrate 
their proficiency in the various sacred languages - all alleged to be 
European - and singing songs to impress the audience (see X.2. for a 
discussion of the background of this cult). The atmosphere at their 
‘rehearsal meetings' was quite relaxed; they obviously enjoyed the 
game. As soldiers of different European nations they spoke several 
languages. Particularly French - Ndjukas often hear it spoken along the 
border rivers with French Guiana - could easily be recognized by 
accent and vocabulary. The Dutch spoken by a few mediums also 
sounded very real when overheard from a distance: harsh, bitten-off 
sounds, the way NCO's in the military speak it when on duty. Some 
words and phrases - and curses, of course - could be clearly under- 
stood, like 'Hip, hip, fire’ (lep, iep, vuur!) and 'God damn it! 
(Godverdomme). These cheers were probably combinations of phrases 
and military instructions overheard in Paramaribo during parades and 
flag-raising ceremonies. 

The secret language shared by the Suudati mainly consisted of Ndjuka 
words, and was garnished with terms from the coastal Creole, Saanan 
Tongo, the lingua franca of Suriname. Some words seemed differently 
derived from European languages, or perhaps thought up by the 
mediums themselves. To mention a few: buba means 'boat', fifi 'rain' in 
Suudati parlance. We heard bataij for 'fight' (from the French bataille), 
biskwi (from the Dutch biskwie, a biscuit) for cassava, and alusé means 
'to leave', derived from English ‘loose’. 

Most of their songs were in typical Ndjuka style which is quite dif- 
ferent from the Creole music of Paramaribo. But they also borrowed 
melodies and lyrics from Creole culture. The text of one of these latter 
songs follows here: 
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"Ai, ai, ai, ai 

Wataa lon na mi ai, 

O Masaa Ningee, Suudati taanga, 
Wataa lon na mi ai.' 


CAi, ai, ai, ai 

Water runs into my eyes, 

O, master of the negroes, we Soldiers are tough, 
Tears run into our eyes.') 


When the Suudati association made a public performance, their efforts 
were directed at jocularly extorting drinks from the audience: rum, 
soda pop, and beer. The onlookers could not refuse such a request, or 
rather disobey Suudati commands because they, as Ndjukas, bore a 
collective responsibility for the death of these soldiers. To avert the 
wrath of the spirits, the requests of the mediums should be granted, 
Such at least is the theory, in practice many showed annoyance when 
the Suudati mediums were too insistent or immoderate when demanding 
refreshments, 

The ‘leading lady' also had recruited a number of waiting-maids, 
called uman suudati (female soldiers). Two of them were constantly 
around her; some other girls intermittently joined the company. Mi 
Gaanda invited the two prominent assistants. The other girls were 
looking for medical treatment or just a place in the limelight. Young 
women invited by Mi Gaanda to be his 'wives' could not refuse the 
honour; if they dared to oppose his wishes he would kill them. The two 
young 'wives' felt ambivalently about the affair from the outset - all 
intimate relations with males were forbidden - but they seemed to enjoy 
the experience nonetheless. To be constantly in the centre of publicity, 
to journey with Sa Kaabu to where things were happening might have 
been a powerful inducement. Unlike the male Suudati, the female ones 
were not mediums. They performed domestic chores for the medium of 
Mi Gaanda and added charm to festivities in her honour with dancing 
and singing. As far as we know the sexual aspect of Mi Gaanda's affair 
with his consorts remained restricted to the erotic stimulus of each 
other's company. Unlike Ma Fiida, Sa Kaabu was not known as a lesbian 
or bi-sexual woman. As we will see, she was married, and any lesbian 
preferences on the part of Kaabu seemed not to have caused her 
divorce in 1961. 


‘Something special is in the wind at Diitabiki. At an unusual hour the 
gong of the Gaan Gadu oracle is rung twice, and there is shouting and 
singing in the village. At Kenti, the square in front of Gaan Gadu's 
temple, where we first met with Kaabu almost half a year earlier, many 
elders have assembled. From afar it seems as if someone speaks Dutch 
in a harsh, commandeering way. When we approach Kenti, we see Kaabu 
standing in the circle, and in front of her two young men, each with a 
Dutch flag in hand. Kaabu sings a farewell song to the elders, particu- 
larly to the Chief and some respected captains. She is about to leave 
with her retinue for her own village, we are told. She shouts a 
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command and then the group starts moving. Mi Gaanda leads the way 
with brusque movements and great impatient strides. The two flag- 
carriers move in front and make way through the throng of onlookers, 
the waiting-maids and Suudati follow suit. The group stops at the house 
of Gaanman's first wife, who is seriously ill. Kaabu sings to the patient 
in spirit language. On the waterfront the Suudati take leave of Diita- 
biki's inhabitants with a martial speech in soldier's Dutch, and wind up 
with a note of derision: "Ju no begrijpen, uh, uh" [Don't you under- 
stand, well, let it be].' (Thoden van Velzen and Van Wetering, Diary 
November 8, 1961.) 


At the turn of the year Kaabu, her Suudati and maids quickened the 
pace of social life on the Tapanahoni. This season is favourite for 
festivities, as many migrant labourers return from the coast, and the 
villages of the Tapanahoni area are less deserted than normal. Not only 
kinship bonds are strengthened, the spirits also get their share of 
attention and gifts. Shrines are cleaned and newly decorated. The 
spirits, thus honoured and appreciative, do not fail to manifest them- 
selves in their mediums; particularly at night the distinctive sounds of 
spirit possession are audible. In this atmosphere Kaabu's initiatives 
were welcome: she organized tours through the villages and nightly 
dances at Diitabiki and other places. The majority of these activities 
were not of a religious nature. 


‘On several consecutive nights purely social dances were organized on a 
small square next to Kaabu's house, or rather her husband's house. 
Enough young men were present to play the drum, girls to sing, and 
the dance soon got animated [faya]. These dances were affairs of the 
young. The elders did not come to join or watch, as would have been 
the case when nocturnal funerary rites were to be held. Nor were the 
Suudati present as a group. Groups of dancers moved in circles, often, 
mostly in the beginning, single sex groups. Dancing in pairs never 
became very popular; the men were afraid that their young wives would 
be incited to infidelities. Traditional Ndjuka dances were interspersed 
with urban novelties like "melinge" or "tewisti futu' [meringue and the 
twist, then a fashion in Europe and North America]. 

Kaabu sometimes took initiatives to stimulate the company, but her 
two female assistants took a more active part in the dancing. Kaabu 
watched the dance from the front of her house; some girls were dancing 
in her house as well, narrow though the space was. She was obviously 
not possessed by Mi Gaanda, that is she was not in trance. She acted 
in a normal, friendly way. Climax of the feast was when the porridge 
or kwaklosa [derived from Quaker Oats] was ready to be served. It had 
been boiling for some time out of doors on a wickless oil-stove. All 
participants received a cupful. The tough guys of the village, the 
"cowboys" as they were called [young men employed by the various 
government services working in the interior], laid hands on more than 
their share, which they carried off triumphantly. They ran through the 
sleeping village and stopped at the house of a basia, well-known for his 
predilection for this treat. They shouted: "Lean cop, the porridge is 
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now cooking" [Mangi sikotu, a papa boli kaba], an insult that would not 
be hurled at an elder normally. But spirits at the New Year's festival 
were rather high. This incident was about the closest thing to a 
challenge of authority that we saw during those days.[...] 

New Year's celebrations are over. Sa Kaabu leaves for her own vil- 
lage, Pikin Kondee, one of the Godo Olo villages. Five waiting-maids, 
two Suudati, and some fifteen "cowboys" escort her. The procession 
stops at Sanbendumi and Loabi, the villages that had accepted Kaabu 
only after considerable arm-twisting by Chief Akoontu. Now she wishes 
the Pataa and Pinasi people in those villages to come and pay her 
respect. The boats turn in circles in front of the landing-stages while 
the women on the shore are singing and cheering. The sound of drums 
should entice the inhabitants to come to the waterfront. One of the 
Suudati even plays a trumpet. Kaabu, not satisfied with the small 
number of elders that have appeared on the waterfront, orders her 
assistants to call them to come immediately. They are mentioned by 
name. In the meantime both captains and basia begin arriving at the 
boat landing. First of all, captain Edua of Loabi offers a bottle of rum 
with the apology that he has little more to give. Kaabu responds 
condescendingly: "Well, of course, what can you do? Is it your fault 
that you are only a poor devil?" [Poverty is not considered a virtue in 
Ndjuka society.] With a tormented expression, captain Jopin of San- 
bendumi brings a bottle of beer and soda-pop and wishes all gaansama 
[respected people] a pleasant voyage. Kaabu begins to show her 
impatience at the dawdling of the persons she has specifically called 
for. She asks captain Akonto of Sanbendumi where these people are: 
"Do they intend to hide from me?" This he denies, but he adds that 
they may be afraid, overawed. At last two men and three women show 
up. A man, Da Makoi, appears at the high waterfront of Sanbendumi 
and looking down on Kaabu he shouts: "You cannot command me! I am 
one of Gaanda's Suudati. Let your spirit shout as much as it likes, but 
you can not touch me!" [Suudati spirits are the only ones who may 
challenge Mi Gaanda. It was Mi Gaanda/Na Ogii who, by overreacting to 
European abuse, had caused their death.] Sa Kaabu does not know 
what to say to this, she just laughs shyly.' (Thoden van Velzen and 
Van Wetering, Diary, January 3, 1962.) 


During the trip to Godo Olo the group is quiet. One in the company 
gets possessed, but the others do not conceal their irritation, and try 
to keep him for sprinkling pemba, the sacred white powdered clay 
(kaoline). 


"Upon arrival at Godo Olo, Kaabu and one of the Suudati next to her 
stand up and sing while the rain is pouring down on them, highly un- 
pleasant as far as Ndjukas are concerned. The boats turn in circles, to 
the accompaniment of drums and trumpet. One of the women in the 
boats gets into trance. Here, at Godo Olo, the reception is different. 
All captains and basia have assembled on the waterfront. Two experts 
in the sacred language of Ampuku step forward to demonstrate their 
proficiency. Kaabu and her Suudati salute the elders in European 
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fashion. The group goes ashore. Bottles with rum and soda-pop are 
collected. Half a crate of soda pop and five bottles of rum is the 
result. But it proves impossible to properly raise the spirits for a 
celebration. The "cowboys" confine their efforts mainly to making an 
elaborate toilette. A complimentary discussion takes place between 
captain Alofaisi, one of the better-known of Godo Olo's captains, and Sa 
Kaabu. He wishes Kaabu and her following to stay for the night at his 
village Fisiti. But Sa Kaabu sees little profit in a prolonged stay. After 
having consumed her meal she gives the sign for departure. A group of 
singing and dancing girls escorts the company to the boats.' (Thoden 
van Velzen and van Wetering, Diary, January 3, 1962.) 


It took a lot of persuasive strength to keep the group of followers 
active. The religious leader had to boost morale when the reception was 
cool, when rain started pouring down, or when gifts were slow in 
coming. Sa Kaabu was smart enough for this type of leadership, and 
was much applauded. She 'relieved' a group of young men from Loabi of 
a load of lianas that yield the highly wanted neku, a poisonous juice 
used for numbing fish. Elders of Loabi went to the Chief to complain 
about this action. Behind their back they were laughed at, while Kaabu 
received abundant praise: 'That is a pert woman!' (Dati na wan gauw 
uman), ran the approving comment. 

As a religious leader one should test one's mettle by demanding 
tribute or by arbitrary confiscation of property, as in the case of the 
young men who lost their neku. The pattern of demands also required 
that fines were imposed on those who insulted the majesty of the 
guardian spirit. Kaabu collected a fine that ought to have been paid to 
her predecessor, Angosu Kabu. A man who had seduced one of Mi 
Gaanda's wives a number of years earlier brought the fine to Kaabu: a 
large Dutch flag, a demijohn with rum, and six bottles of beer, The 
matter was dealt with in Diitabiki, at Kenti, the place of the palavers 
with Gaan Gadu. Mi Gaanda manifested himself in his medium, but the 
performance was somehow unimpressive. Kaabu declared that this day, 
Saturday, was her 'sabbath' (kina dei) at which she ought not make 
public appearances at all, and added that she would not unduly prolong 
the meeting. Mi Gaanda's flag flew over Kenti square for another day 
though, to honour Gaan Gadu. This was a good indication of the close 
cooperation between this medium of Mi Gaanda and Diitabiki's priests. In 
comparison to Dominiki, Kaabu was a better ally for the Gaan Gadu 
priesthood, 

The support of Gaan Gadu's servants beyond doubt had carried great 
weight and it also proved to be highly valuable in other matters. Chief 
Akoontu Velanti, for example, summoned the Pinasi to a corvée for Mi 
Gaanda, while the Pataa of Loabi were to assist them. A group of elders 
from Diitabiki was sent to lend prestige to the occasion. The purpose of 
the corvée was to clear a large garden for Kaabu. She had enough 
female assistants to plant and weed her gardens, this one, the ‘land's 
garden' (lanti goon), as well as the one which her husband had cleared 
for her. On the day of the corvée no one was allowed to work his own 
fields. It was a day on which a taboo rested (kina dei). Such gardens 
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enabled a medium to extend hospitality to visitors without endangering 
her own food supply. 

Possession by this powerful spirit proved to be too much for Kaabu's 
marriage. Her husband fell ill, which was attributed to quarrels 
between Kaabu, her co-wife, and her husband. Kaabu took full respon- 
sibility; she had entered the marital union as a second wife, previously 
there had been no arguments between her husband and his other wife. 
Kaabu took the consequences and brought the box of her man's clothes 
back to his mother - a traditional sign of divorce. Her mother-in-law, 
however, did not accept this, because she feared the vengeance of Mi 
Gaanda would cause harm to her son, and she declared she rather 
would send him back. This could easily create the impression that 
Kaabu's husband was a hen-pecked type, but that was far from the 
truth, The spirit's 'dangerousness', not the husband's character, was 
decisive in the course of events. 

All had gone rather well so far in Kaabu's career, yet she did not 
grow in stature as a medium. Gradually the spirit manifested itself less 
often. On one occasion in August 1962 she explained to us: 'I don't feel 
that the spirit wishes to manifest itself’ (mi nai fii en fu bali). In 
September of that same year one of her waiting-maids, having disre- 
garded the taboo of intimate relations with men, had become pregnant; 
she obviously no longer felt the vengeance of the spirit. The other 
main assistant was on the lookout for a husband and soon found one. It 
seemed that the psychic strain of mediumship had become too much for 
Kaabu. 

Antagonism on the part of the Pinasi also contributed to her decline, 
They and other potential supporters outside Diitabiki resented the fact 
that Kaabu relied so heavily upon the priests of Gaan Gadu. This 
dependency prevented her from becoming a rallying point for the op- 
position against the seat of the religious establishment. Under such 
circumstances the Mi Gaanda cult could not grow into the rival cult it 
had been since the days of Dominiki. Now that this political incentive 
was lacking, many outside Diitabiki lost interest in the cult. 

Rumour spread that Kaabu in reality was only the medium of an 
ancestor spirit, Dominiki's ghost, and never had been the medium of Mi 
Gaanda. This was exactly what had been said at the beginning of her 
career, but later dropped when she had asserted herself successfully. 
With the first set-backs and when Kaabu began to waver, rumour raised 
its head again. All mediums were, and still are, going through an end- 
less process of evaluation. They constantly have to prove their stature. 
Mediums such as Anautan, and finally also Kaabu, were the ones who 
failed to prove their mettle. In 1965 and in 1970, when we were back 
for more field work in Ndjuka society, people were quite explicit about 
Kaabu's lack of potential. Kaabu fell ill during the late 1960s and was 
treated in a hospital in Paramaribo for a long period. The first time we 
saw her back was in Nyun Kondee, in the new prophet Akalali's village, 
where she had settled as a patient and follower of the new medium of 
Na Ogii. When we asked her why she had taken up residence in Aka- 
lali's village she responded: 'I am trying to hold on to life and good 
health, aren't we all?' (A libi mi e suku; we, na so libisama du, no). 


Libation offered to the Illustrious Ancestors (Gaan Yooka), Diitabiki, 
1962 
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5. Tapanahoni oracles 


Our first confrontation with Gaan Gadu's oracle in 1961 had been some- 
what disappointing (see Introduction). A few months later our relations 
with Akoontu and his priests had improved, and we were invited to 
attend the oracular sessions. As this oracle was the bulwark of the 
Gaan Gadu cult, it seems worthwhile to look at its operations, and the 
cases it handled, in somewhat more detail. First, let us place it in 
perspective. An oracle is a centre for political and emotional control 
(Thoden van Velzen and Van Wetering 1975), a point which we will take 
up later. Many such centres vie for the custom and allegiance of 
Ndjukas: medicinemen and their assistants, spirit mediums, and oracles. 
At first glance, the situation in the Tapanahoni region resembled the 
free market of classical economics where buyers and sellers meet and 
compete without interference from other social forces: only the commod- 
ities traded are different. A closer look, however, reveals that a few 
oracles were more prominent in influencing public opinion and offering 
emotional security. Since the end of last century, primacy had been 
won by the Gaan Gadu cult with oracles in the Tapanahoni villages of 
Diitabiki and Gaan Boli (see Chapter IV). Only a few other oracles have 
succeeded in safeguarding a limited sphere of influence. Since the 
departure of Wensi to the Cottica, the priests of the Gaan Gadu oracles 
have gone so far in controlling the market that they almost enjoyed an 
oligopoly in the early 1960s. The support of the Paramount Chief 
further bolstered the position of these dominant oracles. In fact, for a 
long period (1951-1964) the offices of high priest of the Gaan Gadu cult 
and the paramount chieftaincy of Ndjukas were held by one and the 
same man; Akoontu Velanti. But even without such a combination of 
functions, the high priest and the Chief can be expected to cooperate, 
as they are close relatives. 


6, At the oracle of Gaan Gadu 


Shortly after the sun had risen over the Tapanahoni River, the priests 
(wookoman fu a Gadu, workers of God) assembled in front of their high 
priest's house to wish him a good morning and receive instructions for 
the day. The high priest (basi fu a Gadu wooko, boss of God's work) 
then decided whether the oracle was to be consulted during that day. 
On Saturdays and Sundays this nearly always was the case; due to 
religious taboos (kina) that forbade people to work in their gardens on 
those days many elders usually were present in the village. During 
such a short early morning meeting, the high priest discussed the 
agenda for the next palaver with the deity (Gadu kuutu). He might 
decide, for instance, who among the patients that had solicited his 
assistance was to be allowed to appear before the oracle for divination 
and therapy. 

A palaver with the God began between eight and ten o'clock in the 
morning and lasted until twelve or, at latest, two o'clock in the after- 
noon. An hour before the session started the first and most prominent 
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among the ‘ordinary' priests, by striking a gong, announced to the 
village that the deity would be consulted that day. This signal was also 
known as the ‘breakfast gong’, because once the proceedings were 
underway there was no further opportunity to eat for a couple of 
hours. Shortly before the session, the gong was struck again to 
summon the elders. They assembled in front of the temple on Kenti, a 
small square in the middle of the village, in the shadow of an almond 
tree. The temple was a very simple building: a large hut with an upper 
storey called an attic (sodo), in which the oracle of Gaan Gadu rested 
on two forked posts, The oracle consisted of a small bundle tied to a 
plank. This bundle, which presumably contained sacred objects such as 
hair and nails of famous ancestors, was revered as the tabernacle of 
Gaan Gadu. 

The priests were often the first to appear on the scene. They had 
fixed seats under the overhang of the temple. Slowly the elders drifted 
in, carrying their wooden stools; they bared their heads and took their 
places. The number of men participating in such an oracular session 
varied from fifteen to eighty, but normally fluctuated between twenty 
and forty. Gaanman Akoontu usually spent the time between his arrival, 
and the moment when most elders had joined them, in an amiable con- 
versation; exchanging homilies with his lieutenants. He discussed such 
subjects as his night's rest, the kind of breakfast he had eaten, the 
poor prospect of having a hearty meal that day, his fear during last 
night's storm, or the pranks of his youngest children. 

When all the oracle's dignitaries and Diitabiki's most influential elders 
had assembled, high priest Akoontu signalled to one of his assistants to 
fetch the sacred bundle from the temple. The assistants placed the ends 
of the plank on the heads of two priests, known as the bearers of the 
deity (tyai-gaduman). These priests positioned themselves with their 
heavy load in the middle of the assembly, facing the high priest. People 
then waited for Gaan Gadu to manifest Himself: this might take any- 
where from thirty seconds to ten minutes. All the while, the bearers 
stood motionless, looking ahead, but occasionally joining in one of the 
profane discussions going on around them, especially if the deity forced 
them to wait long before He made His appearance. But then, all of a 
sudden, Gaan Gadu manifested himself. The’ 'divine vehicle’ started to 
move, circling, with the rear bearer remaining virtually in the same 
spot. After the bearers had turned 360 degrees they stopped with the 
front bearer looking in the direction of the high priest again. The deity 
had made it known that He was ready for consultation. All present 
clapped their hands rhythmically to greet Gaan Gadu. 

The high priest wished the deity good day and from some movements 
of 'the vehicle’ one could learn that the divine agency responded like- 
wise. Some other priests, the interpreters (takiman), then took up 
position in front of the tabernacle. These priests were the ones to ask 
the deity questions. Gaan Gadu replied through the bearers' move- 
ments, a forward move signifying an affirmative; a backward or side- 
ward one a negative response. Wild and chaotic movements indicated the 
god's vivid displeasure. In case this moveable oracle nudged a person, 
it meant that the relationship between deity and the thus indicated 
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individual should be investigated further. There were other symbols for 
communication as well; running to the forest's edge was a sign of im- 
pending danger. Additionally, there existed a host of more subtle 
signs; a slight bow with the head, or similar movements often hard to 
discern, could lead to a new line of questioning. If that did not clarify 
the position of the deity to the interpreters, the front bearer sometimes 
might step in and directly voice the deity's wishes. 

This 'dialogue' between God and priests always took place at some 
distance from the laymen so that they could not overhear what was 
being discussed. The high priest was in charge of the oracle: after re- 
ceiving a whispered report from his subordinate priests, he issued a 
final communiqué to the meeting of elders in front of the shrine. As a 
rule the oracle's sessions were held in public. The elders of Diitabiki 
and nearby villages were expected to attend them. 

The clientele of the oracle flocked from practically all Tapanahoni 
villages, and some came from other Ndjuka regions as well. In 1962 the 
oracle was consulted on approximately 125 days about a total of 424 
cases. Most people who solicited Gaan Gadu's help were ill; they had 
come to find out the cause of and cure for their illness. Although in 
the majority of cases illness was attributed to supernatural causes, 
living persons were sometimes held directly responsible. Take for in- 
stance the following case of the recalcitrant village headman, 

A village headman disliked by the Chief for his independent stance on 
many political matters consulted Gaan Gadu's oracle at Diitabiki. His 
wife had fallen ill and, although the case did not look too serious, he 
had consented to escort her to the Diitabiki oracle and solicit the 
priests' assistance. When the deity spoke through his oracle, the head- 
man, to his considerable dismay, found himself rebuked for seriously 
jeopardizing his wife, her relatives, and even his own village. The 
interpreters reported to the assembly of elders waiting for the oracular 
pronouncements that the illness of the headman's wife was of the 
gravest nature - from the place of divination one could see the patient 
walking around cheerfully. The priests blamed the headman for being 
the source of all this misery: dangerous neglect of his wife's ancestors 
had caused their wrath and, in retaliation, the spirits had visited sick- 
ness upon the woman. The priests charged a stiff fee for treatment of 
this patient, all of it to be paid by the headman himself. It is clear 
from this example - and we collected many similar cases - that such 
possibilities for manipulating public opinion were a formidable political 
weapon. The headman's position was undermined and he was punished 
for not being sufficiently compliant. Other headmen, who had similar 
intentions of demonstrating their independence in public, knew what to 
expect. The oracle's priests rode herd on them and made little effort to 
conceal their manoeuvring. Such a political use of strategic positions 
was a quite ordinary phenomenon; cases such as these were widely dis- 
cussed and commented upon favourably, or unfavourably, depending on 
one's social position. 
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7. Murder relived 


Cases such as discussed above could be witnessed on almost any day 
the oracle was consulted. The political use of a religious institution 
surprised neither spectators, nor victims. This was what one had come 
to expect of the Gaan Gadu oracle in a time of consolidation. However, 
the oracle also functioned in quite other ways; and conducted actions 
that did not seem to have such a narrow political focus. We will argue 
that in these other instances the oracle staff elaborated or reenacted an 
ancient collective fantasy that was sufficiently akin to that of the Gaan 
Gadu cult to allow its priests to play a leadership role. The case of the 
ghost of a brutally murdered woman may serve as an example. We are 
here referring to the belief in avenging spirits; human deficiency, 
guilt, and endless divine retribution are core elements of an ancient 
fantasy. 

In 1961, from Keementi, a village on the lower part of the Tapana- 
honi, a group of elders and a number of their female relatives journey- 
ed to the oracle of Diitabiki. One of them, Naju, a woman in her early 
twenties, was a new spirit medium who had insisted that her family 
escort her to Diitabiki for consultation of the deity. Shortly after 
arrival Naju was invited to appear before the oracle. As is customary, 
the woman took a low stool; positioned herself before the 'moveable 
oracle', and sat motionless for a few minutes. Then she bent forward 
while spasms travelled through her body. For ten minutes nothing else 
happened: all waited patiently for things to come. Then suddenly the 
girl let out raucous cries which could be heard throughout the quiet 
village. The spirit had manifested itself. Curious villagers, eager for 
sensation, hurried toward the assembly. In a clear and dramatic way 
the medium narrated the story of a murdered woman from the village of 
Tabiki - at an hour's distance paddling from Keementi - called Weti 
Alesi. Naju repeatedly said: 'I, Weti Alesi', because the woman's ghost 
was believed to have taken possession of Naju and to be speaking 
through her mouth, The story she told was about her murder at the 
hands of Naju's elder female relatives. 

During the reign of Chief Amatodja (1937-1947), a man called Sandoli 
had been married to Maiki, Naju's mother from Keementi village. Then 
one day Sandoli married a second wife, Weti Alesi. From the beginning 
the relationship between the co-wives was strained, but it became 
explosive when Weti Alesi made it public knowledge that she was ex- 
pecting Sandoli's child. 

One day, when Weti Alesi was washing dishes at one of Keementi's 
more remote boat landings, Maiki walked up to Weti Alesi, spoiling for a 
fight. She accused her co-wife of trying to make her lose her hus- 
band's favour. Soon the two women came to blows. Maiki, aided by her 
mother and her mother's sister, pulled Weti Alesi to the ground. The 
three women repeatedly kicked her in the stomach as a result of which 
Weti Alesi had a miscarriage and died on the spot. 

Naju related this drama in short sentences interspersed with moaning, 
Here follow a few of these sentences which we managed to write down 
during the session. It should be stressed that probably all present con- 
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sidered the words spoken by Naju in trance to be the utterances of 
Weti Alesi's spirit. The ghost said: 

"How in the world is it possible! [moaning] They who call themselves 
human beings [...] they trampled on my belly [...] first one, then the 
other [...] they kicked until the red fluid came [...] my pangi [a 
wrap-around skirt, a female's principal garment] was soaked with the 
red fluid [...] the red fluid [...] I resisted [...] 1 fought to get free 
[...] as only a woman from [the village of] Tabiki can fight. [Etc.]'. 

A week later a second, much shorter, oracular session was devoted to 
Weti Alesi's case. Its purpose was to confront the accused with the 
spirit of the murdered woman, When Weti Alesi's ghost was invoked 
again, the medium had been positioned in front of the accused: Naju 
was sitting face to face with her mother and the latter's mother's 
sister. When the medium wound up its indictment the accused were 
asked whether the ghost had been speaking the truth. After a long 
hesitation one of the accused replied that everything had occurred 
exactly as the ghost had said. 

A great deal of political manoeuvring preceded these oracular ses- 
sions. Weti Alesi was murdered in the early 1940s, about twenty years 
before the oracle's session we witnessed. At that time it had triggered 
off a massive retaliation action (boto feti) in which men and women from 
Tabiki took to their boats, paddled to Keementi, and beat up those 
relatives of Maiki who had not fled in time. A few houses in Maiki's 
lineage quarter were destroyed and some fruit trees chopped down. The 
elders of the two villages were summoned to appear before the Chief at 
Diitabiki. In 1962 it was said that at that time it had been impossible to 
arrive at the truth because 'testimony was contradictory’. For reasons 
unknown to us Maiki's lineage escaped punishment. 

In 1961, six months before these oracular sessions took place, the 
affair flared up again as a result of the medium's first revelations. The 
headmen of the two villages concerned (Tabiki and Keementi) held a 
lively but unproductive meeting. The Keementi elders rejected the 
medium's utterances as childish prattle and walked out of the palaver 
after an exchange of recriminations with their colleagues from Tabiki. 
An elder from another village, who happened to be present at that 
palaver, secretly informed the Chief who immediately summoned both 
parties to appear before his oracle at Diitabiki. 

A number of odd circumstances should be mentioned in this 'case of 
the murdered co-wife'. First, all had been settled, or so it seemed, well 
in advance of the oracular session. Before Naju's possessing spirit was 
given a chance to make accusations in public, the case had already 
been dealt with and settled in the Chief's house, behind closed doors. 
Guilt had been established and punishment meted out in a palaver 
chaired by the Chief, The question then seems to be why this dramatic 
palaver with the Deity was necessary at all. Was it simply an announce- 
ment to the people that such and such an arrangement had been con- 
cluded? It seems to us that other forces were at work that offer a 
different glimpse at politics than the one usually given. We will focus 
on these now. 

Most conspicuous were the dramatic elements of the session. Take for 
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instance Naju herself. She, the ghost's medium, gained much honour by 
her performance. As soon as she came out of trance the women from 
her matrilineage fastened two stoles around her shoulder, a garment 
used on festive or solemn occasions, and one that quite often counts as 
a mark of prestige. When asked why they gave the stoles as presents 
Ndjukas usually replied that they did so to honour the ghost, but in 
reality, in such cases, much depended on whether or not the 'perform- 
ance’ was considered sufficiently impressive. Many others embraced the 
medium and paid her compliments about how well she had done. But it 
were not just the technical aspects of the mediumistic trance that im- 
pressed all those who witnessed it. In our notes we stressed the 
medium's raucous cries; the eerie silence that followed the ghost's 
pronouncements; the gloom cast over the meeting. We felt we had been 
witness to the 'replay' of tragedy. Quite soon after the medium's 
revelations the high priest disbanded the session. The elders left 
without the usual cheerful conversation, jokes, or occasional antics. 

Apart from the shared sense of tragedy, there is the political aspect 
of privately felt emotion. In bringing this matter to light, Naju had 
taken great personal risks. For a young woman to accuse one's female 
next-of-kin means to put all social assets at stake. If her mediumship 
had not been accepted as genuine, there would have been no other 
option but to leave the village and settle elsewhere. In fact, this would 
have been tantamount to social suicide. 

That she had been fully aware of the risks is brought out by the way 
she prepared for the disclosures. The first stirrings of possession sur- 
faced when she was not in her native village, but in her father's 
lumber camp in the far-away Commewijne region. There the avenging 
spirit gave both father and daughter an occasion to relive the haunting 
memories of a shared past; not directly, but at some distance. Naju's 
father, realizing the consequences, then took it upon himself to 
accompany his daughter to her matrilineal relatives. The onset of pos- 
session had undermined Naju's health and, it is believed, her future 
well-being. Matrilineal relatives bore full responsibility; they had to 
diagnose the case and ensure proper treatment. They started, however, 
by denying the message of the avenging spirit. They alleged that a 
tormenting spirit sent by a witch (bakuu) had invaded Naju. They 
knew that all such spirits were exorcized by Diitabiki's priests. There, 
however, events took a different turn, as we have seen. The happy 
outcome for Naju brought her psychological and social advantages. She 
had been relieved of a burden and would henceforth be counted among 
the influential members of her group. In short, an avenging spirit 
medium has to be consulted on all matters of import. 


8, Anxiety and collective fantasies 


For those present, the session at the oracle when Weti Alesi's ghost 
spoke was undisguised tragedy. It was not, however, performed without 
a purpose. We wish to suggest that the aim of this session was to 
demonstrate that the oracle could handle situations that generate 
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anxiety. We submit that the oracle discharged its responsibility by 
evoking and enacting parts of a collective fantasy. 

The. co-wife rivalry was the classical case of deeply felt emotions, 
which could not be expressed in a legitimate way. It is therefore due to 
cause anxiety. When Naju started to mention the pregnancy and its 
brutal end, a process was set in motion that elicited strong affect. A 
rage surfaced that aroused fear among all those who had known about 
the lynching and its immediate aftermath. But even those who tried to 
understand what had happened left the oracle's session in a dejected 
mood. 

The ambivalence of human emotions ‘is present to a greater or less 
amount in the innate disposition of everyone’, as Freud (1913:60) puts 
it. This, we would venture, is the main reason for the genesis of 
anxiety in people who shared no kin ties with members of the lynching 
group, and who came into contact with it when the drama was conjured 
up again a generation later. The universality of emotional ambivalence 
transforms the crisis of an individual and her family into a social 
malaise felt by the wider community. Through their participation in 
other 'jealousy arenas' - groups whose members are linked by diffuse 
and strong emotional bonds - the priests and elders at the oracle were 
familiar with the twin emotions of conscious affection and concealed 
hostility: emotions that produce confusing but, above all, distressing 
feelings. Those who came to know about this drama were reminded of 
their own mixed feelings. We suggest that the elders present at this 
palaver with God recognized in Maiki's crime against Weti Alesi their 
own hostile impulses, amorphous sentiments perhaps but disturbing 
enough. 

The oracle's priests combatted anxiety in a number of ways. First, 
they gave Weti Alesi's ghost a hearing during which the spirit's wrath 
was accepted as fully justified. The ‘audience’, with its concealed 
hostilities and guilt feelings, was induced to relive the experience, What 
had been swept under the carpet reappeared: strong repressed affect 
surfaced. This perhaps was one of the priests’ most valuable contri- 
butions: the oracular session served as a major arena for the reliving 
of old conflicts, whether as an erstwhile participant or vicariously as 
someone who, confronted with his own battles in ‘jealousy arenas', 
profited from the experience. It should be noted, though, that not all 
members of the audience would have shared these experiences equally. 
Undoubtedly there must have existed considerable variations in the 
extent of emotional disturbance. Participants differed in many ways, 
empathy and personal history being two chief points causing such 
differential responses. 

Then the priests steered the case away from privately felt emotions to 
a new cult centering around Weti Alesi's ghost. Central to such an 
avenging spirit (kunu) cult was the notion that the faults of ancestors 
branded all human beings. Whether these faults were crimes, mistakes, 
or caused by sheer negligence mattered little: the kin group would have 
to shoulder the burdens indefinitely. This was the guilt and retribution 
theme par excellence. The Gaan Gadu creed resembled this belief in 
avenging spirits - in sin and divine revenge - in many fundamental 
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ways, but with one notable exception: where the ‘avenging spirit! 
complex stressed collective guilt, Gaan Gadu's priests, in most cases, 
emphasized individual responsibility. In short, in this particular case, 
the oracle's priests allowed the classical drama to unfold; they compelled 
the kin group of the murderers to accept collective responsibility. 

Let us have another look at the participants in the case of Weti Alesi. 
First Naju herself. What had been her motive? She had publicly accused 
a small group of females of murder. Those women happened to be the 
same ones that she would have to closely cooperate with in the future. 
When her horticultural gardens had to be weeded, these females from 
her matrigroup would have to assist her; in times of crisis she could 
turn to this same matrigroup again. if she were to become involved in a 
brawl, who would help her fight but this same group of females? She 
had pointed to a skeleton in the cupboard and many older women in the 
group were held responsible and were punished. One would think that 
only losses, and no gains, were to be expected from such a disclosure. 

Equally interesting is Naju's 'discovery' of the murder of Weti Alesi. 
The crime had been committed two decades earlier when Naju was a 
very young child. For twenty years the murder had been hushed up. 
Yet, Naju must have overheard bits and pieces of the story from which 
she was able to exactly reconstruct the tragedy. This became clear to 
us at a second session devoted to the Weti Alesi case. Later, when we 
had an opportunity to discuss the case with elders of the two villages 
concerned, they concurred that the ghost's account was correct down to 
the last sordid detail. Here again one had the feeling of some sort of 
underground process at work. Naju had been too young to have heard 
of the commotion caused by the killing of Weti Alesi. Without standing 
to profit from it and without any overt help, she had started to recon- 
struct the scene. Finally, like a sleepwalker, she succeeded in pre- 
senting an accurate reconstruction. These latent processes of communi- 
eation again reveal the extraordinary aspects of this dimension of 
politics. However, as pointed out earlier, Naju staged a try-out in a 
remote place, probably a conscious political precautionary measure. 

The role of the elders of Keementi was also noteworthy. The Chief 
had summoned them to appear before the oracle. They complied with the 
Chief's orders - 4 compliance that was not’ always taken for granted, 
particularly when no high penalties were to be feared - and then whole- 
heartedly cooperated in organizing, at their own considerable expense, 
the great feast of atonement for the ghost of Weti Alesi. They appeared 
to believe in the authenticity of the medium's utterances. They accepted 
responsibility and were willing to foot the bill. Once the story broke, 
they gave up all resistance and became passive participants in the 
drama, 

Finally the attitude adopted by the oracle's staff should be recapitu- 
lated. All that could have been of interest to Gaan Gadu's priests in a 
narrow political sense had been won before the public seance of Naju's 
spirit. Guilt had been established, fees handed over, and the attempt 
at a cover-up condemned. 

Why then the public re-enactment of the drama? Our suggestion is 
that the priests intended to stage a replay, and that they had their 
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own objectives. As pointed out earlier, the 'guilt and retribution’ theme 
and the notion of a ghost wreaking unbounded vengeance, both of these 
aspects of the ideology of kin groups since the formation of Maroon so- 
cieties, were close to the collective fantasy of the Gaan Gadu cult. Gaan 
Gadu was considered to be a punishing, vindictive deity, a 'divine dis- 
ciplinarian', whose help had been enlisted in the struggle against 
witches during several critical episodes of Ndjuka history. In return for 
a vow of fidelity to the divine laws by his devotees, the deity would 
relentlessly persecute the witches. The restaging of dramas such as 
that of Weti Alesi reflected the priests' adherence to the ‘guilt and 
retribution’ theme, the lynchpin of the collective fantasy. 

When a group is exposed to distressing conditions or unsettling 
factors, its members are induced to synchronize their defences against 
anxiety by, for example, generating similar, symptoms, scapegoating, 
or dramatic reenactment.* A society's leadership, faced with these con- 
ditions, cannot afford to remain idle. It must attempt to demonstrate its 
efficacy in handling social forms of anxiety by either alleviating or re- 
directing them at an enemy who can be confronted. Neumann (1957:279) 
offers many examples of leaders who succeeded in making their subjects 
believe that the misfortune that had befallen them resulted from a 
conspiracy. But another, perhaps even more common response to such 
challenges is to 'explain' the unrest by linking the dramatic material 
with the collective fantasy. In quite a few cases - and the Weti Alesi 
murder is one of them - an attempt is made to induce people to relive 
the traumatic experience. Particularly when the latter option is select- 
ed, far more is at stake than the mere manipulation of docile followers 
by a power elite. Both leaders and followers may consider it the duty 
of the authorities to give expression to what is felt by all. However, 
they need not necessarily take the initiative. They may, as was evident 
in the case of Weti Alesi, follow clues offered by their clientele. In 
other words, leaders are instruments for articulating collective fan- 
tasies. 

The replay of the Weti Alesi drama raised anxiety levels of partici- 
pants and spectators, and subsequently offered relief. The process 
might be likened to the 'working through’ experience that patients in 
analysis undergo: 'the process of getting used to a new state of affairs 
or of getting over a loss or painful experience! (Rycroft 1977:179). The 
need for 'working through’ the experience might explain the redundancy 
of ritual, and the seemingly profligate behaviour of elders and priests 
(see Turner 1981:1-13 for a somewhat different view). Yet, as we have 
argued before, something more specific was at stake as well. At the 
jnitiative of a medium, and with the cooperation of Gaan Gadu's priests, 
the drama of tragic guilt, and unlimited retribution, was linked with 
Gaan Gadu's message of persecution of witches and sinners. Without 
clear political gains a world was evoked that imprisoned the partici- 
pants, by compelling priests, medium, and culprits to perform in a 
drama for which the parts could have been written long ago. By 
staging the seance of Weti Alesi's ghost the oracle's priests did not 
increase their income nor gained more power. By cooperating in this 
dramaturgical exercise they demonstrated their dedication to matters of 
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public concern. The anxiety of individuals was controlled by transform- 
ing personal turmoil into social drama. Such was the nature of one of 
the contributions made by Gaan Gadu's priesthood to the quality of life 
in Tapanahoni villages in the 1960s and early 1970s. These services, 
however, could not redeem it from the odium of being a parasitic in- 
stitution, living off the Ndjuka people, or even corrupting it, Such at 
least was what many contended privately, and gradually, with in- 
creasing force, publicly. 


9, Amelikan (ca. 1968-present) 


Amelikan had succeeded his older brother Akoontu Velanti as high 
priest after the latter's death in 1964. A few years later, Amanfu mani- 
fested itself in Amelikan. At first sight this might seem strange: as a 
rule there are few mediums among those in positions of authority.* 
Amelikan, however, had every reason to bolster his position. The 
struggle over the succession to the office of high priest had been fierce 
and cut deep fissures in the Black Lineage of the Otoo clan, and among 
associated Misidyan lineages which were represented on the oracle's 
staff. Amelikan finally had been accepted but his position was far from 
secure, 

Amelikan's other problem was that he had succeeded to only one of 
the two top offices recognized by Ndjukas. After Akoontu's death, the 
two functions of high priest and Gaanman were no longer combined in 
one person. Gazon, Akoontu's maternal cousin, succeeded to the secular 
position and became Gaanman. The combination of the two offices by 
Akoontu had meant a strong underpinning of his power position; the 
ascendancy of Diitabiki's priests during Akoontu's rule had been sus- 
tained this way. 

Obviously, Amelikan had to create his own power base. First of all, 
he had to gain control over his staff of subalterns, his deputy priests. 
Every new incumbent needs a number of years before he has assembled 
a staff that can be expected to be loyal to him, Amelikan started by 
dismissing a number of priests who had been stalwarts of Akoontu 
Velanti for a few decades. These priests, who had been privy to most 
of the secret dealings during Akoontu's time, now became alienated from 
the Gaan Gadu cult. Some other priests had been installed after 
Akoontu's death through influence of the Misidyan elders, who had 
gained the ascendancy at Diitabiki's oracle while a decision in the 
matter of succession was pending. For Amelikan, an Otoo, it was hard 
to gain the upper hand over the Misidyan, whose elders controlled 
seven villages in the Upstream area. Moreover, he had personal diffi- 
culties in keeping others attached to him because of his quick temper. 
In anger he had hit people and beaten up one of his own boatmen, a 
sister's son. Such lack of self control is most offensive to Ndjukas; in 
fact, it disqualifies a man from earning the reputation of a responsible 
leader. Only prominent religious leaders can sometimes combine abusive 
language and violent behaviour with political influence. 

Political meddling and countless intrigues by representatives of Suri- 


Gazon Matodja at a political confrontation with city auth- 
orities, who were demanding his premature installation as 
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name's political parties, or by government officials linked with these 
parties, compounded matters. After 1963, when Ndjukas and other 
Maroons gained the right to vote in national elections, such influences 
began to make themselves strongly felt. To establish a toe-hold on the 
Tapanahoni, the NPS (Nationale Partij Suriname), then partner in a 
coalition government, appointed Amelikan as party representative for 
the Tapanahoni region. Amelikan received a salary, the means to employ 
a boat crew, and lavish gifts. Although this support was valuable to 
Amelikan, it also was fraught with danger. The favours and gifts 
aroused tremendous jealousy and drove his enemies into one camp. 
Amelikan was reproached for having introduced (coastal) party politics 
to Ndjuka villages. And Amelikan, not the man to leave a challenge un- 
answered, proudly raised the NPS flag over the temple of Gaan Gadu at 
Diitabiki. 

Personal differences between Amelikan and Gazon, the new Gaanman, 
undoubtedly played a role in the shaping of the former's 'career' as a 
religious leader, and might have contributed to the weakening of Diita- 
biki as a power centre. Gazon was a different personality from either of 
the Velanti brothers. He was Gaanman-designate in Akoontu's days, and 
quietly and effectively performed his duties as one of Akoontu's deputy 
priests. Although actively participating in the cult's various rites, he 
remained somewhat aloof. He was inclined to scepticism coupled to a 
measured conservatism. To offer one example. In 1962, Akoontu sent 
his deputy Gazon to the village of Benanu to represent him at important 
funerary rites, the closing feast for the spirit of the deceased 
(bookode). A small group of elders and we as anthropologists accom- 
panied Gazon. At noon, when there was little to do in the village, we 
were killing time under a tree at Benanu's riverside. All of us wished 
to go home after a number of days of almost continuous rites that 
seemed to drag on endlessly. One day, when conversation was lagging 
somewhat, Gazon remarked in an off-hand manner, referring to the 
ritual: 'Why are we doing this anyway? But well, we are used to do so, 
so we better continue, I suppose'. Needless to say, Gazon never 
starred as a medium in a possession cult. Neither by social position nor 
temperament he was cast for the role. He received considerable training 
from a Kumanti medicineman, but the spirit never seized him. When 
questioned by us on the subject he remarked: 'I just don't seem to be 
the kind of person who is fit to become a medium'. 

Apart from this respect for tradition and the imponderabilia of life 
Gazon had a strong sense of personal obligation. At an early stage such 
feelings led to a clash with Amelikan. In 1965, the authorities in 
Paramaribo urged Gazon to accept his inauguration even before the 
mourning rites (bookode) for his deceased predecessor had been 
properly terminated. If Gazon had agreed to such a premature installa- 
tion, it would have meant that a Gaanman became the cause of a grave 
breach of Ndjuka feelings for propriety towards the dead, and the 
possibility that Akoontu's ghost might become an avenging spirit for 
Gazon and his relatives. Gazon came under strong pressure from 
various sides. First, Prime Minister Pengel, escorted by a retinue of 
ministers, politicians, an American television crew, and other celebrated 
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guests, did not wait for Gazon's answer. Instead he listened to his ad- 
visers‘: after a little arm-twisting, the counsellors of the Prime Minister 
suggested, Gazon would give in. These advisers were ministers and 
politicians of Pengel's party, the NPS, who were building up a network 
of representatives in villages in the interior. Amelikan also supported 
the view that Gazon, if firmly handled, could be made to toe the line. 
By adopting this position Amelikan laid himself open to charges that 
Pengel and his coterie of NPS politicians had bribed him. Amelikan's 
open support for the Outsider's point of view, including his roughshod 
riding over objections brought forward by some Ndjuka elders, must 
have contributed to tensions between Gazon and Amelikan, which result- 
ed in a lack of cooperation that would become fatal for the Gaan Gadu 
cult in 1972. It should also be mentioned that Prime Minister Pengel 
could count on a sizeable block of votes: NPS functionaries had regu- 
larly visited and feted village headmen and prominent Ndjuka elders 
from the Cottica region, ever since the first election they voted in 
(1963). 

When Pengel and his guests descended on Diitabiki in August 1965 
Gazon had few friends left. Those Ndjuka elders who had not actually 
been bribed, were overawed by the visit of Johan Pengel, the most 
powerful man in Suriname, and his retinue of dignitaries and guests. 
The Gaan Gadu priests of Da Saka's ancient oracle at Gaan Boli were 
the only ones who unconditionally supported Gazon. A few days prior to 
the planned installation they sent a delegation to Diitabiki urging Gazon 
not to yield to these Outsiders’ threats or the pressure from their 
'friends' in the village. Tension was rising. Early one morning one of 
us met Gazon in front of one of his houses, where he virtually had 
been hiding to escape the repeated visits of city politicians and their 
Ndjuka clients. Gazon said: 'At last I am sure about what to do. This 
night I dreamt of the father [meaning the late Akoontu Velanti] and he 
told me not to accept the inauguration at this moment. I feel 1 cannot 
go against his wishes; we were always on good terms’, [This dream was 
interpreted by Gazon as a visit by Akoontu's yeye.] And Gazon settled 
for that. For the first time, he was willing to appear before a palaver 
where many Outsiders were present. All those who spoke in public 
urged him to agree to the installation, arguing that to withdraw now 
would mean Pengel's loss of face. After listening for a while Gazon 
addressed the meeting; he blamed them for selling everything they 
believed in to the Outsiders for a few gifts. He, Gazon, still recalled 
Akoontu Velanti. That same evening Pengel decided to force the issue 
by calling all city and Ndjuka officials to the ceremony. They came, 
except for Gazon. The following day Gazon did agree to a ceremony, a 
mock ritual in Ndjuka eyes, nothing even remotely comparable to the 
traditional inauguration. Back in Paramaribo, Pengel presented the 
ceremony as the installation. The journalists who had accompanied the 
Premier thought differently. In Paramaribo, the events at Diitabiki were 
generally considered a blow to Pengel's prestige. In Diitabiki, the 
relationship between Amelikan and Gazon would never fully recover from 
the clash.> 

After the confrontation between Pengel and Gazon public indignation 
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surfaced, Gossip became its main vehicle, often concentrating on 
seemingly trivial matters. A set of dentures, for instance, a gift from 
Pengel to the high priest that was particularly grudged, was often 
discussed in Tapanahoni villages. Through his political friends in the 
city, Amelikan was one of the first Ndjukas in the tribal area to pos- 
sess this luxury item and symbol of modern life. His relations with 
Paramaribo, where he was regularly seen in the offices of ministers and 
party officials, placed the high priest too far above the common people, 
it was felt. Of course, a leader should establish good relations with 
Paramaribo - that had always been expected of prominent men such as 
the Chief and the high priest - but this should not lead him to lose 
contact with his own people. And now the villagers felt they stood in 
danger of losing their grip on the high priest. Resentment and appre- 
hensions gave rise to the standard complaint that the man was a bad 
character. 

Amelikan reacted to this pressure in different ways. He openly 
threatened the gossips, by insinuating to the elders at palavers that 
their clansmen and villagers were little better than witches. 

'Villagers say: "Ameli stints me on food" [Ameli e mumbi mi]. But what 
happens when they shoot a fat bush pig, or fowl, would they give me 
anything? Nothing at all. Yet when I refuse to dole out to all and 
sundry, I become the target of backbiting. All these gossips should be 
on their guard: their continuous whining, their unjustified complaints 
succeed in doing only one thing: to arouse the "thin buttocks medicine" 
[mangi gogo obia]. But the more they envy me, and slander me, the 
fatter my buttocks will become, and the thinner theirs.' 

Odd though this may sound, Amelikan's threat was no joke to the 
Ndjukas. Undoubtedly, Amelikan's first aim was to ridicule and humiliate 
his opponents. But the threat itself, though unusual, was not un- 
known, and the point would not be lost on a Ndjuka audience, The 
unfamiliar aspect of this ‘thin buttocks medicine' was that it was 
expected to act as a boomerang to envious gossips, whereas the more 
customary concepts of supernatural retribution like sama mofu (‘the 
[critical] comment of the people') stressed the dangers for persons who 
had become the object or target of too much interest and envy. 

The signs of divisiveness and confusion in what once had been the 
seat of power could not fail to give heart to those who grudged Diita- 
biki its privileges. In the early 1960s, misgivings about these preroga- 
tives had only been voiced in private discussions, never in public. Now 
Amelikan and priests who had worked with Akoontu but were rebuffed 
by his successor Gazon, washed Diitabiki's dirty linen in public. People 
particularly resented the fact that, in the course of their rule, the 
priests fraudulently had contrived to attribute a number of deaths to 
the wrath of Gaan Gadu, so that they could confiscate the material pos- 
sessions of the deceased. 

In 1961 indignation had flared up again into open rebellion in the 
Loabi-Sanbendumi cluster of villages, when the Diitabiki priesthood 
tried to force the Pinasi and Pataa clans to recognize Kaabu as the 
official medium of Mi Gaanda (XII,4.). Although this was never con- 
sidered as major wrongdoing, it was yet another demonstration of 
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interference in the affairs of other clans. Emotions were readily aroused 
to oppose Diitabiki. In 1965, these feelings crystallized into possession 
by the ancient deity Na Ogii. Its medium was Akalali, a Pataa man, who 
started preparing himself behind the scenes for a take-over of power. 
He did not yet judge the time ripe to announce his possession to the 
world. Only seven years later we came to hear of it, as almost every- 
one, except for a small group of trusted Ampuku mediums. 

During the late 1960s a new religious phenomenon was the Ndjuka 
medicineman Dewini who worked in the vicinity of Paramaribo. Dewini 
had left his Tapanahoni village of Mainsi at the end of the 1950s. When 
he claimed to be possessed by a new type of powerful spirit called Zee- 
wenti, patients and other supplicants from all Tapanahoni villages 
flocked to his shrine. It was generally believed that the jealousy of his 
colleagues, that is Ndjuka medicinemen who resented his affluence and 
popularity, prompted Dewini's departure from the Tapanahoni, During 
the years of his exile, Dewini had earned a fortune while working for 
city people as a 'real Bush Negro' medicineman. By growing cassava on 
a commercial basis on plots near the city he added appreciably to his 
income. 

On the authority of his spirit Zeewenti, Dewini returned to the Tapa- 
nahoni several times between 1966 and 1970. He came with a specific 
message. Gaan Gadu's priests should voluntarily relinquish their posi- 
tion; corpses of witches were to be buried properly; the possessions of 
the deceased should no longer be confiscated; mourning regulations 
were to be severely curtailed. This, almost to the letter, was the pro- 
gramme that Akalali would present to Ndjukas in 1972. To add persua- 
sion to his words, Dewini bought boat loads full of presents for Gaan 
Gadu's priests: salted meat, dried cod, and almost a hundred bottles of 
rum. The warning of the Zeewinti spirit was not heeded; the gifts were 
spurned and finally sold by Dewini to local shopkeepers. The time 
seemed not yet ripe for a change of this magnitude. But it is likely, 
too, that Dewini was not the right person to effect these changes; he 
had after all, left his native area and lacked a local power base. ® 

By 1970, the tide of public discontent had risen to a point where 
many practices central to the Gaan Gadu cult were critically and public- 
ly discussed. It was widely known, for instance, that the Downstream- 
ers were secretly burying the remains of witches in old dug-out canoes, 
a clear transgression of one of the sacred laws of Gaan Gadu which 
says that the bodily remains of witches have to be left in the forest 
without burial. This massive disobedience not only meant that for many 
Ndjukas the distinction between witches and respectable deads had lost 
some of its former rigour, but also that the political centre that should 
enforce these divine precepts was no longer feared or respected. 

During those years even the priests at Diitabiki began to waver from 
the standards they once staunchly upheld. One of them, who had been 
a bearer of the oracle under Akoontu for many years, publicly express- 
ed his concern over the posthumous humiliation of witches. He warned 
of the risks involved in eating the meat of wild animals that roam the 
forest and might have fed on the abandoned corpses. Other present in 
the meeting supported his views. 
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What contributed to Amelikan's difficulties was that he fully shared 
these apprehensions. The reservations he felt about his role as the 
first priest of a corrupt organization frustrated his natural proclivity to 
self-assertion. Earlier, when his brother Akoontu was still alive, doubts 
about the cult already had assailed him. At that time he had become 
possessed by a spirit. But his brother who, as the most prominent 
among his elder kinsmen, could not be by-passed on the road to legit- 
imatization as a medium, refused to recognize the possession as authen- 
tic. 'l e bali lauw' (Your utterances in trance are nonsensical) was his 
judgement. Later, in 1970, Amelikan expressed the opinion that Akoon- 
tu's failure to appreciate the import of his spirit was one of the causes 
for his brother's demise. 

When a Chief dies, usually half a dozen interpretations about the 
supernatural causes of his death circulate, all of which may have some 
sort of authoritative backing, that is by the gravediggers, or the Gaan 
Gadu oracle, or yet another oracle may have 'found' them. One of the 
interpretations Amelikan subscribed to, as many others around 1970, 
was that Gaan Gadu had killed Akoontu as a punishment for incest. He 
had entered into sexual relations with a young relative of his first wife 
whom he had reared as his stepdaughter. In Ndjuka culture this is 
counted among the worst forms of incest. The young woman had passed 
away and her death had been attributed to the deity's wrath over the 
illegal affair. Gaan Gadu, it was believed, had allowed the spirit to 
return to the Otoo lineage as an avenging spirit (kunu). Akoontu had 
always denied his involvement in the affair, and had abused his position 
as high priest to cover up the matter. This added to Amelikan's mis- 
givings about his elder brother who had disregarded the spirit's 
warnings, expressed through him as medium. This also strengthened 
Amelikan's conviction that the Gaan Gadu cult was badly in need of a 
purge. As the new high priest he would accomplish this with the help 
of his powerful spirit, which he claimed was Amanfu. The notion that 
another manifestation of this destructive spirit, this scourge of in- 
stitutionalized abuse, was needed here induced him to follow the foot- 
steps of Wensi, a prophet congenial to him. 

'By chance I happen to meet with Amelikan, who is resting in the 
shadow of the Gaan Gadu shrine, the afternoon is still oppressively 
hot. He had earlier promised to tell me about the spirit that moved him 
[a sani di ben kon bali na mi tapu]. I ask him to explain the matter to 
me. When relating the account of his spirit visitation, he never 
mentions the name of Amanfu, but it is clear that he is referring to 
him. He calls it the ogii [evil], and then mentions the houses that have 
been burnt by the same spirit at the time of his predecessor. All of 
which points to Wensi; Dominiki, in the words of the Ndjukas, "did not 
burn houses", but was seeking legitimacy [wooko anga den tualufu]. 
"That same spirit", Amelikan continues, "destroyed obia by throwing it 
into the river. His spirit had a claim on all women he liked, married 
ones too, it didn't matter. He just ordered them over to his house in 
the evening. If the husband refused to comply, he would have a fever 
within the hour and die shortly after. And the spirit would take the 
widow all the same; it didn't care. But men were sensible enough to 
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comply. After bringing their wives, they had to get firewood and cook 
a meal for the new husband. Gaan Gadu had sent the spirit to the 
Pinasi clan, because they no longer lived in the fear of God. They were 
to be taught a lesson." 

When I ask him whether Sa Kaabu had been medium to this spirit, 
Amelikan rejects the idea. That was just Dominiki's ghost, nothing else, 
he argues. His spirit, Amelikan asserts, is a direct manifestation of the 
God Creator [Masaa Gadu na Tapu], a Yeye sent by Jehovah. In the 
past, Jehovah had first flooded the earth to show his wrath, later he 
had scorched its surface. But then, upon perceiving a few people of 
good disposition, he sent a deputy called Basi Sweli. Since those days 
Sweli is the ordeal that kills bad people but spares the good, In the 
same way, he sent Na Ogii to the Pinasi, because they lost faith in 
him. Seeing that Sweli could no longer cope by himself, he sent "this 
dangerous spirit" to assist Amelikan in his tasks as high priest.' 
(Thoden van Velzen, Diary, October 2, 1970.) 


Amelikan looked impressive, truly 'dangerous', when in trance: a 
heavily built figure in a multi-coloured cloth, the legs painted red with 
a dye called kusuwe, a red scarf tied around his head - red was 
Amanfu's favourite colour. Blue ‘medicine cords' were tied under his 
knees, and on his calves he had painted red stripes of five to ten 
centimetres. He brandished the Amanfu bow with two small-sized arrows 
attached to it. This man to whom self-assertion, and even aggression, 
came very naturally, hardly needed a trance-like state to act the part 
of 'the evil' or Amanfu. But as could be expected his performance was 
not convincing to everybody. Much criticism could be overheard: 'He 
may look dangerous enough, but what is the use of all this. Is anyone 
healed by this show?' An older informant who had known Wensi quite 
well, doubted whether this was a real manifestation of Amanfu. As far 
as he could remember, he said, Wensi had spoken a different sacred 
language when in trance. 

Some of the criticism levelled at Amelikan was not fair, When people 
said, for instance, that he did not care about healing people, they did 
not take into consideration the efforts of Amelikan to establish a new 
cult which would deal primarily with patients. This cult was to be 
separate from 'his' Gaan Gadu cult, which would continue conducting its 
old repertoire of tasks. Amelikan cleared a tract of bush, just behind 
his house in Diitabiki, which was to become the site of the new shrine. 
The space was huge, Amelikan liked things on a grand scale. People's 
comment was: 'It looks like a church’, Flags were erected and vessels 
for libation installed. The stage was set for a new start. The basic 
problem, lack of public support, was not solved though. For want of 
loyal assistants he himself had to act as a front-carrier of the new 
sacred bundle. His sister's son, co-medium of a special ‘dangerous 
spirit', and one of the former confidants of Akoontu, alternated as 
"hind bearer'; he held the back end of the oracle for the first time. 
Amelikan's other and related problem was lack of patients. Once, when 
a group of patients of the village of Fandaaki called upon him, he clung 
to them as if his survival depended on them. Amelikan lodged them in 
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one of his own houses. When they considered the treatment completed 
and wished to leave, Amelikan tried to forestall their departure with the 
threat that Amanfu would kill them if they left. 


10, A romantic rebellion 


Amelikan was faced with the prospect of little political success for his 
mediumship. As an Otoo, he could not lay an inherited claim on medium- 
ship of either Amanfu or one of the other emanations of Na Ogii. It was 
highly improbable that the Pinasi would endorse the spirit as genuine. 
Neither could he expect much applause from his colleagues at the Gaan 
Gadu oracle. The idea that Amanfu should again arrive on the scene to 
restore the proper order of things was hardly appealing to any of the 
elders in Diitabiki. Moreover, the possibility that a man, who was 
already a high priest, was to get access to other spiritual assets - a 
spirit’ with revolutionary intentions - could not be tolerated. 'Never 
approve of the concentration of offices and mediumship in one man, or 
in one group', is the golden rule of Ndjuka politics. 

Whenever a new spirit manifests itself, the elders should concern 
themselves with it, ask for the reason of its appearance and then 
accommodate it, according to the requirements the spirit stipulates. 
This at least is what always is done when the first signs of spirit 
visitation are evident. The elders may judge the medium a fraud, or the 
spirit too dangerous for human society, but they should look into the 
matter and take proper measures. Diitabiki's elders, however, stub- 
bornly avoided to do this. When we pointed out that Amanfu's bow was 
hung above Amelikan's door, and that his sister's son had fixed this 
same Wensi type of bow to his front people responded: 'Well, yes, Wensi 
travelled around with such a bow, but Sweli should speak first on the 
nature of this spirit visitation, and without His judgement we can't do a 
thing’. And Sweli kept silent on the subject for years. Only the few 
members of the oracle's staff that had remained in the service of Gaan 
Gadu, and were loyal to Amelikan, recognized him as Amanfu's new 
medium. A young and newly recruited member, another of Amelikan's 
sister's sons, obliged his principal by also getting invaded by 'a 
dangerous Ampuku'. 'The whole of The Danger of the Pinasi spoke 
through his mouth' (a heli Ogii fu den Pinasi kon bali na en ede), as it 
was said. Yet, such help proved to be of little value to Amelikan. Little 
attention was paid to it. Only few people knew at that time that 'The 
Danger of the Pinasi' had possessed Akalali, a Pataa, an ally of the 
Pinasi, and that this man was destined to become the new religious 
star. 

Amelikan's road to prominent religious leadership was obviously block- 
ed. The wisest course, also the most commonly advocated and followed 
in this society, would have been to build up a small but reliable group 
of clients, and await more auspicious times. But that would have meant 
to stoop and accept the status quo. For Amelikan, however, it was all 
or nothing. By temperament Amelikan acted more like an Outsider than 
a Ndjuka. We noted his aggressiveness that made him deviate from the 
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role pattern of a responsible citizen. For him, possession by Amanfu 
was as much a way to express inclinations that were usually hidden and 
forbidden, as it was a continuation of his normal behaviour. 

Dissatisfaction with his political impotence, the sensation of striking 
his head against a wall of opposition, was perhaps the most important 
factor that brought Amelikan to his rebellion. He dissociated himself 
from normal routine in his society and looked upon himself as an out- 
sider. He held the social system and the forces opposing him in utter 
contempt. The political values of caution and compromise - Ndjuka 
virtues par excellence - became weaknesses in his eyes. He could only 
see cowardice, lack of personal worth and talent, where others saw 
prudence, sobriety, and the safeguarding of long-term interests. His 
initial doubts about the integrity of the organization he was to support 
had hardened into a conviction that it was beyond remedy, without hope 
for gradual reform. Change had to be radical. 

Like Wensi he was a true prophet; he aspired to change institutions 
according to the dictates of a higher authority. This authority partly 
rested in the true nature of Gaan Gadu, which should be restored with 
the help of Amelikan's guiding spirit, Amanfu. Unlike Wensi's movement, 
however, that had been solidly chained to the political interests of the 
Pinasi clan, his religious reforms had something gratuitous about it. 
Hardly anybody welcomed it; it remained virtually unsupported and 
struck Ndjukas as ‘uncalled for', superfluous (wan 4 de fanodu sani), 
and hard to understand. We noted lack of interest in the community, 
confusion as to the nature of this spirit seizure, and endless postpone- 
ment of public discussion about the phenomenon. Such circumstances 
must have played a role in Amelikan's decision to launch a one-man 
revolution against the establishment by violating sacred taboos of 
Ndjuka society and the constant challenging of authority. 

Amelikan shared Wensi's iconoclastic tendencies, but unlike the latter 
he did not desecrate cult objects. Instead he transgressed the most im- 
portant taboos of this society, the complex of prohibitions surrounding 
childbirth and menstruation. Amelikan is known to have grabbed the 
soiled cloths of a woman in childbed. He also entered a menstrual 
seclusion hut. He took some of the clothes (munu osu kamisa) worn by 
women during their period, brought these’ to Gaan Gadu's temple and 
flung them across the deity's tabernacle. Menstrual blood being the 
deity's greatest taboo, this deed amounted to willful defilement. Both 
acts were performed in a state of trance. For a religious leader with 
less pretensions only one of such visits should have been enough to 
deal a decisive blow to his reputation: such defilement would annul any 
supernatural power. According to at least one version of Akule's demise 
as a religious leader, it was such contamination that finished him. But 
in Akule's case, that could have been a rationalization of his political 
defeat after banishment. One of the first things Anake did was to enter 
a menstrual seclusion hut, and his reputation was enhanced by it. What 
Amelikan did was to stress the exceptionality of the situation and his 
own willingness to take a high-risk course.’ But above all, he enacted 
his own confusion: he clung to the highest position in the Gaan Gadu 
priesthood, and then started to destroy the power of his shrine. 
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Spectacular were Amelikan's nightly tours through the sleeping village, 
in a state of trance, challenging his opponents in the classic Kumanti 
way: 'Where is the man who will stand up to me?’ (Pe na a man?). But 
everybody was asleep, or pretended to be asleep. Yet, he continued 
shouting and singing in the village. He did so in 1970, and in the 
preceding and succeeding years. He did not elicit any response. The 
lyrics we could not understand, but many individual words were often 
quite clear. Much of it was repeated at the oracle of Gaan Gadu when 
Amelikan was not in trance. Although written down quite soon after the 
words were spoken, these excerpts are not in any way verbatim state- 
ments. But they offer us a glimpse of Amelikan's views and feelings. 
The following was overheard at Gaan Gadu's main shrine. 


‘Amelikan: "I am the servant of Gaan Gadu, 

the guardian of his awful secrets. 

Mine was the responsibility 

to continue my brother's work, 

sullied by his sins. 

Let me tell, there is no one else. 

But others hate me for it, 

I am not afraid. 

Repeat: what did I tell you?" [A standard phrase used by speakers 
addressing a meeting, or even in conversations with a handful of people 
present. A pikiman - an individual who helps a speaker to deliver his 
speech, a standard role in Ndjuka social discourse, by acting as a fixed 
point of reference and a support within the audience - guides all 
meetings, and even more formal conversations of a serious or business 
nature. ] 

Pikiman: "You are not afraid." 

Amelikan: "Quite so, I am not afraid? Those who walk upright have 
nothing to fear, right?" 

Let us see what will happen, 

but I am telling you this. 

I will not be the first one to die. 

Repeat: what did I tell you?" 

Pikiman: "You will not be the first one to die." 

Amelikan: "Exactly! 

I crush all these worms under my feet, 

these little dirty things that envy me, 

look, city people love me, 

you should have seen all the goods they bring me, 

one boat full of beer and rum, 

of codfish and salted meat. 

Go and have a look at these false teeth, 

right on the top plank of my cupboard, 

just received. 

City people love me! 

And those little dirty things gnawing at my liver, 

hate me for it. 

The time will come when I have them under my feet. 
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Today, I eat as much food and take as much liquor as I like, 

I hoard all strength, 

but they? 

Don't let me laugh! 

They grow weaker all the time. 

I have a medicine that takes care of them. 

Whenever they fill themselves with jealous thoughts, 

their buttocks shrivel away, 

while mine get fatter. [He is here referring to the "thin buttocks 
medicine", mangi gogo obia. ] 

I am the man!" (Thoden van Velzen, diary, September 29, 1970.) 


On one of Amelikan's nocturnal walks he delivered statements in trance. 
In reality, these phrases were interspersed with cries, singing, and 
words that were unintelligible to us, and that might have been of 
Kumanti or Ampuku sacred language. 


'I am the man, [said the spirit] 

who eats the menstrual cloths, 

and drinks the water of pregnancy. 

I am the man who has no master, 

that is why I walk all night, 

to find him who can stand up to me. 

But nobody moves in his hammock. 

Where is the man?' (Thoden van Velzen, diary, October 10, 1970.) 


The next utterances by Amelikan were again recorded at Gaan Gadu's 
main shrine. 


‘Amelikan: "You should know more about my spirit. 
He warned my elder brother, 

who did not listen, 

and went on to stain his daughter with his filth. 
Nobody ever listens. That other man, 

he threw all their medicines into the river. 
Medicines? 

Weapons of spite and envy, I would call them, 
forged by a bunch of wishy-washy men 

smelling of early decay 

and too many compromises. 

The river carried all away! 

Repeat what I am telling you." 

Pikiman: "The Father threw everything into the river!" 
Amelikan; "Right. 

That other man said: 'You young man, bring me your wife 
before the sun sets.' 

And she came, 

all dressed up and both mouths washed, 

and the poor sucker chopped firewood! 

and cooked their meal, 
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and his ears were full of giggling, 

ie rola horse [medium], you know, that was the man! 

But that stubborn fool [the reference is to Chief Gazon] with his blood- 
shot eyes, 

who hides in his house when I challenge him, 

when I tell him in the darkest night, 

your mother's cunt is too narrow! 

Where is he then? 

A fool who is not even master of his own body, 

Let him try to rule this country, 

a poor miser for all his wealth, 

He is weak and blood boils in his head. 

Let him hide and all his veins 

will burst wide open, 

I live in the fear of God, 

To those who are not afraid of the Lord I say, 

1 wash my hands of thee. 

I wash my hands of all of you, you hear that? 

Repeat what I just told you!" 

Pikiman: "You wash your hands of all of us." 

Amelikan: "Right! I wash my hands of all of you. Let us see who will 
be the strongest in the end." 

[este] 

"Where is the man," asked Amelikan in trance, on his nightly walks, 
shouting these challenges through the silent village. 

I heard him also say or rather sing: "That man has disappeared, that 
man drowned."' (Thoden van Velzen, diary, October 14, 1970.) 


The last phrase usually ended a trance and was much more softly 
spoken. Amelikan then returned to Gaan Gadu's shrine to remove his 
paraphernalia and relax. Few Ndjukas showed any interest at all in his 
spiritual messages. His nocturnal walks, in trance, hardly elicited any 
interest. After such a night people might comment, 'Amelikan's spirit 
made a lot of noise last night!'. We never, however, heard a serious 
discussion of the nature of his spirit seizure, or the content of the 
spiritual utterances, When we asked people about it they referred us to 
Amelikan: 'Ask him. We don't know ourselves what this man is up to!' 
Some of the things we learned about this mediumship we indeed owe to 
Amelikan's communications, given to us at our request. 

The last lines usually marked the end of a nightly tour. Again, 
Amelikan had not been able to find his equals, not even opponents who 
would respond to his challenge. The only real man he had known, 
Wensi, had been taken away by death. Amanfu figured here as the 
inspirational source which will expose corruption and defilement by 
mediocrity. Amelikan yearned for an encounter with 'real' opponents and 
‘real! men. 

These lofty preoccupations did not cause Amelikan to loose touch with 
the baser aspirations of the Na Ogii or Amanfu traditions. He fully 
shared the taste of the all too human gratifications of the ego. Although 
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we have no evidence that he ever attempted to humiliate females by 
using them as foot stools (Wensi), or by commandeering their sexual 
services at all hours of the day or night (Anake), he openly vented his 
fantasies about how to degrade women and affront their husbands. In 
Amelikan we meet the same features of mediumship noted earlier: the 
preoccupation with dominance and submission; a celebration of the 
rights of the strong with a concomitant disregard for the rights of 
others and moral codes. The sexual degradation of the weaker party ul- 
timately is meant to demonstrate dominance. 

Looking into the social and economic life of the Ndjukas of the late 
1960s and early 1970s we can somewhat better appreciate the emotional 
nature and the lack of realism in Amelikan's social protest. In a rela- 
tively short time much had changed. The active interference of Out- 
siders had raised both Chief and high priest far above the common 
standard of living. For a high priest this was, as we have noted, a 
much resented novelty. But the Chief also had become the target of 
envy; traditional respect for his position and privileges could hardly 
temper it. Gazon lived in a comfortable city-type house, fitted with 
electrical equipment and other luxuries. He had travelled to Europe and 
Africa (De Groot 1974). 

Although Gaanman Gazon was sociable enough, a distance had grown 
between him and the less privileged. Some people criticized him for his 
stinginess and undue preferential treatment of his kin and lineage. The 
basis for such allegations seemed weak. He was, for instance, un- 
favourably compared to Akoontu Velanti who, as was said now (but not 
to our knowledge ten years earlier) never refused a request. But then, 
in Akoontu's days, a pound or even a cup or sugar was considered a 
gift, or at least an assurance of a patronage relationship that would 
last for a long time, perhaps for ever. The whole setting had been 
different a decade earlier. Akoontu, the good-natured, though at times 
surly, bear, almost filling the tiny room of his house with his big, 
round figure, busy chasing flies from his oil-cloth on the table, and 
shooing noisy boys from the room, always could inspire trust in his 
fatherly concern. The same Akoontu, grumbling about the day's silly 
fashions, which induced people to sleep uncomfortably with their head 
down on a bed instead of enjoying the more upright position in the 
good old hammock; or perhaps wasting their hard-earned money on 
radios so that they could listen to incomprehensible sounds, always met 
with response. And when he was found listening breathlessly to a 
program in Hindi, people were charmed by his little hypocrisies. His 
venial sins never seemed to exceed those of the spider Anansi. Anyone 
could identify with Akoontu and his cleverness (koni). 

Neither Amelikan nor Gazon had such a folksy appeal. Amelikan was 
too unrestrained, even wild in the eyes of many Ndjukas. For a man of 
his stature to become involved in fist fights is considered childish and 
churlish. Gazon was too aloof, not given to homespun forms of leader- 
ship. Although he could defend himself and his people quite well in 
political arenas, and on various occasions had shown his leadership and 
determination, Amelikan did not like nor understand him. When Amelikan 
referred to Gazon as 'the stubborn fool with the bloodshot eyes, who 
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cannot master his own body' he alluded to a regrettable incident, when 
Gazon fainted at the ceremonial opening of a school opposite Diitabiki. 
Such infelicitous occurrences do harm a Gaanman's reputation; as a 
medieval or African king, a Chief should be without any psychological 
or physical defects or blemishes. To Gazon, Amelikan must have ap- 
peared a madman, whose possession was extra unwelcome in difficult 
times that already had their full share of problems. To get up at night 
and answer Amelikan's challenges was unthinkable for a man like Gaan- 
man Gazon. Politically speaking, the dissension between the two men 
would prove to have grave consequences for both of them during the 
1970s. 


11. The abominable institution 


The discord between Gazon and Amelikan, and the diffusion of power 
after the death of Akoontu Velanti, certainly furthered the upheaval 
that took place in the early 1970s. The rather marked personality dif- 
ferences between the main office holders in Diitabiki contributed to the 
rapid disintegration of the tribal power structure. But institutions that 
were central to the Gaan Gadu cult must have been a 'thorn in the 
flesh', and in our opinion a greater cause for the religious reform 
movement of the 1970s that became associated with the name of Akalali, 
than anything else. The institution of the Gadu Lai (God's cargo) could 
easily be singled out as the first and foremost among 'the abominable 
institutions' that made the revolution of 1972 possible. It therefore de- 
serves a greater share of our attention that we have given it so far. 

The personal effects of all those who have lost their life through 
divine intervention fall to Gaan Gadu: these are called God's cargoes. 
This category can be subdivided into those that have died the death of 
a witch (wisi dede) or those who have died a sinner's death (misi 
dede). To repeat briefly: witches are hopeless and depraved individ- 
uals, people who have placed themselves outside the human community. 
Sinners usually have made grievous mistakes, faults, sins, but they 
have not placed themselves beyond the pale of human society. They 
have erred in a few specific acts, or they might have been innocent 
altogether as the victim of others who had committed deeds that aroused 
the wrath of Gaan Gadu. But the two categories have one thing in 
common, the deity had killed them and therefore they became His de- 
pendants in the afterworld. Hence the claim that Gaan Gadu has on all 
their wordly belongings: He has taken them away from the world of the 
living, therefore they are His responsibility, and the deity should be 
recompensed for this care. For this reason, all worldly possessions of 
both sinners and witches fell to Him. The relatives of these deceased 
should bring all these goods to Gaan Gadu's main shrine at Diitabiki. 
All of the inheritance! If even so much of a pin was held back from the 
effects, the divine wrath would surely be aroused. 

For the relatives of the witch - and the majority of the dead are 
witches - the material possessions of these deceased might dangerously 
threaten the living; it might contaminate their food, or imperil their 


Part of witch cleansing ritual (seeka kondee); female relatives of the 
deceased witch are carrying possessions into the House of the Great 
Dead (Gaanwan Osu), Diitabiki, 1962 
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health in other ways. It might function as a slow-working poison which 
could sap the strength of the living long after the demise. These 
dangers lurked when the living kept in contact with the possessions of 
witch or sinner. For all these reasons, the relatives had to be relieved 
of this dangerous legacy. Only the priests of Gaan Gadu at Diitabiki 
could help them in this respect. They confiscated the inheritance in the 
name of the deity and ‘decontaminated’ it during the ‘cleansing rites' 
(kiin kondee or seeka kondee).* After the decontamination it is left to 
the divine, or priestly discretion, as to which part of the estate is to 
be returned to the relatives of the deceased. These, in e nutshell, 
formed the religious beliefs which were the basis for the cleansing 
rites. Already in the 1960s, it was clear that not all Ndjukas were 
equally grateful for these religious services, or put differently, for 
handing over the effects of their deceased kinsmen to the priests. 

The cleansing rites had great political consequences for Ndjuka 
society. First of all, the priests of Gaan Gadu at Diitabiki held a 
monopoly over these religious services; the priests of Gaan Gadu at 
Gaan Boli were not warranted to perform them. The monopoly was 
restricted to the Tapanahoni region; for the Cottica and Commewijne 
regions Agiti Ondoo and Pininga respectively were the centres.’ The 
Sara Creek region differed from the other areas mentioned as the local 
Gaan Gadu priests were not allowed to perform the cleansing rites here, 
Leerdam (1957) mentions the cumbersome transport of God's cargoes 
from the Sara Creek along the Suriname and Commewijne Rivers to the 
Wane Creek and Marowijne and Tapanahoni to Diitabiki. Whether he him- 
self actually witnessed these 'pilgrimages' is not always clear, but he 
does record particulars about the large size of the boats and the 
amount of cargo per boat. The long detour could not be avoided 
because the watershed between Sara Creek and Tapanahoni forms an 
insuperable barrier to the transport of goods. 

The cleansing rites attracted many visitors to Diitabiki. Depending 
upon the number of inheritances involved, there might be 50 or 150 
accompanying relatives who would spent about a week in this centre of 
the Gaan Gadu cult. This included a few dignitaries, usually a captain 
and his assistants from the villages and village quarters to which the 
witches and sinners belonged. The captain took with him as many 
people from among his subjects (foluku) as he could possibly muster. 
This was not a very difficult task, because particularly the young men 
and women regarded it as a festive occasion where they could sport 
their best clothes. 

The cleansing rites formed a periodically recurring ritual, held about 
once every three months. During our first period of field work, cleans- 
ing rites were held in October and December 1961 as well as in Feb- 
ruary, May, and September 1962. During our revisit in 1965, we did 
not see or hear of any such ritual. In 1970 we were present when the 
rites were held in October. During the cleansing rites of 1961-1962 a 
total of 35 inheritances were dealt with; they were brought to Diitabiki 
from virtually all Tapanahoni villages. 
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12, Bringing in the cargoes during Akoontu's time 


As soon as someone died in his village, the captain reported the demise 
to Diitabiki. This death message (dede mofu) included information on 
the nature of the demise, whether the deceased had been taken away 
by Gaan Gadu (gadu dede) or whether he had lost his life due to other 
supernatural causes (yooka dede). If the inquest pointed to wrathful 
action by Gaan Gadu, the captain usually specified whether it was a 
death of a witch or a sinner's death, In this way, the priests knew 
which villages were burdened by contaminated goods; when a number of 
such deaths had occurred they announced days on which the cleansing 
rites were to be held. The message sent by the priests was phrased as 
if they were doing the bereaved a favour: 'On such-and-such a day we 
are willing to relieve you of this dangerous legacy. Although we are 
hard pressed for time, we shall give this our priority’. At Diitabiki's 
oracle we overheard remarks such as: 'They [the bereaved], should be 
grateful that Diitabiki does the dirty work for them'. Whether those on 
whom this favour was bestowed always shared these sentiments is 
doubtful. In some cases, people were pleased that a dangerous load was 
removed from the village. But in many other instances, and presumably 
in the majority of cases, there would have been resentment among the 
bereaved. 


‘On the first day of the cleansing rites, when boats loaded with the 
God's cargoes arrived at Diitabiki's landing places, the 'carry oracle' of 
Gaan Gadu was positioned on the waterfront. The captains of the 
stricken villages, who were applying for assistance, congregated around 
the oracle and its priests. When all the families concerned had arrived, 
one of the priests began cleansing the contaminated possessions by 
sprinkling consecrated beer or rum over them. Elders from Diitabiki and 
from other villages gave instructions during the unloading. When all 
Kinsmen of the deceased were holding an object in their hands, the 
first priest [second-in command at the oracle] started ringing a bell. 
This was the signal for all those kinsmen to file, one after the other, 
and bring the goods in a procession into the village. The cargoes were 
taken to "The House of the Great Dead" [ gaanwan osu], a shrine for 
the departed servitors of Gaan Gadu. Each of the women - men seldom 
take part in this procession - carried only one, or at most two objects. 
The purpose of this regulation was to avoid the possibility of anyone 
falling during the procession, as this would constitute a serious breach 
of taboo. We saw all sorts of objects in the procession: rusty boxes 
used for clothes, stools, cooking and other household utensils, shot- 
guns, but also odd planks, a crate with empty soda pop bottles, and a 
bunch of bananas. Outside "The House of the Great Dead" the goods 
were handed over to deputy priests, and a few volunteers from Diita- 
biki, who stacked them inside. The women then returned to where the 
boats were moored for a new turn. While this was going on the more 
important priests had stayed with their oracle on the waterfront. The 
first priest continued to ring the handbell until one entire estate had 
been transferred from the boats to "The House of the Great Dead". The 
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same procedure was followed for each subsequent consignment. At 
intervals one of his colleagues relieved the first priest. The whole 
ritual, the unloading and the procession, aroused considerable interest 
among the local population. They lined "the road of the ancestors" [a 
gaansama pasi], a footpath of half-decayed planks leading from the 
river to the edge of the older part of the village where most of the 
shrines are situated. Elders considered it beneath their dignity to 
participate in this promenade. The occasion functioned as an eve-of- 
auction viewing day. The mood was festive, there was no trace of 
gloom. 

During the whole duration of the ceremony the priests stood with the 
oracle on the river bank. The high priest, however, sat in his official 
residence next to "The House of the Great Dead"; from there he had an 
excellent view of the procession. When they had unloaded the cargoes, 
"The House of the Great Dead" was sealed by surrounding it with long- 
stemmed singaafu [Costus Speciosus Zingiberaceae] leaves to form as it 
were a. magical circle of protection. The oracle was then carried around 
the shrine three times to invest the magic circle with even more super- 
natural power.' (Thoden van Velzen and Van Wetering, diary, Sep- 
tember 1962.) 


13, The divine auction during Akoontu's time 


On the following days the more important ritual is held; it is called 
'the inspection of the cargoes' (luku lai). It attracted great attention 
from the inhabitants of Diitabiki and surrounding villages. People 
assembled for it in a square which is called 'Under the mango tree', At 
a sign from the high priest, one of his deputy priests urged the 
females of all kin groups participating in the ritual to carry the first 
eargo from the nearby shrine ('The House of the Great Dead') and 
bring it to the elders and priests assembled in the square. When the 
women walked into the assembly they displayed each item piece by 
piece. Elders from Diitabiki and all nearby villages sat in a wide circle 
around the goods placed in the middle of the square. In the centre of 
the gathering stood two priests carrying Gaan Gadu's tabernacle. The 
first priest had already taken up a position in front of this oracle. 
Dozens of interested onlookers had taken a seat in the shadow of near- 
by houses. 

The high priest then addressed the elders through his Speaker (piki- 
man), a functionary without whom no meeting of any importance can be 
conducted. In September 1962, Akoontu Velanti (then high priest) gave 
the following speech, that we have reconstructed from notes made 
immediately after the ritual. Akoontu pointed out that he was charged 
with a difficult and thankless task for which, in view of his many other 
obligations, he had hardly any time to spare. He had a question to put 
before the audience: 'Am I not fully occupied with treating the sick who 
stream to this village from all directions in search of a cure?! This 
rhetorical question was greeted with an assenting murmur by priests 
and elders from Diitabiki. 'There now, well said! We are snowed under 
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with work; we cannot even get our to our gardens any more!', Akoontu 
then continued by stating that he had nonetheless decided to allow this 
ritual to be held because 'the headmen representing the people' (lanti) 
had repeatedly requested him to do so. And he concluded with: 'As 
Gaanman I cannot disregard the entreaties of my people’. 

The elders (captains, their deputies, the basia, and other notables) 
‘representing the people’, the so-called lanti group - those who are 
supposed to have no direct stake in the matters discussed - asked and 
obtained permission to withdraw to a spot out of earshot (bendi a see) 
to agree on a response on behalf of all of them. This is standard 
procedure. On their return, one of them stepped forward as their 
spokesman. He informed the meeting that he had been commissioned by 
lanti to thank Gaanman, and 'his God'. He then proceeded to do so most 
profusely. 

‘It is hard to know to what extent people really believe that the priests 
render them valuable services when they confiscate the estates of their 
kinsmen. But there is little doubt that many were convinced that Diita- 
biki succeeds in looking after its own interests extremely well. Pre- 
sumably, nobody present swallowed Akoontu's argument completely, but 
on such occasions Ndjuka elders are masters in hiding their true 
thoughts and feelings.' (Thoden van Velzen and Van Wetering, diary, 
September 1962.) 

All preliminaries over, the ritual could start in earnest. Akoontu asked 
his deputies whose inheritance was on display. It appeared to be the 
possessions of a young girl of about fifteen years of age, Sa Melina, 
The effects of Melina consisted of only one box containing clothes and 
domestic ware, including cooking utensils. The first priest took a bottle 
of beer and sprinkled the girl's possessions. After a brief consultation 
among the priests, the first priest asked a number of elders from Diita- 
biki to step forward and form an ad-hoc committee to assist the priests 
in distributing the girl's material possessions. The composition of such 
a committee varied with lanti (elders from other villages) being occa- 
sionally invited to join. The committee sat down in the middle of the 
circle and opened Melina's box. They held her garments up, one by 
one, watching the reactions of the oracle's bearers. This ritual could 
perhaps best be described as an auction; the deity is supposed to 
inspect the cargo carefully for appropriate distribution. If the committee 
members observed a negative gesture from the bearers, the article was 
put back in the box for return to the girl's next of kin, An affirmative 
reaction signified that the deity claimed the article concerned. One of 
the committee members would then hand it to the first priest, whereby 
it was confiscated. 

In the case of the girl Melina the effects were quickly sorted out. 
Later in the day, when larger cargoes had to be dealt with, neither the 
priests nor other committee members had enough patience left to inspect 
the effects one by one. Then, piles of clothes were disposed off rapid- 
ly. When Melina's box was empty, the first priest divided the few 
remaining objects over two heaps that had formed: one for the deity 
and one for her relatives. On the latter pile we noted a paddle, a 
stool, a wooden plate, and a few pans. 
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When the bigger cargoes had to be handled a different procedure was 
adopted. One of the priests then simply drew a dividing line through 
the middle of the cargo, and later shifted a few objects from one side 
of the line to the other having received a hint from the high priest or 
one of his colleagues, When all in command seemed satisfied the priest 
signalled to the deceased's kinsmen to take home their part of the 
cargo, and requested women sitting under the overhang of nearby 
houses to take the remaining goods back to 'The House of the Great 
Dead'. This was the part Gaan Gadu laid claim to. The oracle bearers 
remained more or less in the same place for most of the time of this 
operation. 

On the face of it, there seemed to be an equal distribution, but 
sometimes the scales were clearly tipped in favour of the deity. On this 
particular day, for example, two shotguns, a beautiful beaten copper 
kettle, a set of new pans, and a brand-new hunting sack were all put 
on the deity's pile of goods. The priest immediately confiscated all rum 
or other liquor. Houses and gardens belonging to those 'killed by God! 
may be shared by the deceased's relatives as they pleased, as if it 
were an ordinary inheritance. It was customary, though, to give Gaan- 
man part of the produce from these gardens, a tin of cassava meal, for 
example, would be considered appropriate. In the village of Diitabiki 
fruit trees were forfeited to the Chief, who shared them with his 
priests and elders. When distributing clothes, the priests saw to it that 
both piles, for relatives and deity, were of about equal size. The 
deity's side also included a good deal of rubbish, such as empty bottles 
and broken tools. 

That same day, the oracle's staff handled two cargoes from the village 
of Moitaki. The interpretation of these two deaths had been fought over 
for considerable time; the gravediggers, when carrying the corpse, and 
very likely under strong local pressure, had come to the decision that 
the death of both persons had nothing to do with Gaan Gadu, meaning 
that Diitabiki's oracle could not claim their inheritances. Consequently, 
the effects of those deceased were divided among the relatives as if this 
was a yooka dede. Unfortunately for these villagers of Moitaki, Gaan 
Gadu's oracle held a quite different opinion about what had caused the 
deaths: the deity Himself had killed both persons, and so the findings 
of the inquest were reversed. The village elders had to take back 
everything distributed from these inheritances and transport it to Dii- 
tabiki. When these goods were put before the deity, the bearers of the 
bundle moved out of earshot, and a consultation between priests and 
oracle started, visible but not audible. Akoontu was also called away 
from the meeting to take part in the consultations. When after about ten 
minutes all had resumed their places in the meeting, the first priest 
spoke about their findings: 'Gaan Gadu is gratified by the obedience 
shown by Moitaki, but considers it distressing to impound things which 
had already found new owners’. 

Akoontu Velanti took over from the first priest by praising the trust- 
worthiness of his oracle. In his address, a strange mixture of frank- 
ness and hypocrisy, he said: 

"If Gaan Gadu says: "Give it back", there is nothing we priests can do 
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but obey. I recall this big cargo brought to Diitabiki; four boats were 
not enough to carry all. Imagine how I felt when Gaan Gadu said that 
He had nothing to do with the death of the owner of this wealth! The 
family made off with it, while I had been looking forward to a rich 
haul!' (Thoden van Velzen and Van Wetering, diary, September 1962.) 

The third phase of the cleansing rites was the ceremonial handing 
over of a God's cargo to Gaan Gadu at the sacred shrine at Saanti 
Goon. Saanti Goon, a couple of kilometres downstream from Diitabiki, 
opposite Puketi, was out of bounds to all Outsiders. The ritual at 
Saanti Goon and the place itself, were shrouded in secrecy. According 
to Leerdam (1957), even many Ndjukas have never visited this sacred 
shrine. It was very much part of that section of religion that Ndjukas 
concealed from the outside world. Only through discussions with a few 
informants whom we knew intimately, and on the basis of our observa- 
tions of Saanti Goon after Akalali had desecrated the spot, were we able 
to piece together a reconstruction of this sequence in the cleansing 
rites. 

Early in the morning the priests and the deceased's relatives as- 
sembled at one of Diitabiki's boat landings. A few other invited people 
joined them. In gaily decorated boats they sailed downstream to the 
sacred place at Saanti Goon. Nobody was allowed to work his or her 
gardens on that day; either they participated in the ritual or remained 
at home. This embargo seemed to be honoured only at a cluster of 
villages of which Diitabiki was the centre. 

From the place opposite Moitaki where the boats were moored a 
straight, wide and well-maintained path called God's Road (Gadu Pasi), 
led right to the shrine. To the singing of Tuka, sacred hymns of the 
Ndjukas, the God's cargoes were carried to the bush shrine. While the 
faithful waited a short distance away, a second distribution took place 
at the site of the shrine, witnessed only by the priests and a few 
elders from Diitabiki, or in other words, those most likely to become 
the beneficiaries. Only a single elder (lanti) was invited to join the 
select few. Most elders stayed behind at Diitabiki, not being invited, 
and having little wish to be considered greedy or a type that intrudes 
in other people's affairs. 

Just as with the luku lai ritual of the preceding days, the most 
valuable objects of a cargo were shown to the deity. The bearers then 
nudged someone to indicate that he will become the owner of a particu- 
lar object. In 1962 we wrote in our field notes: 

'From what people tell us we understand that the best part of a cargo 
is reserved for the priests and is carried back to Diitabiki, Gaan Gadu 
only reserved worthless and unusable objects for Himself; these are left 
at the site of the bush shrine.' (Thoden van Velzen and Van Wetering, 
diary, September 1962.) 

We were wrong as we were to discover to our amazement in 1974 (see 
Chapter VI). 

On the return journey from the forest shrine, behaviour was more 
exuberant than on the outward trip; anyone 'going to the deity’, as 
this pilgrimage was called, might indulge in a short period of license 
and horseplay with members of the opposite sex. This was also 
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customary at corvées held outside the village. Young men and women 
embraced each other warmly on such occasions, and somewhat older 
people were glad to join them, the ultimate joke being either to rip off 
someone else's clothes, or to make a pass at each other's genitals. For 
many married men and women in Diitabiki such practices were too much 
of a good thing; often they attempted to dissuade their partners from 
taking part in these sacred corvées. 

On their arrival back at Diitabiki, all participants of this pilgrimage 
proceeded to the centre of the village where 'the House of the Great 
Dead! and the tribal ancestor shrine were situated. The priests 
sprinkled the whole group, on those days in September 1962 numbering 
at least a hundred persons, with consecrated beer, after which Gaan 
Gadu's sacred bundle was carried around them thrice. Finally, Akoontu 
Velanti stepped forward to deliver some exhortations: 'Let none of us 
ever perpetrate the heinous crimes of witchcraft; all of you now have 
seen how Gaan Gadu settles accounts with criminals of this type’. 
(Thoden van Velzen and Van Wetering, diary, September 1962.) 

The priests subsequently carried the bundle back to the main shrine. 

During the heyday of the Gaan Gadu cult, we never succeeded in 
visiting the sacred forest shrine. We were also kept away when the 
goods that were carried back to Diitabiki, and that were given to the 
deity's servitors, were actually divided. On one occasion we were 
fortunate enough to be present when the remainder of the cargo was 
divided. 


'The God's cargo consisted of only one inheritance on this particular 
cleansing ritual. Amelikan, the new high priest, took charge of the 
distribution. He ordered his priests to pick up objects and carry it to 
beneficiaries. First, Amelikan sent one of his deputy priests to Chief 
Gazon with two pieces of cloth and one big enamel cooking pan. Second, 
both Amelikan's sister and his classificatory mother's sister were given 
a few pans and kettles. His favourite front bearer was presented with 
three pieces of cloth and one kettle. Another front bearer, who had 
fallen in disfavour, was passed over: he was sent home with a sieve, 
“for your wife", as Amelikan added with some emphasis. Amelikan 
selected some pieces of cloth and a few calabashes for another func- 
tionary of the oracle; he did the same for a male kinsman. Then he 
ealled one of his children, a girl of three, to take whatever she liked 
and she carried it home to her mother. Finally, Amelikan ordered the 
first priest to lift a box, still half full of clothes, and carry it to his 
[the high priest's] house. The booty was to be shared, I presume, 
between the two of them. In conclusion, we may safely say that the 
priests were the main beneficiaries with the high priest probably 
getting the lion's share. The Chief and his matrilineal kinsmen - both 
Amelikan and Gazon belong to the same matrigroup [The Black Lineage] 
- profited as well. Members of other lineages of Diitabiki and elders of 
other villages were passed over. The distribution took place in front of 
one of Gaan Gadu's temples [the size of a big hut]. Only the priests 
attended. Passers-by, except an inquisitive anthropologist, gave it wide 
berth.' (Thoden van Velzen, diary, October 1970.) 
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14, Last days 


Interesting is Amelikan's role during the distribution of the cargoes; 
there is not the slightest hint in anything he did or said that he dis- 
agreed with this skewed pattern of redistribution of inheritances. With- 
out any altruistic pretenses, Amelikan took advantage of this rite to 
enrich himself and his next-of-kin. If one had not known about his 
nightly walks denouncing all those who stood to gain from a decayed in- 
stitution, one would never have guessed this was the same man who 
also wished to overturn the hieratic establishment, a 'Romantic' who saw 
the human community threatened by selfish and even sinful behaviour. 
This same high priest felt quite at home when directing the priests 
during the cleansing rites. He entertained no doubts that his lineage, 
and his family, ought to be the chief beneficiaries. All of this came 
natural to him. But at other moments he was the tormented represent- 
ative of another creed, another collective fantasy, aimed at removing 
social injustice. Having being present at several seances of Amelikan's 
Amanfu spirit, we venture to assert that this dual task of being the 
chief representative of one collective fantasy, and the protagonist of 
another, brought him more mental anguish than is apparent in manifest 
behaviour or pronouncements. 

In the eyes of many Ndjukas, the God's cargoes were the abominable 
institution. Unfortunately, this was not fully clear during those pre- 
revolution days. As usual, only hindsight provides a clear view of the 
political processes which were most powerful. In 1970, only a few would 
have guessed that an upheaval was at hand, Yet during that time a 
Pataa, by the name of Akalali, was preparing himself for the overthrow 
of the Gaan Gadu cult. Without realizing it, we had been witness to the 
last days of Gaan Gadu's 'church' on the Tapanahoni, that centralized 
cult based on funerary rites with their marked bias in favour of the 
political centre. 


Chapter XIII 


AKALALI’S REVOLUTION (1972-1979) 


Main Characters 

Akalali (born 1924, died 1983): Pataa clan, medium of Saanti Goon 
Futuboi, an emanation of Na Ogii. 

Gazon Asidonopo Matodja: Paramount Chief of the Ndjukas (term of 
office: 1966-present). 

Amelikan: high priest of the Gaan Gadu cult: medium of Amanfu. 

Lagadu: medium of Mi Gaanda, ‘satellite’ of Akalali, Misidyan clan, 
village of Pikin Kondee. 

Pakosie: medium of Apootu spirit, Misidyan clan, village of Puketi. 

Pakosie: André R.M. (son of the above): since 1978 medium of Na Ogii, 
Pinasi clan, village of Loabi. 

Various city politicians and civil servants. 


Scene 

Diitabiki: Residence of the Paramount Chief and the high priest of the 
Gaan Gadu cult. 

Nyun Kondee: new spiritual boom town of the 1970s, residence of 
Akalali. 

Loabi: Akalali's village of origin. 
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1. Akalali's assignment 


Early in 1972, Akalali then 48 years old', asked and obtained per- 
mission to appear before Gaan Gadu, so that his spirit could greet 
Diitabiki's deity. As a rule, such a request, when supported by a 
medium's kinsmen, is easily granted. Elders of both the Loabi and 
Sanbendumi villages were willing to accompany Akalali when his spirit 
was to pay its ceremonial visit to Gaan Gadu. Akalali enjoyed a good 
reputation. In a society where courtesy is highly valued, Akalali was 
known as a man of good manners, soft-spoken, and unobtrusive. He 
had also earned the gratitude of both the Chief and one of his kinsmen 
by providing them with cures for some diseases. In short, there was no 
reason to turn down Akalali's request. What were the forces that were 
driving Akalali towards this confrontation? 

Akalali had worked as an assistant for Da Tesi (XII.2.). At that time 
he had been possessed by a Suudati spirit. Akalali always spoke with 
admiration of Tesi. He called him his teacher. Tesi was the first one to 
be possessed by an emanation of Na Ogii that was known as Saanti Goon 
Futuboi (servitor of the spirit of Saanti Goon). Presumably after Tesi's 
death, Akalali left the Cottica and settled at Bambusi on the banks of 
the Marowijne River, not far from Albina. He had lived there for eight 
years when, in 1964, the news of Chief Akoontu Velanti's death reached 
him. In 1973, Akalali presented us with what he considered to be 
essential elements for all who wished to understand his mission. Here 
follow his experiences and some selected oral history accounts. 


‘When I was still thinking about the death of our Chief, I was sitting 
on the banks of the Marowijne River. Suddenly, in the clouds above the 
river I saw a bridge that spanned the Marowijne [the river Marowijne 
near Bambusi is between one to three kilometres wide]. The bridge 
linked Suriname with French Guiana. On that bridge, high up in the 
sky, I clearly saw two persons on the railing: one was a man, the 
other a woman. I recall that it was about five o'clock in the afternoon. 
Another woman joined the two persons, and now it was as if a bolt of 
lightning struck me. I didn't know where I was nor what I was doing. I 
was possessed by this spirit [a gadu e kisi mi]. After eleven months 
the spirit ordered me to visit Chief Gazon. This was to let the new 
Chief know about the spirit and tell him that later we would have 
business to discuss.' 


A spirit seizure which begins with a vision is relatively rare in Ndjuka 
culture, To start one's account with such an experience is by itself an 
indication that we are dealing with something extraordinary. This is en- 
hanced further by the dramatic suddenness of the experience: a bolt of 
lightning struck Akalali.? 

Some other elements need little explanation: the onset of possession 
came when Akalali heard of the death of Chief, and high priest of the 
Gaan Gadu cult, Akoontu, meaning that an era was drawing to a close, 
and the time was ripe for new solutions. The exchange of opinions he 
claimed to have had with Gaanman Gazon took place eleven months later, 
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that is to say after the great mourning feast for Akoontu had been 
completed (1965), and the new Chief could start discussing state 
business. The lengthy period that elapsed between Akalali's spirit 
seizure and Akalali's journey to the new Chief, indicated that the 
medium intended to discuss state affairs. All Ndjukas immediately 
grasped the significance of this communication. 

The huge bridge spanning the Marowijne River could express both an 
awareness of great changes to come (modern road system figuring as an 
appropriate symbol), as well as an acute longing for new developments, 
The people on the bridge (first two, than three) are high up in the 
sky, like angels, one is inclined to think. Akalali was born and raised 
on the French side of the river Marowijne and may, from his early days 
on, have been exposed to some Roman Catholic ideas and imagery. 
Perhaps he had the feeling that angels were calling him to accomplish 
his mission. In this connection it is relevant to note that, when his 
main spirit (Saanti Goon Futuboi) wishes to rest, temporarily or perma- 
nently, a much 'softer' spirit takes over, a healer rather than a threat 
to people's health. The name of that spirit was Ankel which probably 
has been derived from the French ange (angel). 


‘When our ancestors first came to the Tapanahoni they thought they saw 
a human being who seemed to be at home there. He was sitting in the 
middle of a boat with one assistant in front and one in the back. But 
the man in the middle was no human being! It was Na Ogii. None of 
them touched the water, and yet the boat moved upstream! Our fore- 
fathers were astounded; they immediately understood they had seen the 
deity of the river’ [see Spirit found on the river XIII.2.]. 

The myth about the headman encountered on the river, a creature 
moving upstream without apparent effort, and clearly belonging to the 
wilderness, represent an attempt on Akalali's part to link his medium- 
ship with the great tradition of the Na Ogii cult. The same can be said 
for the oral history accounts presented by Akalali on Dikii. All mediums 
of Na Ogii link their mediumship with this nineteenth-century shaman. 


'Most of our children died. This was when people began to realize that 
the river [the area] was not fit for humans to live in, They knew they 
should make good ritual preparations. One man from [the village of] 
Biiudu [see map on page 52] married Mi Avo Cato [My Ancestress Cato] 
of the Otoo. The man's name was Mi Gaanda Panga Boko [My Ancestor 
Panga Boko]. He was from the Misidyan lineage that would later settle 
in [the village of] Yawsa. Panga Boko said to his wife: "We must do 
something for our children. All of them are dying. I have a friend who 
remained behind on the plantations from where I escaped, I will go back 
and ask him to prepare this obeah". And so he did. When Panga Boko 
returned to the Tapanahoni he had the obeah with him. It was the 
great Agumaga obia. The other name of this deity was Tata Oyee. Tata 
Oyee pleaded with Na Ogii to tolerate the Ndjukas in his forest. This 
palaver between the deities ended with an agreement. Na Ogii would no 
longer oppose the Ndjukas. Now human beings could live in the 
Tapanahoni.' 
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The theme of epidemics killing off the children of the first settlers in 
the Tapanahoni region is a familiar one in Ndjuka historiography. And 
so is the story of Panga Boko, the Misidyan who returned to the plan- 
tation of origin to procure an obia from a friend of his of earlier times. 
New to us was the passage where Agumaga is pleading with Na Ogii to 
let humans live in the Tapanahoni region, This must have been pleasing 
to Misidyan ears: they, not the clan of the Chiefs, Akalali suggests, 


were the ones who convinced Na Ogii to tolerate human beings in his 
preserve. 


'As payment for his services Na Ogii demanded from Sweli Gadu, the 
God of the "Runaways", that all possessions of witches be given to him. 
And so it happened. After the death of a witch the inheritance was 
brought to Saanti Goon. The deity belonged to the forest, therefore the 
goods should be brought to the forest. But the deity never demanded 
any corpses of witches to be deposited there! Gaan Gadu's evil priests 
fooled-the Ndjuka people with the story that this was also demanded by 
the deity.' 

Both the Pinasi/Pataa and Otoo clans share the myth about the trans- 
action between the two deities - Na Ogii and Gaan Gadu. Members of 
the last clan will not broach this subject easily though. Otoo historians 
usually explain the offer of witches' inheritances at Saanti Goon as a 
payment to Gaan Gadu for all the work done in the struggle against 
witches. This is what one may call a 'surface explanation’ or 'surface 
script'; people offer it without much resistance. The explanation also 
has the appeal of being persuasive. Only much later, and from persons 
close to the Gaan Gadu cult, did we learn that Akalali's version of what 
Saanti Goon had stood for enjoyed credibility among Gaan Gadu's priests 
as well; in fact, it had been known long before Akalali started his 
revolt. This theme of the polluted earth is a "hidden script', existing 
alongside the less secret and more obvious one. We will return to this 
subject later. 


'Mi Avo Cato grew jealous of her husband with his powerful obia. She 
had enticed Mi Gaanda Panga Boko to settle with the Chief's family at 
Tutu [see map on page 52], so that she could learn all about the obia. 
However, her husband did not confide in her. Ma Cato then began spy 
on Da Panga Boko. She stayed awake at night and listened to every- 
thing her husband was mumbling in his sleep. One by one, all the 
secrets of the obia were revealed to her in this way. Then, one night, 
Da Panga Boko woke up with a start. He realized he had been talking 
in his sleep, and he also noticed that Ma Cato was wide awake. "My 
God!" he exclaimed, "I have given all my secrets away". 

But Ma Cato insisted that she knew nothing of his obia. Da Panga 
Boko did not trust her. He said: "You deny this, then let's take the 
blood oath [Sweli]. We will swear on the obia: the day you will wish me 
dead, and curse me, and I will die, that same day you will die as 
well", Hardly had he spoken or he fell to the ground. This happened in 
the morning. In the afternoon Ma Cato died. They were buried in one 
grave at Saanti Goon, each in their own coffin.' 
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The tale of how Ma Cato, by hook and by crook, managed to learn 
about the Agumaga obia of her husband is also well known. Even the 
details of the transfer of the obia are common knowledge among many 
Misidyan and Otoo adults. 


'Now things grew worse. The Black Lineage exploited the obia. Instead 
of simply bringing the possessions of witches to Saanti Goon, people 
from Gaanman's family first took from it whatever they liked. Many 
people were declared witches who never in their life had done anything 
wrong. They gave Dikii the Sweli ordeal to drink. Twice, he was found 
innocent, but they rubbed his head with excrements! [Several frag- 
ments of the Dikii myths were brought to our attention, see Chapter 
VIII.] All these were sins. This is why we held a pee pikadu [feast of 
atonement] at Nyun Kondee [August-November, 1973]. 

When my spirit discussed these matters with Chief Gazon and his cap- 
tains, they all concurred. They had been very much to blame when 
they brought the mortal remains of all these people to the forest, and 
left them unburied. The spirit also informed the meeting that he had 
taken the inheritances of witches as payment for services rendered, but 
now that the moment had arrived the spirit felt it had been fully paid. 
There were no more outstanding bills to be settled. That's why the 
inheritances of witches should never be confiscated again. That is the 
reason why Saanti Goon [the Gaan Gadu shrines] should be destroyed. 
It has all gone too far. Human greed has corrupted a divine command- 
ment.' 

The perfidity theme. In Akalali's view, which many Ndjukas share, 
the Gaan Gadu cult had gone haywire. It had exceeded by far what 
could have been expected on the basis of the original divine assign- 
ment. The shape it had assumed was that of a senseless, even criminal 
undertaking. Akalali accused the cult's custodians of not checking this 
development: on the contrary, to his view they even enhanced it. And 
to complete their sinful behaviour, Akalali and many others argued, 
Gaan Gadu's priests saw to it that they themselves could pocket con- 
siderable amounts of goods and money. This is what awakened the 
furies of revenge. As suggested before, the passage about Dikii again 
linked Akalali's work with the Na Ogii tradition. The meeting with Chief 
Gazon Akalali referred to took place in 1972; we are about to discuss 
it. 

That Akalali succeeded in presenting history in such a way that it 
gave maximum credence and justification to his claims is not all that 
surprising; he had prepared himself well between 1964 and 1972, the 
year of his first official appearance before the Gaan Gadu oracle. These 
years were a sort of ‘incubation period' for him. Akalali knew that the 
spirit had seized him, but he contented himself with travelling widely, 
visiting most Ndjuka settlements in the Tapanahoni, Marowijne, and 
Cottica regions. Later he described these visits as a necessary prep- 
aration for the clashes of 1972 and 1973: here he had found teachers on 
Ndjuka history and Ampuku lore. We would like to suggest that his 
extensive knowledge of the social situation in many Ndjuka villages 
helped him appreciably when he had to launch his anti-witchcraft cam- 
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paign in 1973. From many villages he must have had first-hand informa- 
tion about who were above suspicion and who were reputed to be 
witches. 


2. Akalali's early career 


On a Saturday, a few days after his first appearance before the oracle 
in 1972, Akalali returned. A retinue of elders from Loabi and Sanben- 
dumi escorted him. He spent a few nights in the Chief's village before 
presenting himself and his spirit to Gaan Gadu, a gesture that was 
appreciated as a traditional sign of respect. Gaan Gadu's oracle was to 
be consulted on a Tuesday. People came flocking from all quarters to 
watch the encounter between the deities. As was expected, all went 
smoothly: the new spirit saluted those present, paid homage to Gaan 
Gadu (den taki so mooi!: they - the deities - spoke respectfully to one 
another). The spirit introduced Himself as Saanti Goon Futuboi, related 
to Mi Gaanda, but with a different assignment than Dominiki's spirit. 
The spirit announced that in three months' time He would return to 
Diitabiki to disclose the true nature of His mission. For most older 
Ndjukas it must have been clear, even at that early stage, that this 
was an emissary from Na Ogii, if not an emanation of that Spirit itself. 
People said: 'Na Ogii has come!' 

Three months later Akalali did indeed express the wish to appear 
before the oracle again. But the message was ominous: Saanti Goon 
Futuboi had no intention to spend the night at Diitabiki - a deliberate 
insult. The spirit did not wish to visit the village for ceremonial pur- 
poses, nor did it intend to compromise or strike deals with Gaan Gadu's 
priests (4 kon fu den taki fiti). On hearing this, many headmen and 
other dignitaries suspected that the ensuing palaver would be a difficult 
one in which they might have to speak out on controversial issues. 
They concluded that the safest policy would be to stay at home. Gaan- 
man Gazon, however, gave Akalali his permission to appear before the 
palaver and meet with Gaan Gadu. Akalali arrived at Diitabiki, and did 
not appear to be discouraged by the small attendance at the palaver. 
He requested that high priest Amelikan would join them and order his 
assistants to 'raise the God' (obo a Gadu), meaning to lift the deity's 
tabernacle so that he (Akalali) could converse with the deity. Amelikan 
flatly refused permission to consult Gaan Gadu. He further insulted 
Akalali by stating that he had more important things to do than to 
listen to some 'bush thing' or other (meaning Ampuku). 

Enraged Akalali reminded him that Gaan Gadu and his priests 'had an 
appointment with his spirit'. But now that they refused to give the 
spirit a hearing, it would relate its divine message directly to the 
Ndjuka people. 

'Saanti Goon Futuboi, had always lived in the Tapanahoni region. It was 
only "yesterday" that the first "Runaways" from the plantations arrived 
in the area, bringing with them their deity [Gaan Gadu]. Knowing how 
much they suffered from the vile doings of witches, the spirit had 
allowed Gaan Gadu to punish such persons by leaving their corpses 
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unburied. In return, Gaan Gadu's priests promised to confiscate the 
inheritances of witches and offer it to Na Ogii who is master of the 
forest and king of all forest spirits [Ampuku]. For generations the 
agreement had worked rather well. However, the deity felt that it had 
received sufficient payment. Enough punishment had been inflicted on 
the poor Ndjuka people. Harsh punishment had been followed by abuse 
of power. Countless priests had personally profited from what should 
have only been a compensation for "The master of the forest". Wherever 
the deity looked, He saw poverty among the Ndjuka people. Only Diita- 
biki seemed to do well. Such a situation could no longer be tolerated. 
People who had never perpetrated any witchcraft; whose corpses were 
left in the forest to be devoured by wild animals; the deities of the 
earth who felt that the soil had been besmirched; all this had created 
an outrage. Na Ogii had then unleashed the powers of retribution. The 
forces crystallized in a spirit: Saanti Goon Futuboi. [Akalali in 
trance].'3 

Akalali demanded from the palaver that it would destroy the Saanti 
Goon sanctuary. There should come an immediate end to the confiscation 
of inheritances, no corpses should be left unburied, and the forest at 
Saanti Goon should be desecrated. He ordered Chief Gazon, the high 
priest Amelikan, and all other priests to accompany him to Saanti Goon 
so that they could partake in the destruction of the shrines, and bring 
the goods discarded there back to the villages for general distribution. 
‘It was sinful to spoil valuable goods while the Ndjuka people suffered 
from abject poverty', was his spirit's verdict. To the surprise of no 
one, the priests and the Chief refused to cooperate. Then Akalali, 
accompanied only by two or three kinsmen, went to Saanti Goon, de- 
stroyed the shrine and took part of the goods back to the village. 

This was the crucial moment: the community held its breath. It was 
expected that Gaan Gadu would strike Akalali or one of his kinsmen 
with sickness or even sudden death. But Akalali, fit as a fiddle, made 
several more trips to the once sacred place with a following steadily 
growing in numbers and enthusiasm. At times he would go twice a week 
and bring back one boat load after another, which he duly doled out to 
others. Heart-rending scenes occurred: people who recognized the 
belongings of their parents broke into tears. 

Akalali did not waste time. While his audacity stunned the community, 
he dealt the final political blow to his adversaries. A week after his 
first visit to Saanti Goon, he ordered Gaan Gadu's priests to stop 
consulting their oracle: 'Let the deity take a rest!' And he added the 
threat that those who dared to raise the sacred bundle for a consulta- 
tion would incur the wrath of his spirit. This drastic measure was not 
part of his original plan. Right from the beginning he had intended to 
put an end to the confiscations, but he never had mentioned the possi- 
bility of terminating the two oracles (Diitabiki and Gaan Boli). He is 
said to have offered Chief Gazon a partition of the Tapanahoni region: 
Akalali, would rule Saanti Goon and all villages downstream from that 
place, while Chief Gazon could continue to exert his authority over all 
settlements upstream from Saanti Goon. Annoyed by priestly obstruction 
and emboldened by success, Akalali took the more radical course. 
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In the eyes of Ndjukas, supernatural intervention crowned Akalali's 
success. Many cases of sickness and death were attributed to the wrath 
of the prophet's spirit. Recent deaths among the priests of Gaan Gadu 
were all reinterpreted. Many of them had been in office for quite a long 
time and some were past middle age. The ‘first priest' had died shortly 
before (January 1972) between eighty-five or ninety years old. Eye 
troubles plagued two other old-timers, But some younger men among the 
priests had died as well. One bearer of the sacred bundle who had just 
been accepted by his colleagues had died quite unexpectedly. The same 
fate fell to a 'Speaker' of the oracle and to a headman who often had 
been associated with the priests. These misfortunes put fear into the 
hearts of Diitabiki's priests; they convinced the people that Saanti Goon 
Futuboi had become the scourge that rightfully punished Diitabiki for 
its sins. The sacred bundle was stored. High priest Amelikan did not 
agree with this 'grovelling before Akalali', as he expressed it, but he 
had no one in the village of Diitabiki willing to assist him in carrying 
Gaan Gadu's tabernacle. People said: 'The God eats his pension'. From 
about the middle of 1972, until the end of that decade the oracle lay 
idle.* 

Akalali's next step was even more revolutionary than any of the pre- 
ceding ones. It had far greater consequences than the suspension of 
the dominant cult's activities. A few weeks after his first trip to Saanti 
Goon, all headmen of Tapanahoni villages were called to a meeting at 
Loabi, the prophet's natal and matrilineal village. During that palaver 
Akalali proclaimed that in the future all dead had to be buried in a 
respectable way, that is to say were to be given a yooka dede, an 
honourable death in Ndjuka culture. More important even was Akalali's 
announcement that in the future no divination would be allowed for 
finding the cause of death. Thus Akalali would not tolerate 'the carry- 
ing of the corpse' anymore. All those deceased should be buried in 
coffins, and the coffin itself was to be carried by hand to the burial 
place. This last injunction made it practically impossible to interrogate 
the spirit of the deceased. With the inquest vanished a significant part 
of the political resources of Diitabiki: it put an end to the stream of 
information that had always accompanied a demise; it removed many 
opportunities for influencing political events in the villages. The Gaan 
Gadu cult had been brought to a standstill; the confiscation of the in- 
heritances of witches had been eliminated, and subsequently the inquest 
itself had been abolished. 

Revolutionary too was his last decree; the duration of the mourning 
rites was to be greatly reduced, Formerly a woman could not remarry 
within a year after the demise of the husband, and she was expected to 
spend almost the whole period in his village, staging a daily show of 
conspicuous deference towards her late husband's relatives. When a man 
lost his wife he virtually faced the same treatment. For a three months 
period he was little more than a prisoner of his deceased wife's family. 
Then he was given permission to seek employment on the coast with the 
explicit purpose of earning enough money to cover the majority of 
expenses for the great funerary rites (bookode) marking the end of the 
mourning period. Having saved two or three thousand guilders, he was 
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expected to return to the Tapanahoni for a long hunting trip in Indian 
territory on the Upper Tapanahoni. When enough game had been shot 
and barbecued, the stage was finally set for the elaborate rites that 
brought the period of mourning to an end. For days the ghost of the 
deceased spouse was honoured with lavish food offerings, communal 
eating, and dancing. Only then could the mourning restrictions be 
lifted through the puu baaka (‘remove the mourning") ritual, part of 
the larger funerary rites complex, the bookode. Akalali ordered that 
the minimum of twelve months of mourning, which usually was extended 
to eighteen months, two years or an even longer period, was to be cut 
by half. No one who had lost his or her spouse through death should 
be kept for more than six months in mourning. The outlay for the 
funerary rites were to be substantially reduced. This decree of Aka- 
lali's spirit engendered enormous enthusiasm. During the last decades, 
Ndjukas had considered mourning obligations as onerous. All four 
stages of Akalali's revolution took place in the first half of 1972. 

People in the Tapanahoni area generally complied with Akalali's 
decrees; only a few isolated acts of hostility were noted. To the 
prophet and his followers it was most heartening that the inquest dis- 
appeared overnight, as if it had never existed. The new forms of burial 
were rapidly accepted in all Tapanahoni villages. Not long after this 
crucial palaver at Loabi, an elder of that village died. He was interred 
according to the prophet's injunctions and without further debate. In 
Diitabiki the first burial 'new style’ took place in March 1973. In 
December 1973, we were present at two burials, one for an old woman 
at Kisai, the other for a priest of Gaan Gadu at Diitabiki.5 In both 
eases no inquest followed, and neither did we notice any attempt by the 
association of gravediggers - traditionally charged with responsibility 
for the proper execution of funerary rites - to press for divination or 
the old ritual. Even in the seclusion of the forest graveyard, as we 
could observe, none of the gravediggers attempted to interrogate the 
spirit of the deceased priest. 

Not everyone, however, resigned himself to the situation so easily. A 
few defied Akalali's authority. A bearer of Gaan Boli's Gaan Gadu oracle 
showed himself disrespectful to the prophet, The two men engaged in a 
verbal exchange attempting to wound each other's pride. The scene of 
this altercation was the boat landing of a village where both men were 
then visiting. Afterwards, when the defender of the old dispensation 
had returned home to Gaan Boli he boasted of his heroic stand. A few 
days later a falling branch hit him and a week later he was dead. The 
accident occurred at a boat landing, as people did not fail to point out. 

At Diitabiki a similar event occurred. Akalali and Chief Gazon had an 
argument. A young relative of Gazon by the name of Akompa took up 
the cudgels for him. Akompa was a popular man in Diitabiki, on the 
basis of his personal qualities, but also because he was a son of Kanapé 
and therefore belonged to a prestigious family in Diitabiki. Akompa took 
to his boat and threatened Akalali at Loabi, the prophet's own village. 
When the two men were about to assault each other with sticks, by- 
standers stopped them. Later the contestants met by chance in the 
village of Kisai where each of them had a wife. Akompa, much younger 
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than Akalali, deliberately insulted him by addressing him as an equal. 
A quarrel erupted: the men boasted and challenged each other like 
fighting-cocks; Akalali terminated the exchange by expressing his 
amazement at his opponent's foolhardiness. That very night Akompa fell 
ill and died shortly afterwards; the prophet immediately claimed that he 
had caused this death. 

The outcome of these conflicts strengthened Akalali's position appre- 
ciably. People were quick to believe Akalali and attributed these deaths 
to the wrath of Saanti Goon Futuboi. Even high priest Amelikan, in 
ordinary times not a man to brook rivals, shied away from open conflict 
with the pretender. At that time Amelikan was often away from the 
Tapanahoni for periods of weeks, or even months. However, when both 
men were present in their Tapanahoni villages, people were acutely 
aware of increased tension. When one night a tree fell during a storm 
in Akalali's village quarter, Ndjukas interpreted it as another blow in 
the ongoing supernatural struggle for supremacy. It was considered an 
unsuccessful attempt by Amelikan to strike back at Akalali with his 
strongest obeahs. Amelikan, in trance, resumed his nocturnal walks 
with a shouting Amanfu. Not even Akalali's followers challenged him 
during these nightly seances. People ignored this spirit's pronounce- 
ments. 


3, Seeking hegemony 


With the Diitabiki priesthood neutralized, two religious centres still had 
to be dealt with: Gaan Boli and the Nikii-Tabiki cluster of villages. The 
village of Gaan Boli could boast of two oracles: one for Gaan Gadu (or 
Da Lebi Koosi, as it was called there), the other the Da Tebu oracle. 
In theory, the Gaan Gadu oracle of this village formed part of a unified 
Gaan Gadu cult which included the oracles of Diitabiki, Gaan Boli, Agiti 
Ondoo, and a few other, less well-known places. In fact, all these 
oracles operated with a good deal of autonomy (Kébben 1976:128), hence 
the continuing consultations of the Gaan Boli oracle by patients and 
other clients during the second part of 1972 and the first half of 1973, 
even though the one at Diitabiki had been out of business for almost a 
year. The second religious centre, the villages of Tabiki and Nikii, 
derived its prestige from the Agedeonsu cult. ® 

Akalali launched his attack on Gaan Boli with a surprise visit to the 
village in July 1973. No reasons for his call were given in advance, but 
they soon became plain on the first night of his stay. At about ten 
o'clock at night, villagers were disturbed in their first sleep, and 
summoned to the main Gaan Gadu shrine. By the light of an oil lamp, 
the startled villagers saw Akalali, in trance, untie the sacred bundle 
from its plank. Thelma, one of his wives, a Misidyan woman from 
Moitaki, and two or three followers supported him. This and other cult 
objects were then taken away. The next day he removed all objects and 
shrines reminiscent of the cult and threw them in the forest. He public- 
ly threatened the villagers that anyone who would dare to bring these 
back would incur the vengeance of his spirit. He concluded this second 
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day by inviting all elders who had followed him to Gaan Boli to the 
mope tree (Spondias Mombia; Anacardiaceae), dedicated to Gaan Gadu 
and an important shrine by itself. Without much ado he chopped down 
the tree with his motor saw. Years later, people would still remark: 
'Gaanman was present when they felled the sacred tree at Gaan Boli: 
why didn't he protest then? So-and-so was there as well; no dissent 
from him either, and now these people wish us to condemn Akalali. 
They have implicated themselves'. 'To implicate people' must have been 
Akalali's aim from the start.? 

The following days were used for ritual consolidation of Akalali's 
victory over the Gaan Gadu cult. On the third day of his visit he 
ordered people to bring great quantities of herbs from the forest so 
that he could wash them - all Ndjuka religious practitioners applied 
such a ritual (wasi), but here it was performed on a larger scale, with 
the herbs smashed in a boat; we had seen Gaan Gadu's priests do this 
in the past when they felt some sort of emergency called for it. Akalali 
cleansed and blessed all villagers with a sprinkling of the concoction. 
On the fourth day he raised his own flag over the Gaan Gadu shrine: 
"Like a European commander who has won a war', he explained to us a 
few months later. ® 

The fifth and last day of his visit to Gaan Boli saw a surprising new 
element: he launched the anti-witchcraft ritual which was to make him 
famous throughout the interior. The procedure was still provisional, 
later a more elaborate ritual was developed to which we shall return. 
On that day, all villagers were called together in the central square. 
One by one they had to embrace Akalali. When they had finished, 
Akalali requested the witches to step forward, otherwise he would feel 
forced to disclose their identity to the public at large. In Gaan Boli 
three men and three women publicly accused themselves of witchcraft. 
They were asked to collect their 'witchcraft weapons'. These were then 
destroyed and the persons themselves purified with a simple ablution 
and sent home with a blessing. 

With the Da Tebu oracle Akalali dealt in a quite different way. He 
took the sacred bundle with him when he returned to his village the 
next day. Three months later it was returned to Gaan Boli with his 
permission. He had reached an understanding with Tebu's priests who 
would henceforth 'guard the river upstream’. Later, a similar agreement 
was reached with the custodians of the Ma Falu shrine in the Down- 
stream village of Nikii, 'who will keep watch there’. In this way spheres 
of influence were marked out, and a new hierarchy was established with 
Akalali's spirit at the top and Da Tebu and Ma Falu in secondary posi- 
tions. 

Again, not all accepted this new order. In August 1973 a conflict 
became imminent between the followers of Akalali and most of the people 
of Tabiki. They refused to accept Akalali's argument that as Ma Falu, 
one of the manifestations of Agedeonsu, had accepted the guidance of 
his spirit, the other Agedeonsu oracle should also toe the line. Violence 
would erupt, they argued, if Akalali persisted with his attempts to 
remove the sacred bundle of Agedeonsu. The attitude of the Tabiki 
priests became less militant when one of their headmen fell ill, The 
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Agedeonsu priests then thought it wise not to consult their oracle for a 
while. Akalali did not wish to press the matter, perhaps fearing wide- 
spread violence that could prompt government intervention, and he 
returned to his village in the Upstream area, Between Akalali and 
Tabiki a stalemate ensued which would not come to an end before Aka- 
lali's downfall. 

The custodians of other oracles were more docile. Of the oracle at 
Puketi it was said that 'it felt tired and had taken a rest'. Gaan Gadu's 
priests at Agiti Ondoo, on the far-away Cottica, understood the signs 
of the time. After receiving a message from Akalali to stop their relig- 
ious practice they complied forthwith. The arrangements made with the 
staffs of the two minor oracles - Ma Falu at Nikii and Da Tebu at Gaan 
Boli - allowed Akalali to assert that 'he worked with the twelve', in 
other words that he had succeeded in gaining tribal recognition, some- 
thing which had eluded all religious leaders from 'the opposition clans' 
with the exception of Dominiki. 

To consolidate his position as the most prestigious religious leader of 
Ndjukas in modern times, Akalali took a number of measures. First, he 
insisted on restoring the ancestor cult to its former glory. The neglect 
of ancestor rites had been a matter of concern for many Ndjukas for a 
Jong time. As most deaths had been attributed to Gaan Gadu's wrath, 
very few mourning rites could be held, while the great death anniver- 
saries (bookode), feasts that took a week or longer to conclude, were 
hardly celebrated anymore. The resulting cultural impoverishment, the 
loss of religious and artistic expression, was widely deplored. 

To strengthen trust in his leadership, Akalali set himself to placate 
the ancestors and thus reassure his followers. Around Christmas and 
New Year (1972-1973), he spent several weeks in the ‘old capital’ of 
Puketi to solicit the favour of the Gaan Yooka (‘the illustrious an- 
cestors'), the deceased Chiefs, and leaders from the war of independ- 
ence, It was the prerogative of the Chief, assisted by the priests of 
Gaan Gadu, to conduct such a ritual. Akalali's usurpation of this ritual 
function was another indication that the take-over of power had been 
successful. Akalali informed the Gaan Yooka that he had destroyed 
Saanti Goon. Food offerings and libations were given to these ‘illus- 
trious ancestors’ to secure their assistance for watching over 'the 
river', meaning the Ndjuka communities on the Tapanahoni, Akalali 
promised that such offerings would be made more regularly in the 
future: ‘in the past the ancestors had fared badly at the hands of 
Diitabiki's priests, but henceforward they were to receive proper 
attention - food, drinks and amusement in the form of old-time dances 
and traditional story telling'. In short, he would attempt a cultural 
restoration. 

A man of consequence should assert himself continually. Hardly had 
Akalali overcome the resistance of Gaan Gadu's priests at Diitabiki 
and Gaan Boli or he embarked on a larger venture. He proposed a 
great feast of atonement (pee pikadu) for the spirits of all those who 
had been denied proper burial after they had been fraudulently con- 
victed as ‘killed by Gaan Gadu'. The spirits were honoured with two 
and a half months of traditional dancing and repeated food offerings 
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and libations. The priests of Tebu and Falu arrived to grace the occa- 
sion with their presence. 

The first ceremony was to be held on August 22, 1973, an ill-chosen 
moment to start prolonged rites that demand the attention of the whole 
population. Toward the end of August, the dry season starts, the right 
time to begin cutting trees and clearing fields. The cut-off branches 
and the chopped-down trees need at least two weeks of dry weather 
before they can be burnt; the ashes are used to fertilize the plots. All 
this work has to be completed before November when the rains start 
falling again. If one is too late, the harvest of new staple foods like 
manioc is lost. One then has to resort to the swidden plots cut in 
earlier years, in the hope that they may still yield sufficient manioc for 
daily needs. 

In the privacy of their own surroundings, many spoke out against the 
ill-timed religious manifestations: they maintained that the demands of 
agricultural work should be given precedence over religious duties. 
These dissenting views were communicated to the prophet in many 
indirect ways, always presented by his interlocutors as regrettable 
opinions. Confronted with these objections, Akalali began bluffing and 
predicted supernatural intervention. People should come to his village 
immediately; his spirit would delay the coming of rains for as long as 
would be needed. Threats were added: ‘While working, their gardens 
accidents will kill all those who do not heed the calls of the spirit'. 
After these threats and promises many Ndjukas decided to attend the 
festivities, but every village had at least a few sceptics who furtively 
placed their earthly needs above their spiritual ones. Resistance was 
massive and open, however, at Tabiki where the Agedeonsu cult had 
not been subjugated to Akalali, In December 1973, around the village of 
Tabiki, we could see the familiar "black gaps' in the forest, scorched 
fields that stood out on the green hills bordering the lower part of the 
Tapanahoni. 

Unfortunately, Akalali could not control the weather. The rains came 
early in 1973, leaving hundreds of Ndjukas without new gardens for 
planting. Complaints about a threatening shortage of food were heard 
everywhere. The prices for roasted manioc flour (kwaka) rose steeply 
in a few weeks. General disappointment was felt and Akalali's hollow 
promises criticized in private. A cynic expressed his ‘belief’ in the 
prophet by stating that Akalali was absolutely right: 'the sun would 
come in time, for the next agricultural season!' His audience acclaimed 
him, but characteristically, this was not a public meeting, but a dis- 
cussion in the privacy of a house with few people present. Curiously 
enough this fiasco did not appear to diminish belief in the other claims 
of the prophet: his reputation was then impervious to disappointments, 
a point of considerable importance to which we will return. Other 
Ndjukas cast aside their worries by suggesting that - when the worst 
came to the worst - they would take to their boats, and go down the 
river to put themselves on the payroll of welfare agencies in Para- 
maribo. The solution most Ndjukas finally had recourse to was to buy 
their manioc from the Amerindians. Prices for manioc flour rose steeply 
early in 1974.9 
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The destruction wrought by Akalali on the Gaan Gadu cult, and in 
general his position of power in Ndjuka society, did not pass unnoticed 
in the outside world. The Suriname Government and the political parties 
of the time, always eager to accommodate to shifts in the balance of 
power now that Ndjukas had the right to vote in national elections, 
offered Akalali a village headmanship (kabiten), which he eagerly 
accepted. In 1974 he was nominated head captain (ede kabiten), an 
office that entitled him to a salary, the right to hire a boat crew at 
Government expense, and an outboard motor and petrol. Above all, it 
assured him access to Government officials and politicians whenever he 
visited Paramaribo. And as his fame grew, his visits to the capital 
became more frequent and the way he was feted more lavish. Such 
signs of outward recognition greatly buttressed his position in Ndjuka 
society. When they were taken away from him a few years later, his 
downfall was accelerated appreciably. 


4, Akalali and his village 


The prophet had an unassuming manner which was widely appreciated. 
People praised him for it and it was said that ‘he respects ordinary 
people’ and that 'he doesn't act like a big shot' and also ‘he is just like 
you and me', This homey image did not extend to the periods when he 
was in trance. Although his spirit usually manifested itself in a quiet 
way, everybody was aware of possible sudden and violent shifts in 
mood. When in a state of possession his toes could be seen to press the 
earth until they almost disappeared in the sand, indicating the 'heavy- 
ness' of his possession. No one who had seen this would doubt his total 
commitment to his spiritual mission, or his single-mindedness that could 
be frightening for onlookers to watch. It was certainly expected of 
people who lived in his village, or visited it, to hold his spirit in awe: 
when Akalali was in trance children were not allowed to run around and 
women could not pound rice or bake manioc. Dogs should not bark; a 
respectful silence was to reign throughout the village. Anyone who irri- 
tated him at such a time was likely to be fiercely punished. 

Yet, even when he was not possessed certain events might unhinge 
Akalali's normal stable functioning. When one of his wives broke his 
favourite teacup, he threw a tantrum that was frightening to witness. 
Coming to the island opposite Diitabiki where the clinic is situated, run 
by Outsiders, he noticed the little black dog of the Dutch nurse. 
Akalali glowered at it, his eyes contracted to narrow slits. People re- 
marked: 'The evil side of the spirit may now manifest itself!'; they ex- 
plained that black dogs were anathema to his spirit. But when Akalali 
looked demonstratively away, feigning not to see the dog, people re- 
marked: 'The evil side of his spirit will not manifest itself, it considers 
this "foreign" territory'. All these fits of temper suggest that despite 
his unpretentiousness and generally calm manner, the prophet harbour- 
ed strong aggressive, pent-up feelings of rage which now and then 
were expressed through a state of possession. 

After his successes at home, the prophet wished to enlarge his range 
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of action. To demonstrate his power to city people, he suggested that 
he would stop all traffic accidents in Paramaribo for one week. On the 
eight day, however, he planned to withhold his protection, and with 
consequences that could be predicted. Unfortunately this wonderful 
project could not materialize because his relatives declared themselves 
against it: 'Akalali would strain himself to the utmost to accomplish 
this, and for what? If people in Paramaribo have no faith in him, who 
cares?! Akalali - he gave us this account - had resigned himself to the 
fact that the rigours of family life often nipped in the bud the most 
valuable of initiatives. 

As was proper to a man in his position - Anake, Dominiki, and Wensi 
had preceded him - Akalali started to build his own village. It was 
called Nyun Kondee (New Freedom or New Village), and was situated on 
an island opposite the ancient village of Pikin Kondee. The new settle- 
ment was only a few minutes by boat from his native village of Loabi. 
Many Outsiders preferred to call the village Nyun Fii (New Peace), the 
name ‘also suggested by Akalali but which did not catch on with 
Ndjukas. In January 1974 most houses were built provisionally and its 
expansion had not yet stopped. 

We counted about 55 houses, not large or impressive ones, but simple 
structures as in forest camps. Many inhabitants of Loabi had settled 
here. Quite a few patients who intended to stay for prolonged treatment 
had built houses in the village, and simple huts had been constructed 
to accommodate passing visitors. Akalali had expressed the wish that all 
people from Loabi and neighbouring Sanbendumi would take up resi- 
dence in Nyun Kondee. He also made it clear that he wished the mortu- 
ary (kii-osu) to be removed from Loabi and taken to Nyun Kondee. 
This should bring full ritual status to his village: without it his settle- 
ment would remain just another forest camp, no matter how many people 
were to settle there. Early in 1974 such a drastic change had not yet 
occurred. In the case of the one death that befell the new settlement, 
the corpse was transported to Loabi, for the mourning ritual and prep- 
aration for burial. Nyun Kondee boasted two faaka-tiki, the shrines for 
the ancestors that look like flag poles. The new village also had a 
shrine for Akalali's spirit. This shrine, the centre of all religious 
practice, was no larger than a typical house. 

The prophet's own house, and those of his wives and relatives, could 
not be distinguished from the others. Akalali's house was simple: a 
plastic curtain divided the space into two rooms. A few wicker chairs 
were brought into the narrow front room to seat visitors. A small table 
covered with a cloth on which Biblical texts were printed - doubtless a 
gift from the Pentecostal missionaries - was loaded with all sorts of 
presents: a pile of clothes, a few bottles of rum, beer and soda pop, 
an open vase containing many ten guilder and even twenty-five guilder 
notes. At the sides, under the overhanging roof, other gifts were 
stored; we saw hundreds of bottles. Apart from all these presents - a 
tribute to a successful leader - the room contained nothing ostentatious. 
The sewing machine we saw was standard household equipment in 
Ndjuka society; the one item indicating some affluence was a gas- 
cooker, one of the new status objects bought by well-to-do Ndjukas of 
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the early 1970s. The general impression suggested was one of ‘decent 
respectability'. When we returned to Nyun Kondee at the end of the 
1970s, the village boasted more than 150 houses, many built in the 
modern way, with corrugated iron roofs on top of wooden structures. 
The village was well laid-out, with wide streets and small squares and 
half-a-dozen boat landings. The village radiated an air of orderliness 
and prosperity. The mortuary or 'House of the Dead', the ritual centre 
for the ancestors that distinguished a forest camp from a village, had 
been given a prominent place. A Ndjuka entrepreneur had built a shop 
so that in this respect, too, it looked like a thriving village. 

In 1981, Akalali and his villagers had deserted the village. The 
houses, some still with their valuable corrugated iron roofs, were 
standing among fast growing trees. Nyun Kondee had gone the way of 
so many spiritual boom towns of the past (Akekuna, Siiba Kiiki): it had 
been left to the wilderness. A sign hung over the old main landing 
place which said; 'The deceased captain Salen of Pikin Kondee gave this 
place to Akalali. Gaanman Gazon took it back, He now is the owner’. 


5. Akalali's organization 


Akalali's charismatic authority rested upon the confidence people had in 
the extraordinary powers of his spirit, manifested in the audacious and 
successful assault on the Gaan Gadu cult. A number of alleged super- 
natural feats further bolstered his reputation. In the Downstream 
village of Nikii, for example, Akalali performed a miracle with a stick. 
He always carried this stick with him because it helped him to detect 
witches. In cases of doubt he put this stick on the head of the person 
examined. In Nikii he pressed it to a child's forehead: 'where it clung 
like a magnet', The ill-luck and timidity of his adversaries also sustain- 
ed Akalali's authority. Furthermore, the coup succeeded because the 
majority of Ndjukas felt apathetic or even downright hostile towards 
Gaan Gadu's priests. 

However, at an early stage it became plain that charisma alone was 
not enough. Patients who had formerly gone to Diitabiki or Gaan Boli 
now flocked to Nyun Kondee. The prophet had to institute a new ritual 
for detecting and cleansing witches. All this was time-consuming work, 
calling for schedules and fixed routines. Akalali needed an organization 
to help him in performing the rituals and in treating the patients. He 
also needed money and goods to pay his deputies, Additionally, his 
position as the most prestigious and powerful of Ndjuka religious 
leaders had to be consolidated. People expected that he would officiate 
at the tribal rites (kondee wooko), and give direction to a number of 
minor oracles and cults who had formerly looked to Diitabiki for spirit- 
ual guidance. In brief, the requirements needed for routinization were 
felt at an early stage. We will consider these problems of staff, income 
and political matters in that order, and than present an account of 
Akalali's anti-witchcraft campaign. 

For the most part, Akaleli's staff was chosen from among his rela- 
tives, mainly his matrilineal kin, but a son had entered his service as 
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well. In addition he selected a number of assistants from among those 
religious specialists who formerly had been employed by other cults and 
who now offered their services to Akalali. Particularly this last group 
of specialists played a prominent role in the running of his day-to-day 
religious organization. They also provided their leader with religious 
ideas he had not been fully acquainted with before - most important in 
a society where all information, but particularly that of a religious 
nature, is handled as classified material. And, of course, it presented 
him with inside information on cults that had been in operation for 
decades, each of which had its own skeletons in the cupboard. 

Da Kelema, for example, was a Kumanti and Papa Gadu medicineman 
who lived at Diitabiki. Formerly he was called upon by Gaan Gadu's 
priests to assist them - he had acted as a Speaker at the oracular 
sessions, and he had carried the sacred bundle. During more recent 
years, a younger brother, whose services were more in demand, had 
surpassed him. Now he had became one of the most trusted of Akalali's 
followers, providing him with an inside view of the enemy's camp. 
Another man, a Suudati medium from the village of Poolokaba, who had 
worked for Dominiki, Angosu Kabu and Kaabu, was also enlisted. Al- 
though his spirit was considered a ‘servant spirit! (kineki) of Mi 
Gaanda, Akalali never took the trouble to consult him. 

The older assistants served as priests; the younger ones, under 
about forty-five years of age, ran errands and performed specific 
tasks. They were not allowed to officiate at shrines. This hierarchical 
pattern is characteristic of all religious organizations among Ndjukas, 
and the prophet did not seek to alter it. The priests were called 
'workers' (wookoman) or '‘assistants' (ondooman); in fact, the same 
referential terms as were used at Gaan Gadu' oracle at Diitabiki. 
Responsibility for the day-to-day functioning of the priestly staff 
rested with Da Jomba, a well-known Kumanti specialist of the Dju clan. 
One of Akalali's priests, a captain of Loabi and an important medicine- 
man in his own right, had already been ousted because he appeared to 
act too independently and was felt to pose a threat to the prophet's 
authority.!° The break between the two men occurred when the captain 
asked permission to marry a close matrilineal kinswoman of Akalali. The 
prophet opposed the match forcefully, probably because he did not wish 
to be linked to this ambitious man in relationships of mutual obligation. 

Akalali's staff appeared to have a busy programme. During the first 
days of 1974, when we were present in the village, many Ndjukas who 
worked in coastal area of Suriname, and even a few from The Nether- 
lands, had come over for a New Year's visit to the Tapanahoni. They 
thronged into the central square of the village to receive a blessing 
before undertaking the return journey. On one day the staff needed 
only two hours - from seven until nine o'clock in the morning - to 
finish their work. But on another day they laboured until two o'clock in 
the afternoon. At least a dozen patients were staying with Akalali in 
Nyun Kondee for prolonged treatment. From various people we heard 
that they had gone for medical help to Akalali while others expressed 
their intention to go there in the near future. All these cases suggest- 
ed to us that Akalali's staff had now taken over the medical practice of 
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Gaan Gadu's priests. 

A long cherished wish of the ‘opposition clans' at Loabi and Sanben- 
dumi had now been fulfilled: the flow of material benefits was directed 
to them instead of to the privileged few at Diitabiki. These rewards of 
religious and medical practice were rather impressive: the money gifts 
in the vase on the prophet's table bore witness to that. During those 
early days of the Akalali movement, people looked upon these donations 
as investments in health and general well-being. Particularly during the 
New Year's season, when many migrant workers came home to honour 
kinship obligations, it was considered good manners to offer presents to 
elders. At this time Akalali counted among the most prestigious 
persons. In the past Gaan Gadu's priests had been thus honoured, In 
1974, as far as we know, there were still no fixed fees for treatment. 
Only in exorcism cases was a special sum required. During those early 
years the prophet probably sought to secure his position before de- 
manding payment for each 'prestation', or before raising his tariffs too 
high. In 1974 it appeared that the prophet's six wives (later to become 
thirteen), together with some twelve assistants and their dependants 
could all live off the proceeds of this religious ‘enterprise’. 

Nyun Kondee had become the most important centre for medical and 
religious practice on the Tapanahoni. The prophet had simply taken 
over his function from his predecessors and made few attempts at inno- 
vation. The whole procedure was traditional; a ritual assemblage that 
was immediately familiar to all Ndjukas; most of the ritual activities 
we had witnessed also at the Gaan Gadu shrines in the 1960s. Early 
each morning a bell was rung in Nyun Kondee to call the patients to 
the shrine for prayer and libation. The key rite was a 'bath' (wasi), a 
treatment with concoctions of herbs and white kaoline (pemba doti). 
Those 'baths' were routine work, delegated by Akalali to his assistants. 

For special occasions, Akalali's new ‘carry oracle’ was consulted. 
This enabled people to consult Akalali's spirit without having to ask its 
medium to go into trance, a process often described by Akalali as an 
ordeal. In this way his trusted assistants could obtain authoritative 
rulings for many routine cases without having to bother their boss. 
Thus the oracle became an important element in the process of routini- 
zation. It is interesting to note that this oracle closely resembled 
that of the Gaan Gadu cult. Both consisted of a plank with a sacred 
bundle tied to it, covered under draperies. 

The contents of prayers said were like those by elders and priests of 
other cults when they addressed supernatural powers: help was solicit- 
ed for welfare in general or more specific problems. After a general 
introduction, the prayer would concentrate on particular issues. Thus, 
the religious and medical practice of Akalali's cult was a replica of 
earlier cults showing methods of treatment that were fairly standard 
in Ndjuka culture. It was only in the field of witchcraft eradication 
ritual that Akalali proved much more innovative. 


Akalali and his first four wives, 1974 
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6. The witchcraft eradication campaign 


The abolition of both the inquest and the posthumous punishment of 
witches created a vacuum that the new religious leader had to fill in 
due time. The fear of witchcraft was - and is - endemic among 
Ndjukas, and no political leader could afford to omit the matter from his 
‘programme': he had to promise that he would deal with the problem 
once and for all. When Akalali brushed aside the Gaan Gadu cult as 
sinful, and irrelevant to modern Ndjuka society, he also did away with 
the traditional means of dealing with this obsession. For generations the 
Gaan Gadu cult had monopolized the means of tackling this problem; the 
struggle against the witches had been the cornerstone of the cult, When 
Akalali lived through his period of ‘incubation’ (1965-1971), the spirit 
had manifested itself to him, but the time had not yet come to bring it 
out into the open. During those years of waiting he had prepared 
himself throughly for his new career. Under the cloak of kinship obli- 
gations, or courtesy calls, he visited most Ndjuka villages in the Tapa- 
nahoni region. We understand that he gathered a good deal of informa- 
tion on sensitive issues in these villages, and particularly on persons 
suspected of witchcraft. His success was contingent upon pointing the 
finger at the 'right' people: those who were suspected of witchcraft 
within their own communities. How important this period of preparation 
must have been to him became clear when he decided to work outside 
his 'own' area, and venture into Paramaka territory. This happened in 
1974: the visit did not fulfil the high expectations surrounding it; 
Akalali probably had far too little information on social relations in 
Paramaka society. 

What solution to choose for the 'witchcraft problem’ was probably not 
clear to him in the first year. He experimented with various methods 
(embracing the inhabitants of a village and then asking the witches to 
step forward, as he had done at Gaan Boli in the middle of 1973) until 
he finally, in the second half of 1973, decided upon a new ritual. This 
one was not faithfully copied from tradition; the adopted procedure 
contained both new and ancient elements. Akalali, when devising this 
ritual, had to bear in mind that the Government of Suriname had set 
restrictions: if physical harm was to be inflicted on suspects it should 
at least never endanger the victim's life. This perhaps was the chief 
reason why the prophet, like Gaan Gadu's priests before him, was 
emphatic about the purpose of his anti-witchcraft campaign: to save 
lives by smelling out the witches, cleansing them, but never destroy 
human life. This attitude took the wind out of the sails of the Chris- 
tians, who had always claimed that they could protect people against 
witches without killing humans, or violating government laws (leaving 
corpses unburied), or stealing from people (the confiscation of the 
inheritances). 

During the middle of 1973, Akalali started his campaign to detect and 
eliminate witchcraft. At first he went out to villages in person - as he 
had done at Gaan Boli. At that time his tentative approach was simply 
to order the witches to step forward and deliver their instruments of 
witchcraft. Knowing about the local reputations for witchcraft, it was 
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not hard for him to drop a few names to get things started. When the 
accused did not respond he would make some suggestions: ‘Well, I know 
where you have hidden your witchcraft! Look behind your house, in 
that old pan, that's where you keep it. Bring it down here immediate- 
ly!' In some cases the suspect actually complied and brought out some 
objects which were then looked upon as an instrument of witchcraft. 
Doubtlessly, in some cases, Akalali actually knew details about the 
alleged witch's methods, The audience showed itself invariably impress- 
ed by the results of the campaign, and tall stories about the prophet's 
shrewd and even uncanny insight into such matters were recounted time 
and again. In October or November 1973, for example, he accused four 
older women of the village of Godo Olo of witchcraft. All four of them 
denied ever having practised witchcraft. With hundreds of people 
crowding round them, they were told to go to the village's busy water- 
front, to ponder their many sins. Finally, in desperation probably, 
they sent word that they were willing to confess. One of the women we 
knew quite well. People had gossiped about her ever since her son-in- 
law died suddenly of an infectious disease in the late 1960s, Akalali 
sent one of his assistants to the waterfront to tell her that her con- 
fession was not enough; did she not recall how she had killed her 
son-in-law? The reply was affirmative: she indeed killed her son-in-law 
by poisoning his favourite dish. Such confessions could only have been 
wrung from the suspects because Akalali knew the specifics of local 
witchcraft accusations. 

Yet, the campaign was not altogether successful. After Gaan Boli, 
Akalali visited several villages in both the Upstream and Downstream 
areas. Stories began circulating that he did not manage to 'comb out! 
the witches completely. His less than total success was probably due to 
the reluctance of people to make open accusations against their fellow 
villagers. During the days of the Gaan Gadu cult the priests did not 
allow people to accuse a living person of witchcraft. Even after the 
downfall of these priests, the habits ingrained under their long rule 
were not cast off easily. Apart from the fact that people were not 
familiar with the phenomenon of a public witchcraft accusation and 
confession, there were still other circumstances that accounted for the 
failure of this method of detection. Those who knew they were suspect- 
ed would not step forward willingly to acknowledge this, because, for 
one reason, they did not feel sure that the prophet could rehabilitate 
them in the eyes of their kinsmen. Gaan Gadu's priests never achieved 
much in this respect either and Ndjukas were aware of this. The kins- 
men and neighbours who harboured suspicions were reluctant to press 
suspects to make such confessions - partly out of fear for their witch- 
craft, partly because they did not wish to take sides openly with any- 
one not related to them, even if he was a prophet. It was extremely 
hard to overcome such restraints and Akalali probably considered it 
expedient to think of another method, 

In the middle of 1973 Akalali started with a new ritual. He began a 
large-scale population survey: all Ndjukas in the Tapanahoni region 
were summoned to Nyun Kondee to undergo an examination (keli). The 
idea of such an examination is to separate the sheep from the goats - to 
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set apart the decent persons from those affected by witchcraft. The 
prophet claimed that his spirit had given him the gift of seeing through 
others and detecting any witchcraft present - a sort of mental X-ray. 
The witches were separated into two categories. The first were those 
who others had turned into witches. Practitioners of witchcraft had 
'polluted', contaminated them, although they were not aware of it in the 
first stages. Often they were contaminated when a witch had succeeded 
in putting 'witch poison' into their food. This category is called: 'they 
have spoilt them' (den poli den). 

Real, deliberate witches, conscious of their evil powers, formed the 
second category. They were called: 'Those who have made it [the 
witchcraft] themselves’ (den seefi meke). They might have started out 
by first being unwittingly contaminated but then gradually realized what 
had happened to them. When these persons decided to accept the power 
of witchcraft, Ndjukas reasoned, either out of shame or perhaps be- 
cause they actually enjoyed their new evil powers, they fell into a state 
of slow corruption. But first and foremost, this category comprised the 
really nefarious persons, evil beyond hope, depraved, with only one 
purpose: to destroy human life. 

The second part of the ritual was the cleansing by fire (boon). As 
we will see later, Akalali acutally brought the witches close to a blazing 
fire which was supposed to drive out the evil. The aim of this ritual 
was to protect both the community and the affected ones, and restore 
ordinary 'healthy' and decent life. The infected but innocent were kept 
from further decay; the 'real' witches were deprived of their powers to 
harm others and themselves. The method was a notable success for 
Akalali's movement. First of all, because people responded to his 
summons. In January 1974, the prophet claimed to have judged 2,700 
people, men, women, and children. We are uncertain about how many of 
these were branded as witches, but there must have been a few hun- 
dred of them. It took us little effort to gather data on 113 persons who 
had been cleansed of witchcraft in the last few months of 1973. And 
there must have been many more that people failed to bring to our 
attention. 

Most people, when singled out as witches, rapidly confessed to having 
perpetrated heinous crimes; in public they avowed to malevolent actions 
and disgraceful plans. However, resistance could not be overcome in all 
cases. Yet, on the whole, very few people had the courage to deny all 
accusations, while some others, who had openly admitted that they were 
witches, nonetheless offended the public by stating that they planned 
to remain witches for the rest of their lives. An old woman from the 
Downstream area, who had fled to Diitabiki after being threatened with 
a lynching, had been examined and then 'burnt' by Akalali. Although 
she was now, in theory, cleansed of all witchcraft by fire, she still 
kept grumbling and even began to voice that she kept witchcraft in an 
old pan and had no intention of parting with it. People did not pay 
attention to her. She was an exception in being one of the very few 
who had the nerve to confess to witchcraft and to add that she would 
continue practising it. 

Why did so many people submit to such abasement voluntarily and 
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why did they allow such a painful ritual to be inflicted upon them? Or 
rather, why did they go to Akalali's village and run the risk of public 
disgrace? The answer is twofold. Now that the stream of people going 
to Nyun Kondee for the examination had steadily risen, the best 
course, evidently, was to join them. Despite the risks of ostracism that 
any forced confession would bring, the dangers in not going were even 
greater and immediately felt. Those who refused to go were gossiped 
about behind their backs. Accounts of those who had been screened 
and those who had not were carefully kept. In 1974, in Diitabiki, for 
instance, the elders knew exactly who among the village elders of the 
Upstream area had been screened. Reports about one captain who was 
dragging his feet were bruited abroad. A refusal to submit to Akalali's 
screening, or a refusal by Akalali to cleanse a suspected witch, could 
lead to ex-communication of the suspect by the village community: no 
one would share a meal, the booty of a hunt, or even have a brief chat 
with the suspect. An example of this will be recounted later. 

A second reason for people to submit to the examination was that 
those who were 'cleared' by Akalali could not be touched by people 
back home, while those who had been 'burnt' lost the stigma of witch- 
craft, at least for the time being. Ndjukas believed that real witches 
were never fully converted but the expectation was that, at least for a 
few years, they had lost their harmful powers. Thus relief was gener- 
ally felt, and for these reasons Akalali's campaign was a marked 
success. For many, no doubt, Akalali's ritual also meant rehabilitation - 
they had been persistently suspected and now the prophet restored 
them to the ranks of honest, upright people (waka leti opu sama). 


‘When we arrive at Nyun Kondee around 7:30 am Akalali is busy con- 
sulting. He is in full array, wears a long white cloth with red strips of 
cloth and bells sewn on. It is the robe which he wears during pos- 
session; he also sports sun glasses and a hat. He is seated on a new 
folding chair, behind a table on which his paraphernalia are displayed: 
a long bundle wrapped in red, a handbell, bottles with rum and beer. 
Around the table three flags are posted, and against one of these the 
red sacred bundle rests. The deliberations that are going on concern a 
divorce. Akalali wants to dissolve one of his marriages. A child born 
from this marriage had recently died, and the prophet attributes this to 
the disrespect his in-laws accord him. As is customary, a group of 
elders who are not party to the dispute [lanti], requests him to annul 
the decision, to show clemency. Akalali does not relent. He responds in 
an authoritarian tone he does not commonly assume. Rather abruptly he 
takes the hammer and knocks the top of three bottles of beer as a sign 
that he considers the discussion ended, in a way reminiscent of a 
chairman in a 'Western' meeting. The palaver is adjourned and the 
elders withdraw unobtrusively. 

After this Akalali changes in dress and attitude. All paraphernalia are 
brought back into his house. He dons some simple clothes, trousers, 
jacket, and a felt hat. He signals that people waiting elsewhere in the 
village be called for the examination ritual. His assistants see to it that 
they line up properly. The prophet seats himself. Next to him Thelma, 
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one of his wives who is now first in rank among his spouses, has 
placed her chair. She is medium to another redoubtable spirit [Magdu] 
and she assists her husband in detecting witches. 

The screening takes place in a small square, or rather a somewhat 
larger open place between houses. A narrow path leads to this place; a 
stick hung horizontally at chest level bars it at the end. Here a basia 
{an assistant] is posted to supervise the correct placement of each 
person. In order to pass, people must bow their heads. Apart from 
being a sign of deference, this slows down the procession and helps the 
basia to regulate the flow of clients. Next to the fence, the prophet's 
walking stick is planted in the sand; it is considered a sort of watch- 
man which assists the prophet in detecting evil. When the ceremony is 
over, Akalali will personally cleanse the stick with a sprinkling of beer. 
The people of Akalali's "administration" are seated to the prophet's 
right. Two older assistants make chalk marks on planks - a cross on a 
plank for every witch who has been contaminated [den poli en]; a bar 
across another plank for each witch who is "evil" but of her own voli- 
tion [en seefi meke]. 

"Men first!" Akalali orders, "and women next", The men take their 
places in line, dressed in their best clothes. One by one they pass 
before the prophet, his wife, and the assistants. When indicating a 
verdict, Akalali waves his hand quickly: a move to the left indicates 
"all right, nothing wrong with you", a gesture to the right means 
"something is wrong". This does not necessarily mean that the person 
designated is tainted with witchcraft, only that a closer investigation is 
called for. Some of the people who present themselves to Akalali's in- 
spection are difficult cases: they have to run around or stand motion- 
less for seconds, while the prophet stares into his felt hat, where the 
uninitiated see only a label. This prolonged inspection may mean that 
there is a problem in which these persons are involved; for instance, 
that they do not live in harmony with their kinsmen or that they are 
suspected of having invoked ancestor spirits for the purpose of 
revenge. Some people thus singled out might be prone to witchcraft, al- 
though in no way accused of contamination or crime. They are, because 
of their personal disposition, felt to be security risks. The fact that 
they are held there, for a short time, for all to see, serves as a warn- 
ing. In some cases Akalali, or one of his assistants, adds a moral 
point: "Mend your ways, or things will turn out badly". When screen- 
ing women, the prophet glances at his wife now and then to get a cue. 

During two days [January 3 and 4] between 200 and 250 people came 
to be screened. Among them were 23 suspect persons. The "administra- 
tion" could note 14 crosses for those "contaminated" and 9 bars for 
"yeal witches", The convicted were told to stand aside in a group. 
They tried not to betray any emotion though, of course, the experience 
was considered extremely humiliating. One of the women in this group 
thanked the prophet profusely for his help. Akalali's assistants in- 
structed the group in a loud voice to return the following day for 
cleansing. They were also informed what payments will be required. 
The men should bring fifty pieces of firewood and ten Suriname 
guilders; the women a tin of rice and five guilders. But if short of rice 
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they might bring fifteen guilders. Each of the convicted had to bring a 
small bottle of kerosene and a new cloth [pangi]. The latter must be 
brought immediately, payment could wait. People dispersed quietly.' 
(Thoden van Velzen and Van Wetering, diary, January 3, 
1974.) 


‘Although we have been warned to come early in the morning, not later 
than 7:30 am, Akalali has not yet risen. Many people are waiting in the 
village. News spreads that the prophet drinks his tea. On a day like 
this, every single action of the prophet arouses public interest, as if 
this is the Sun King's breakfast. Others rumours have it that the spirit 
has so far not manifested itself. But there are as many rumours as 
there are tongues, and no one dares to ask Akalali on a day like this 
for his schedule. Shortly afterwards the true reason for the delay is 
revealed: Akalali is waiting for his captain's salary to be paid to him. 
An assistant of the District Commissioner has arrived in the village and 
Akalali has no intention of leaving for his forest shrine where the 
"burning" takes place before he has collected his salary. The Commis- 
sioner's assistant though [a Creole from Paramaribo] does not intend to 
leave the village before securing Akalali's promise that he will be given 
a ritual bath before he returns to the coast. [A few days later, when 
we are in Nyun Kondee again, we see the whole of the District Commis- 
sioner's office, charged with disbursements, being ritually washed and 
blessed by Akalali's assistants. ] 

Akalali's financial affairs are settled around 10:30 and we prepare for 
departure. Those who have to undergo the purification ritual gather at 
the boat landing in the prophet's village quarter to be taken upstream 
to an island where the ritual will take place. People leave in small 
groups, filling ten or fifteen canoes with outboard motors and as many 
smaller ones that will be paddled. Other boats join them along the way. 
The destination is Gaan Tabiki, an island in the Tapanahoni River, 
about half-an-hour upstream by paddle boat from the village of Kisai. 

Once arrived on the island, everyone waits for the prophet to come. 
In the distance his canoe has been spotted, and the echoes of chiming 
bells can be heard across the water. First Akalali lands, then the 
others set foot ashore, carrying his sacred bundle and his stick. People 
follow him, all dressed in their best clothes. Many take off their shoes 
when they step on this sacred spot. Young men start sweeping the 
ground within the palings of the two shrines. One shrine is dedicated 
to the Goon Gadu [the God of the Earth]; without this deity's per- 
mission the spot cannot be used for anything of importance or perma- 
nence. The second one is the really important shrine. It is called a 
Gadu Bon [God's Tree], but more specifically - in many trees spirits or 
deities dwell - it is named Magwenu. All great religious leaders have 
their Magwenu. It is a resting place for the spirit, or for those parts 
of the spirit that are evil, or simply too dangerous to be brought 
within the human community. We were told that this was also true for 
Akalali's spirit: some particularly perilous parts of it stayed here on 
this deserted island, to be mobilized only for an emergency. Just as in 
the case of Dominiki's Magwenu [called Akonwai] the tree hosts a small 
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number of other spirits that the main one has drawn into his service. 
Some of these are, predictably, bush spirits [Ampuku], others are 
ghosts of ancestors who have associated themselves with the cult of Na 
Ogii. The Magwenu is the supreme spirit demolition place: all evil 
spirits are drawn to it, forever to remain fixed in that particular spot. 
Long after Wensi had left Siiba Kiiki, people still did not wish to go 
near to his old Magwenu, fearing the host of evil spirits roaming the 
immediate neighbourhood of the tree. Even today, decades after Wensi's 
death, that fear still keeps people away from the area of Siiba Kiiki. 

Libations are poured at both shrines. In the meantime, assistants dis- 
tribute strips of palm leaves that are taken in again by another assist- 
ant. In this way, Akalali's "administration" ascertains the number of 
people participating. It appears that 188 are present, among them ten 
men and twenty women who are to be "burnt". Probably a number of 
cases from earlier examinations have been added to yesterday's group. 
Akalali rejects a request from some elders to examine additional persons 
before starting the purification ritual because, in his opinion, there 
have been sufficient opportunities. 

Now the purification ritual starts. The assistants call in all those who 
have to be cleansed and they come forward with their pangi and a 
bottle of kerosene. While on their way in the boats people were relaxed 
and chatted among themselves, but now a certain nervous tension is 
felt. The assistants deal with the situation in a quiet and determined 
way; they advise the clients to remove all clothes as these are sure to 
be spoilt during the ritual, All those who are to undergo the purifica- 
tion strip down to swimming trunks or to an old pangi. Again, men 
come first: one by one they bow their heads to pass under a stick 
when an assistant instructs them to do so, just as with the examination. 
Silent and tense they walk up to the burning place and sit down on a 
heap of green leaves. Behind them an assistant is posted with a stick 
to prevent the victim from running away. No one we see, however, 
attempts this. For each "case" a new cloth is drenched in kerosene, 
and tied to a stick placed in the soil in a slanting position, so that the 
cloth hangs over the back of the client. Assistants light the cloth close 
to the lower end. A huge flame suddenly leaps up and the heat can be 
felt several metres away; right under the flame it must be very painful. 
The clients quickly move forward when it becomes unbearable. The 
assistant shouts: "Stay where you are!" but he does not attempt to 
hold them back. The public - most of them young - enjoys the sensa- 
tional spectacle and ill-suppressed laughs are clearly heard. People 
erane their necks to see whether pieces of burning cloth fall on the 
shoulders and back of patients. This will be taken as a sign that a true 
witch is being treated, one who used to be a witch willingly [en seefi 
meke]. In a few cases falling pieces of smoldering cloth indeed hit 
clients, but we do not observe any skin burns. Akalali and his assist- 
ants explain time and again: "This is not to hurt people, but to purify 
them". The purification is in fact another ordeal. If the wind blows the 
falling pieces aside, this is taken as a sign that others have contamin- 
ated the client and therefore he or she should not be condemned too 
strongly. If this ordeal fits the earlier examination results - after all 
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Akalali already had divided suspects into two classes - it is widely 
discussed. If, however, pieces of burning cloth hit a "contaminated 
person" a conclusion is quickly arrived at: this is a shrewd witch who 
knows how to escape detection until the very last moment. But Akalali's 
organization does not single out the suspect for further punishment. 

After the "burning" all patients are cooled off: water is splashed over 
their backs, and afterwards they receive a ritual bath [wasi] with a 
liquid of herbs and kaoline. The assistants try to reassure the clients 
after treatment: "You see now you have suffered no harm; your inno- 
cence has saved you". Most clients do not show their anxiety when they 
have to sit down under the cloth drenched in kerosene. Only a girl of 
about ten cries miserably when walking to the burning place. She 
dodges away from the flames and people let her go. One man among the 
clients clearly is very ill: he looks feeble and emaciated and relatives 
have to assist him when walking. One old woman, unable to walk, 
having no crutches and perhaps no relatives willing to help her, man- 
ages to reach the spot by pushing herself forward with the help of a 
low stool.' (Thoden van Velzen and Van Wetering, diary, January 4, 
1974.) 


Our comments written down immediately after the ritual: these were 
pitiable sights, and when one noticed the giggling, and even glee, 
among spectators, the uncanny feeling surfaced of being back in the 
Europe of the sixteenth and seventeenth-century witch crazes. After- 
wards, when we discussed these and other aspects of the 'burning' with 
reliable informants we were told that many sick people came out of their 
own free will, mostly because they attributed healing power to the 
ritual. Some who had already undergone the 'burning' once, begged 
Akalali to be allowed to participate once more, expecting to become 
stronger through the cleansing powers of the scorching fire. But even 
so, knowing the nature of Ndjuka withchcraft idiom, with its distrust of 
the chronically ill and weak (Van Wetering 1973:103-11), we surmise 
that more than 'free will’ played a role, social pressure, for example, 
and suspicious thoughts directed against the deprived. These might be 
powerful forces in inducing people to undergo the 'burning' more than 
once. 


"After the last client has been purified, several young men who have 
accompanied Akalali this morning request an examination for themselves. 
They argue that they did not have the chance before and that they are 
soon to depart for the coast again, so that they do not lose their 
employment. They stress that they would be grateful to Akalali if they 
could leave in a state of grace; they are, after all, returning to the 
hardships that faces all those who have to live and work among stran- 
gers. Akalali shows himself persuaded by these arguments. An ad hoc 
examination for witchcraft is organized near the forest shrine. This time 
Akalali makes short work of the procedure. One by one the migrant 
labourers on holiday are waved away, to the "good" side that is. Only 
one case of contamination is exposed. And this man is lucky. It is now 
about one o'clock and the rains are early today. A strong wind blows 
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the smoldering pieces of cloth far from the client's bare back. Very few 
of those present can have been surprised by the examination results for 
this last group: of course, there are no "true" witches among young- 
sters who are gainfully employed - whom should they be jealous of? a 
rhetorical question put to us when we make enquiries about the slipshod 
manner in which this second examination ritual is conducted, As the 
ritual draws to its conclusion and the rhythm slows down, the audience 
gets bored and restless. When some young men start with noisy pranks 
the basia reprimands them: "Behave yourself, this is not Paramaribo's 
big market!" 

Another matter is raised: the case of an old man from Godo Olo, be- 
lieved to be a notorious witch. Previously, this man had refused to be 
"burnt", although Akalali had summoned him more than once. The 
village community blames him for the sudden death of his own grand- 
daughter, and other recent deaths are also laid at his door. He has be- 
come Godo Olo's scapegoat. When the Godo Olo people present today's 
request that Akalali helps them with this man [to cleanse him with 
fire], the prophet gets angry. He dismisses them by ordering the man, 
who is waiting in one of the boats at the mooring places, to return to 
his village and that, as far as he is concerned, he intends to wash his 
hands of the matter entirely. Akalali's judgement virtually amounts to 
an ex-communication, people tell us. It condemns the applicant to the 
fate of an outcast: no one will share food with him, no one will come 
over to his place for a chat; he has nowhere to go but to the wilder- 
ness. 

Now the rain starts pouring down, and the company wants to finish 
its deliberations quickly and leave. Prayers are hurriedly said at the 
two shrines and everybody returns to Nyun Kondee. In the village the 
prophet's paraphernalia are put back into the temple under constant 
bell-ringing. Assistants are posted in the temple square to hand out 
neckcords to the purified, These cords are made of strips of white 
cotton cloth. In their time, Gaan Gadu's priests handed out very similar 
cords, but coloured ones. These "life cords" [libi-tetei], as they were 
called, seemed to occupy a much more prominent place in the ritual life 
of that earlier cult. During the first days of his anti-witchcraft cam- 
paign, we were told, Akalali wished to distinguish quite rigorously 
between “true witches" and “contaminated ones" by giving them differ- 
ent cords. But the "real witches" who had undergo the "burning" 
argued with Akalali's staff that they were just as good as the other 
people cleansed by fire. This must have made an impression because 
now, more than half a year after the beginning, both categories wear 
the same type of cord. These cords are not discarded after the ritual, 
the "purified ones" continue to wear them.' (Thoden van Velzen and 
Van Wetering, diary, 1973-74.) 


On this day we did not see any skin burns. However, a nurse stationed 
at the clinic opposite Diitabiki told us that some people had been in- 
jured quite badly as a result of Akalali's 'burnings'. She knew of one 
man from the village of Puketi who had dared to talk back to Akalali. 
He had insisted on being cleansed at once which, for some reason un- 
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known to the nurse, did not suit the prophet. These demands had led 
to open confrontation: it ended with the man being ‘burnt! under two 
pieces of cloth, instead of just one. His shoulders received deep burns 
after which he was transported to the clinic for treatment. The patient 
left before the wounds were fully healed, and nothing more was heard 
of him. Another case was that of Da Babun from the village of Benanu, 
a man who publicly claimed to possess malevolent supernatural powers. 
(People openly boasting of evil powers is a rare phenomenon in Ndjuka 
society.) The man claimed to have killed seventeen individuals and had 
announced that he did not intend to stop there. This defiance enraged 
Akalali who had him cleansed much more severely than the meeker sus- 
pects. Babun is reported to have survived the ordeal. 

The 'dual' nature of the burning ritual - both cleansing rite and 
ordeal - posed theological problems. Originally intended as a sequel to 
the examination, to purify the witches, its potential to serve as an 
ordeal was too attractive to be left aside. The question whether the 
pieces of burnt cloth actually fall on the victims or not, was supposed 
to give an additional verdict which did not necessarily coincide with the 
one delivered at the examination. The problem did not seem to worry 
Akalali and his followers unduly. The prophet was content to stress 
eases for which the examination and ordeal coincided, For example, 
sparks or falling pieces of burning cloth did not hit one of the women, 
who had been judged as 'contaminated', whereupon she was held out as 
an example to the public by one of Akalali's assistants: 'Things develop 
exactly the way the father [meaning Akalali] foretold yesterday!' How- 
ever, on the case of a woman who been judged a 'true witch' during 
the examination, but underwent the burning in exactly the same way, 
with no burning material touching her skin, none of the people from the 
Akalali organization preferred to comment. Ndjukas who had witnessed 
the same event could not explain this, except when they observed that 
on this occasion Akalali had obviously come to another conclusion, but 
their religious leader might have had his motives for this diagnosis, 
reasons that more common people had no way of knowing. 

One informant did, however, attempt to explain another discrepancy. 
The next day, a smoldering piece of cloth hit, as one of the few, a 
man, who had been judged as 'contaminated'. This meant, our spokes- 
man said, 'that his situation was far worse’, than Akalali had indicated 
at first, and it was the ‘cleansing ritual’ that brought the truth to 
light. The strange thing was that our informant, as well as his rela- 
tives, liked this 'witch'. Yet, our spokesman did not betray any doubt 
as to the veracity of the prophet's pronouncements and neither did he 
appear to be worried. Although on several occasions he had shown 
himself capable of sustained scepticism, like so many other Ndjukas, 
now he seemed to be accepting Akalali's judgement lock, stock, and 
barrel. 

Why this reluctance to probe deeper into the case and discuss the 
merits of Akalali's ritual? In 1974 we noted the following possible ex- 
planation. Our informant for many years had tried to become one of 
Gaan Gadu's priests; all his attempts had met with indifference or 
resistance. He had been an intimate adviser to the former Chief and 
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high priest Akoontu Velanti for a long time, but the lesser priests 
cold-shouldered him, and he had always remained marginal. Our inform- 
ant is a nervous man, prone to asthmatic fits, eager to oblige the high 
and mighty. He is in Akalali's good books, and it is clear that he will 
not readily part with the sense of security Akalali's regime gives him. 
Finally he has found a religious leader who has accepted him fully: to 
entertain doubts and to explore dubious points would disturb his newly 
found peace of mind. It is probable that many other followers react in 
the same way. 

"Yet it is a safe guess that the same people who support their spiritual 
leader now will realize that there has been something fishy about cer- 
tain interpretations once his powers begin to wane. After all, this is 
what happened once the downfall of Gaan Gadu's priests became immi- 
nent,' ['At that time we did not realize how crucial the phenomenon of 
social euphoria and disappointment is to the fate of religious move- 
ments.] (Thoden van Velzen and Van Wetering, diary, 1973-74.) 

Very few people dared to refuse to appear before Akalali's examination, 
The Chief never took part in any public examination we know of. It 
would be considered humiliating for him to do so. Village headmen, 
however, did have to present themselves. One who withdrew from this 
obligation became the target of much gossip: in 1973 many considered 
him a witch, and cases of death and illness in his village were at- 
tributed to him. Another notable who was expected to come but refused 
openly was Amelikan. However, we never collected any stories linking 
him with cases of witchcraft. Perhaps the fact that he was the most 
outspoken opponent of Akalali saved his reputation in this respect. 


7. Leaders change, witches do not 


One would expect a change in the pattern of witchcraft. From 1972 
onwards, open accusations of living persons were possible again, 
whereas before that had been forbidden. Moreover, the victims of 
witchcraft were now distinguished in those who were merely contami- 
nated, and the real, evil perpetrators of such crimes. These facts may 
explain the shift in the categories of people classified as witches, when 
we compare 1974 figures with those gathered in 1961-1962. On the other 
hand, one can also argue that Akalali, guided by public opinion as he 
was, would follow the established way of thinking on this subject, or in 
other words, that he would stick to mainstream Ndjuka beliefs on this 
subject. This is borne out by the figures: as in the past the ‘true! 
witch is old and likely to be a woman (Van Wetering 1973a and b). 

In 1974 we obtained data about 113 'burnt' individuals. The informa- 
tion included names, gender, and approximate age. Most of the cases 
remembered by our informants were from the Upstream area and most 
likely for the simple reason that all of our informants - during this 
period of our field work - came from Upstream, and would therefore re- 
call such cases better than those of the Downstreamers. In respect of 
age, we used only two categories: ‘old’ and 'young'. These classified as 
'old' were roughly above fifty years of age. Although we know of child- 
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ren who have undergone the ritual, very few have found their way onto 
our list. The people who helped us compose this list were hardly inter- 
ested in children: accusations against adults would be a subject for 
local gossip, not what children might have done. Hence we surmise that 
a few names of children accused at the examination have been lost, and 
that if these had been included they would have swelled the ranks of 
the 'contaminated'. 

The percentage of true witches as recorded in Table 1 is much higher 
than during the examinations on January 3 and 4, the only ones we 
attended. An easy way to explain this discrepancy is to dismiss those 
particular occasions as atypical. We should, however, also consider two 
other possibilities. First, true witches, being the more spectacular of 
the suspects, had stuck in the memories of our informants, Second, and 
most likely, during the days following New Year's Day many migrants 
returned to their Tapanahoni villages. The great majority of these had 
found gainful employment in the city. In short, the selection of people 
screened at the New Year's Day festivities was atypical: it included 
more economically successful Ndjukas, the ones least likely to be 
accused of witchcraft springing from their own evil character. 


Table 1. Witches and contaminated persons divided according to age and 
gender 


Women Men 

Old Young Total Old Young Total All 
True witch 49 25 74 10 3 13 87 
Contaminated 4 10 14 4 8 12 26 
Total 53 35 88 14° «#11 25 113 


In view of the prevailing gender-ratio on the Tapanahoni - approxi- 
mately two men for every five women - it was hardly surprising that 
the number of women who had to undergo the cleansing ritual was much 
higher. But that would not explain why the number of true witches 
among women exceeded that of men almost six times, Another interesting 
point is that the less threatening cases of. witchcraft - the contaminated 
ones - were to be found among males rather than females: nearly 50 per 
cent of the men treated for witchcraft was classified as 'mild' (con- 
taminated), while among women only 16 per cent fell into that category. 
Thus we may conclude that women ran a greater risk of being compelled 
to undergo the cleansing ritual and stood a greater chance of being 
placed in the more dangerous category. Older people, too, were more 
likely than younger Ndjukas to be condemned as real witches. Of the 67 
older persons who were considered witches only 8 (12 per cent) belong- 
ed to the category 'contaminated'. 
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8. Expansion 


After his position on the Tapanahoni was secure, Akalali started to 
widen his sphere of influence. First, in early June 1974, he travelled to 
Langa Tabiki, the seat of Gaanman Forster, Chief of the Paramakas, a 
smaller Maroon group (about 3,000 strong) living along the middle part 
of the Marowijne. Chief Forster appeared to have been under consider- 
able pressure to invite Akalali and have him cleanse the Paramaka 
villages of witches. The elders especially stressed the need to exorcize 
the many demons (bakuu) which were besetting Paramakas. The day 
before Akalali arrived, Chief Forster was called away for urgent busi- 
ness to Paramaribo. Forster is a Christian; his unexpected departure 
was widely considered to have been prompted by political motives, 
namely to give in to demands from the Paramaka party that wished to 
invite Akalali while at the same time appearing to dissociate himself from 
the prophets ‘heathen work' by leaving for Paramaribo shortly before 
Akalali. arrived. Forster returned for a brief one-day visit to Langa 
Tabiki. Such a short stay would hopefully minimize his problems with 
the Moravian mission which had many adherents in Paramaka society. 
However, rumour had it that Forster did not escape a reprimand from 
Moravian elders for inviting Akalali. Other Paramakas argued that it 
was Ndjuka witchcraft and problems that made the obia 'come into Aka- 
lali's head', so what business could he possibly attend to among Para- 
makas? 

When visiting the Paramakas, a number of female acolytes, the proper 
entourage for an important man on such a significant mission, accom- 
panied Akalali. He also impressed people in less conventional ways: he 
sported stylish urban clothes, sharply creased pants, shiny pointed 
black shoes, socks, a fancy walking stick, and a straw hat. Akalali 
stressed that his services were in great demand; people called him 
everywhere: all the other Ndjuka regions, as well as the Saramakas, 
sought his services. Even the Dutch queen had persistently requested 
his assistance. We were told that the invitation to Paramaka territory 
was only for eradicating witchcraft, not for any other purpose.!! 

Akalali started out in Langa Tabiki by collecting and destroying all 
objects used by witches for their trade. He commanded everyone to 
bring these ‘evil things' to the village's central square, under cover of 
darkness, so that villagers would not recognize each other. On the 
second day (early June 1974) he started his examination. On this 
oceasion he used his walking stick, trying to balance it on people's 
head, and drawing conclusions from the way the stick kept its position. 
People were lined up and, after an examination, divided into two 
groups. The ritual resembled that of Nyun Kondee as it was conducted 
in broad daylight with hundreds of spectators present. After having 
separated the sheep from the goats he began to cleanse the 'contami- 
nated' and true witches with fire, probably in much the same way as he 
had done on the Tapanahoni. The payment he demanded for the ritual 
was the same as he had requested from Ndjukas. 

Contrary to his work on the Tapanahoni, scores of people openly 
refused to be examined. Others balked at having to pay so much money 
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for the cleansing ritual. Those who refused to submit to Akalali's 
examination had little to fear. They could quite easily get support from 
functionaries of the Moravian or Catholic missions in their territory: the 
first organization in particular is strong in this area; well rooted and 
with good connections with church officials in Paramaribo and with city 
politicians of Moravian persuasion. Akalali's anti-witchcraft campaign 
differed in other aspects from the earlier ones in Ndjuka territory as 
well. It soon became apparent that Akalali was ill-prepared for his task, 
knowing little about political relations in Paramaka society, and knowing 
probably next to nothing about the reputation of individuals in this 
community.1?2 We surmise that Akalali employed general criteria (gender 
and age) that worked in the majority of cases, but were felt to be 
grievously wrong when only a limited number of persons were present. 
On the Tapanahoni, he probably knew most of the ‘exceptions’, having 
carefully studied most Ndjuka villages during the years of his 'incuba- 
tion', and with knowledgeable elders on his staff who could advise him 
in case of doubt. But in Paramaka society he made too many mistakes. 
Afterwards considerable discontent surfaced concerning Akalali's selec- 
tion for the "burning ritual'. People complained that he had overlooked 
a number of notorious witches while respectable people found themselves 
humiliated by being set aside with witches. Some of these objections 
began to be voiced when Akalali was still in Paramaka. The prophet 
defended himself by claiming that others had contaminated these good 
people, but this explanation did not satisfy everyone. Finally, Akalali 
demanded a young girl to wait on his spirit, which meant that she had 
to become one of Akalali's wives. After much opposition, her Paramaka 
relatives finally gave in and the girl was taken to Nyun Kondee a 
couple of weeks later.!3 

From Paramaka territory Akalali's journey took him further down- 
stream to the coastal settlements of Ndjukas in the tide-water region of 
the Marowijne and along the Cottica. On July 3, 1974 he arrived at 
Albina, seat of the District Commissioner of Marowijne, and place of 
residence for hundreds of Ndjukas. The Paramaribo based newspaper 
"De West' reported this 'triumphal tour of "Aklari Wortoe", the spritual 
leader of the Ndjukas'. The newspaper mentioned a ceremonial welcome 
with Apinti drums, a reception usually -reserved for the Paramount 
Chief. From the reporting in 'De West' it is clear that Akalali's fame 
had spread to Paramaribo. Undoubtedly, the editors of the journal, who 
entertained close links with the NPS!4, the dominant political party of 
those days, recognized the political assets the prophet represented. 
They probably assumed that a spiritual leader of the Maroons could, if 
he so wished, swing the vote in several districts to whatever party he 
preferred. In the reporting he was depicted as an iconoclast, who had 
made an end to 'wasteful offerings'; brought people to accept Christian- 
ity; taught Ndjukas to rely on their own inner strength and not those 
of amulets; and invited by Chief Forster to stop the superstitious 
veneration of obeahs.!5 

As we have seen, the real events in the Paramaka region did not 
corroborate this newspaper report. The emphasis on Akalali's icono- 
clastic purges was misplaced. Akalali was known to have exorcized a 
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number of spirits within his own family. Beyond that, however, we 
have no evidence that he ever systematically attempted to destroy 
shrines - with the exception of Gaan Gadu's sacred places and the 
Ampuku shrine established by Asoiti in what was formerly Kanapé's 
quarter of Diitabiki - or exorcized spirits. The reporting in Suriname's 
main newspaper was therefore less than accurate and inspired by poli- 
tical motives and wishful thinking. Akalali never attempted to rival 
Wensi in uprooting the spirit medium cults, cornerstones of Ndjuka 
religious life. Akalali had well-delineated aims, yet to prepare the 
ground for Christianity, as Wensi sometimes had claimed, was never one 
of Akalali's goals. 

But in one way 'De West's! reporting was reliable in 1974, Akalali 
stood at the zenith of his power. (The newspaper, incidentally, was 
also the first to report Akalali's waning power, April 7, 1976.) The 
first Cottica tour of Akalali (July 1974) lives on in the memory of those 
who participated in it as a moment of triumph. Great feasts of welcome 
were given at each village where they chose to spend the night. One 
village after another begged the prophet to search for witches. When 
Akalali held his witch-cleansing rites at Mungo, connected by road with 
Paramaribo, bus loads of Ndjuka migrants arrived to solicit Akalali's 
spiritual help. No disparaging comments about the results of his exam- 
inations were later recalled. Clearly, Akalali was on his own turf. This 
was not a world of strangers - as Paramaka villages must have been for 
him - but a familiar region, where many of the Pataa and Pinasi clans 
had settled in the past. The contacts between them and their clansmen 
on the Tapanahoni were frequent, which meant that Akalali enjoyed the 
great advantage of conducting a witch cleansing operation with full 
information on the backgrounds of the persons that presented them- 
selves for examination. Wherever he went on the Cottica Akalali was 
feted. As he had done among the Paramakas, he claimed a young woman 
as a wife. We have not heard of any opposition from the relatives of the 
girl. "De West' did not report it, although later - in 1976-1978 - it 
would repeatedly point at Akalali's 'sexual extravagances' as the main 
cause of his downfall. 

Akalali undertook a second Cottica tour in 1975. It failed to attract 
the same kind of attention the first one received. There was less 
popular enthusiasm, and several disputes between Akalali and his 
deputies marred the occasion. But even on this second tour Akalali 
behaved like the foremost leader of Ndjuka society. More witch-cleans- 
ing operations were launched, and in several palavers Akalali brought 
verdict on cases that Cottica elders had found hard to settle. In 1975, 
too, Akalali conducted several witch-cleansing operations among Sara 
Creek Ndjukas and Saramakas who, after their ancient land was sub- 
merged as a result of the construction of a hydroelectric dam in the 
Suriname River, had moved to new settlements below the reservoir. We 
have collected few reports about his activities in that area, but he 
claimed a young woman from a Ndjuka family of that region. She arrived 
at Nyun Kondee soon after his trip to the lower Suriname; an indication 
that his wishes could not yet be ignored. 

Akalali failed to receive commissions from the Sarakama and Matawai 
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Chiefs for witch-cleansing operations in their areas. The former did not 
wish to see him come, and the latter, in poor health, was eager for 
Akalali's ritual support but found few Matawais who placed high hopes 
in Akalali's mission. As far as we know no witch-cleansing campaigns 
were mounted among those people, and we never heard that the prophet 
succeeded in inciting great enthusiasm among them. In August 1975, 
Akalali paid a brief visit by charter plane to the Matawai Chief; he 
treated him for various afflictions and returned to the coast when the 
majority of Christian Matawai elders declined his offer to launch an 
anti-witchcraft campaign in their villages (information by De Beet and 
Sterman). Most political leaders of those areas, who knew perfectly well 
what the prophet had accomplished on the Tapanahoni, were far from 
eager to welcome a rival in their villages. We surmise that this accounts 
for the difference in attitude towards Akalali's intended visits. 

Akalali made several trips to Paramaribo, usually to discuss political 
matters of the interior with the authorities. A Prime Minister and 
several members of his cabinet were reported to have requested Aka- 
lali's help in the medical field and for protection against witchcraft. 
Whether such nocturnal visits - they were invariably believed to have 
occurred under cover of darkness - ever took place is hard to tell. 
What is certain is that high government officials and cabinet ministers 
regularly consulted Akalali. Such visits were a good indication of the 
high status Akalali enjoyed during the period 1972-1976. He shared this 
prerogative with Amelikan who, over the years, managed to retain his 
contacts with NPS worthies. However, long periods of absence from the 
Tapanahoni, during 1974 and 1975 he worked for many months in the 
capital as medicineman, must have dented Amelikan's prestige in the 
eyes of city politicians. 


9. Consolidation 


The years immediately succeeding Akalali's revolution (1972-1976) were a 
time of both expansion and consolidation. Akalali was successful in es- 
tablishing his own channels of communication with Paramaribo; he ob- 
tained recognition from the highest politicians in the land. New re- 
sources flowed to Nyun Kondee which allowed Akalali to underpin his 
position with clients. Visitors from Paramaribo and from abroad often 
treated Akalali as a new Paramount Chief. Within Ndjuka society a 
number of phenomena demonstrated his power. Two will be discussed 
here: the prophet as mouthpiece of moral indignation and teacher of a 
revised Ndjuka history, and the prophet as a religious star attracting 
new satellites. 

During the early 1970s, the prophet Akalali's mission met with uni- 
versal acclaim and Njduka historians justify this. These experts re- 
counted two myths to ground Akalali's claims and reforms. Whether 
these myths were revisions of other oral history accounts, as we sur- 
mise they were, or whether they were versions of history that were 
excluded from public discourse in the Chief's residence and villages 
sympathetic to the Gaan Gadu cult and the clan of the Chief, is not 
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known with certainty. 

First, when the 'Runaways' arrived on the Tapanahoni they asked 
their diviners (lukuman) what they should do to survive in the new 
environment, The diviners came to the conclusion that there was only 
one solution: payments had to placate the autochthonous deity called Na 
Ogii or 'The Danger of the river' (Liba Ogii). This made Gaan Gadu 
tributary to Na Ogii. 

Second, when the 'Runaways' arrived on the Tapanahoni a great 
number of witches beset them. Na Ogii's help was solicited. The deity 
listened to their entreaties and responded that He would assist them 
and their African deity Sweli Gadu. 'The Danger’ would help Sweli Gadu 
kill the witches. But as everything else in life that what is valuable 
had to be paid for. The possessions of witches were to be given to Na 
Ogii. This was done according to 'The Danger's' wish. The effects of 
witches were deposited at Saanti Goon, the forest where they could 
most easily reach Na Ogii. Gradually payment exceeded what Na Ogii 
considered a fair compensation for his travail. This was the most gen- 
eral and in a political sense most diplomatic message that Akalali carried 
to Gaan Gadu's priests. 

In 1973, when friction developed between Akalali and the priests at 
Gaan Gadu's oracle two additional points were brought forward. First, 
Sweli Gadu, as the main supernatural power actively engaged in the 
struggle against witches, had overshot his aim: too many people had 
been killed, and quite a few of them had been innocent. It appeared a 
question of divine overkill. The case of Sa Coba was offered as an 
example. The interrogation of Coba's ghost, as we may recall from 
Chapter IV, started the great witchcraft enquiries of the early 1890s. 
But Akalali's explanation differed from that of Gaan Gadu's devotees. 
Puketi's gravediggers, who worked in close liaison with the dishonest 
priests, had falsely accused Coba, according to the prophet. The ghost 
was enraged by the attempt to discredit her, and leave her corpse 
unburied. She argued: 'All right, is this what you wish to do with me? 
Let them do with me what I like, but I will show them what is really 
wrong with Ndjuka society'. She refused to leave the village, and with 
the help of Na Ogii 'who jumped on her corpse’ (Na Ogii subi a dede- 
wan), began exposing witches and corrupt mediums who had allowed 
themselves to be hired by witches. Akalali's interpretation of this part 
of Ndjuka history is far from idiosyncratic, Na Ogii's last medium, 
André Pakosie, when in trance, points to the witch mania following the 
death of Coba as one of the great manifestations of his spirit. His 
explanation of what happened corresponds closely to Akalali's version. 

One of Akalali's standard complaints was that Gaan Gadu's priests had 
taken too large a share of the possessions of witches. He asserted that 
they were no more than a bunch of common thieves. In September and 
October 1973 a great feast of atonement was held for the ghosts of all 
witches and sinners whose corpses had been left in shallow graves or 
covered by only a few branches. Many of them had been innocent of 
the crimes they were accused of, Akalali argued, and even when the 
verdict had been right, they never should have been punished in such 
a terrible manner. Depending on the audience, one out of several stock 
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horror stories was produced. It was claimed, for example, that Ma 
Toobi Toobi's ring had been found in the belly of a bush pig. In 1970 
Diitabiki's gravediggers had convicted Ma Toobi Toobi of witchcraft 
when they were carrying her corpse, Although she was a woman whose 
candor, as well as the outspoken and forceful manner in which she 
stated her objections to the way ritual was organized or cases settled, 
had offended many an elder, she nonetheless could count on the sym- 
pathy of many. We had been witness to a number of verbal exchanges 
between Ma Toobi Toobi and the village elders. We also remember that 
the gravediggers' condemnation met with widespread disbelief at the 
time of her death. Akalali used her as an example of what happened to 
those deceased whose corpses were left unburied. The treatment was 
scandalous, and the consequences for the descendants grave: without 
any fault on their part they were brought to behave like cannibals, 
eating human flesh when savouring a piece of bush pig! 

The injustice done to all those people was so enormous, and the 
number of people wronged so great, that a host of aggrieved ghosts 
came into being. The discontent of this multitude galvanized in the 
avenging spirit Saanti Goon Futuboi. Akalali felt that this force carried 
him forward: without it, he asserted, his spirit could never have been 
so powerful. His words were literally: 'All ghosts who saw how their 
dead bodies were left in the forest, and all the earth deities, held a 
meeting to alter these practices. That bécame the spirit who seized me! 
(Ala den yooka fu den dedewan di den towee, anga den goon mama, holi 
wan kuutu fu veander a sani. A wenti disi kon bali na mi tapu). 

Soon other mythical stories of injustice or crimes allegedly committed 
by the Otoo began to circulate. The theft of Panga Boko's obeah has 
been recounted earlier. His wife, Ma Cato, committed this crime at the 
prompting of her Otoo relatives and with the explicit purpose of monop- 
olizing all obeah. Most narrators amply dwell on this cunning and 
treachery of Ma Cato. Even those who belong to the Otoo clan, or who 
are counted as their allies, offer substantially the same account. This is 
not so for allegations of cannibalism directed at the Otoo. Akalali is our 
only source in this case. The scene of action was a forest camp on the 
Suriname River where Masee, an Otoo woman, and one of the three 
apical ancestresses of the Otoo, were then: working. 

‘Masee was possessed by Ma Ambwa, a spirit with cannibalistic crav- 
ings. Especially at New Year's Day the spirit demanded human flesh. To 
satisfy Ma Ambwa the Otoo organized a man hunt. Their victims were 
mostly Javanese and East Indians. This became known when they once 
invited a Creole, working with one of the government agencies for the 
interior, to share their meal. When this man saw a piece of meat jump 
out of their cooking pan he knew instantly what had happened. Only 
human flesh will jump up and down when the pan is heated.' 

It matters very little that the dates do not fit: there were no govern- 
ment agencies sending their people into the interior before this 
century, and Asian contract labourers did not begin to arrive until the 
closing decades of the last century. The cannibalistic myth, however, is 
situated in the remote past, long before emancipation (1863), as Akalali 
himself pointed out, and the ancestresses he referred to were eight- 
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eenth-century Ndjukas. But such considerations hardly matter. Inter- 
esting is the structure of the allegation: cannibalism counts high among 
crimes against humanity; Ndjukas know that some city people looking 
down upon them believe that Ndjukas are cannibals, Now the Otoo are 
held responsible for the cannibalism, and an Outsider discovered this. 
Other Outsiders (poor Javanese and East Indians) were victims. Akalali 
was clearly seeking support from the Outsiders against the Otoo. How- 
ever, this myth should not be dismissed as only a pragmatic device to 
ensure Akalali of support from the city. It belongs to the moral indig- 
nation myths that are perhaps part of the ideology of every revolution; 
here they are inextricably linked to the religious upheaval. 

Another example of a fairly similar story is when Dikii was brought 

before the ordeal at Puketi twice, and many others followed him. Akalali 
related that Sweli's priests, who were in charge of the ordeal, did not 
wish to leave matters to chance. 
'They put a poison in the concoction so that there would be more 
victims, and therefore more possessions of their victims to confiscate. 
They were greedy for the goods of other people. Proof surfaced when a 
few Whites accidentally drank from the Sweli concoction. This could 
happen because Sweli's priests had thrown the remainder of the concoc- 
tion into the river. The Whites drank this river water and immediately 
fell ill. With swollen bellies they returned to the coast. Lots of other 
people have experience with this as well.' 

The group of medicinemen drawn to Akalali is a second phenomenon of 
consolidation. Dominiki had attracted a number of religious specialists, 
medicinemen who had their own small-scale and thriving businesses, but 
who linked up with the new prophet when he appeared on the scene. 
Around Akalali's sun a number of such planets orbited as well. Kelema, 
a medicineman from Diitabiki, who had never been fully admitted to the 
circle of Gaan Gadu priests, was an early defector to Akalali's camp. 
Pakosie, medium to Apootu, a spirit associated with Saanti Goon, was 
another asset to Akalali's group. A third medicineman, Lagadu, a 
Misidyan of Pikin Kondee, also belonged to this group and merits 
special discussion. 

Lagadu came to Akalali in a rather late stage in the latter's career. 
In 1975, when Lagadu fell ill, he solicited Akalali's help and was 
brought from his own village to Nyun Kondee, on the opposite bank of 
the river. After many months of treatment Akalali diagnosed that 
Lagadu was possessed by Mi Gaanda, the spirit that had once housed in 
Dominiki and that Kabuu had claimed as her possessing spirit. Lagadu 
recovered and started the practice of medicineman in his old village, 
under the auspices of Akalali. Akalali defined the relationship between 
the two spirits in hierarchical terms: although both were emanations of 
Na Ogii, Saanti Goon Futuboi, Akalali's own spirit, was by far superior 
to Mi Gaanda. A marriage forced upon Lagadu by his spiritual teacher 
further accentuated this difference in status. Akalali suggested to 
Lagadu to marry his sister's daughter.'° Lagadu's first wife publicly 
threatened her husband with divorce; her daughter's spirit, who de- 
clared against the marriage as well, backed her, Lagadu declined to 
marry his niece. Yet, Akalali persisted and Lagadu, his wife, and 
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daughter gave in. It is not clear to us whether Akalali had any political 
objectives in mind when he ordered Lagadu to marry his niece, other 
than a demonstration of power. At any rate, the result was that Lagadu 
became known as Akalali's man: an assistant who had not been able to 
defend his own sphere of autonomy. Lagadu's practice remained modest: 
he attracted few patients and, as far as we know, his spirit's utter- 
ances were never repeated as oracular statements of significance. When 
a group of people in Diitabiki revolted against Akalali, Lagadu was not 
picked on as a target. He probably was not important enough. 


10. The erosion of Akalali's power 


On April 7, 1976, the newspaper 'De West' reported that Akalali's power 
was waning. It pointed at Akalali's 'activities in the sexual field' as the 
factor mainly responsible for his loss of authority. What exactly these 
'activities' represented was not specified, but probably referred to Aka- 
lali's growing number of women and, above all, the fact that he had 
acquired three of his wives by taking them away from their husbands. 
The article also suggested that Amelikan's star was on the rise, and it 
mentioned the latter's visit to the capital. Presumably Amelikan was the 
newspaper's main source of information. At that time, this must have 
looked like a strange prophesy to most Ndjukas. There were few, if 
any, signs of an imminent downfall. Akalali rode herd on the village 
elders of the Tapanahoni. His word was law. Nyun Kondee was thriving 
with new patients coming in every day from all parts of the interior. 
Akalali's services as witch finder were still in great demand. However 
in 1976 certain events pointed at a spectacular loss of authority. Two 
highly qualified medicinemen defected. Kelema of Diitabiki was the first 
to leave him (see also XIII.12.). Kelema had been Akalali's main in- 
formant on the workings of the Gaan Gadu cult, an extremely valuable 
source and hard to replace. 

The second one to leave him was Pakosie of Puketi. In the early 
years, Akalali and Pakosie had been as thick as thieves: in the imagin- 
ation of Ndjukas Pakosie's spirit (Apootu)!’ was associated with Saanti 
Goon; when Akalali set out to desecrate Gaan Gadu's shrines at Saanti 
Goon Pakosie's help had been indispensable. In 1975, during a second 
trip to the Cottica, Akalali and Pakosie had fallen out.!* Pakosie had 
started to complain in public about Akalali's stinginess: he should have 
given him a greater share from the rich pickings of the Cottica trips. 
In retaliation, Akalali demanded that Pakosie return to him the young 
woman he had given him for a wife: word had reached him that she was 
living in dire circumstances and he, Akalali, felt responsible. After all, 
he had appropriated the young girl. Pakosie refused for many months 
to return the girl to Akalali. The latter threatened him repeatedly and 
when nothing happened Akalali's authority was questioned. Then the 
girl's family started backing Akalali and Pakosie gave in. When her 
relatives brought Pakosie's wife to Nyun Kondee, Akalali proclaimed that 
not only he would take this girl for a wife, but he ordered Pakosie to 
cut fifty pieces of firewood for him, a standard humiliation. The cuck- 
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olded husband brought in the firewood so the girl could cook her first 
meal for her new husband! Pakosie bowed to Akalali's demands, but 
some of his male relatives took the firewood Pakosie had been chopping 
for Akalali, threw it into the river, and closed the foot path that 
travellers used to pass the great Gaan Olo falls on their way from the 
Downstream to the Upstream area. They knew Akalali had taken part in 
a palaver in a Downstream village and, returning to Nyun Kondee in 
the Upstream area, had to pass this foot path on his way home, It then 
became clear that Akalali could only journey back to Nyun Kondee 
under the protection of a great number of village headmen and elders 
who accompanied him on the foot path over the Gaan Olo Falls (July 7, 
1977). We travelled with Akalali from the Downstream village of Nikii to 
Diitabiki, and the relaxed atmosphere among the travel companions 
struck us. The authority of village headmen seemed to be enough to 
keep Pakosie's allies from harassing them. Relations between Akalali and 
his enemies were soon to become more hostile and threatening. 

Around this time new spirits manifested themselves in two men from 
the Chief's clan, the Otoo. In trance the mediums demanded that Akalali 
return Da Lebi Koosi, the sacred bundle of Gaan Gadu's oracle at Gaan 
Boli to the Otoo clan; the second sacred bundle (of Diitabiki's oracle), 
although unused, had always remained in Amelikan's possession. The 
spirits announced that the Highest Spiritual Authority had sent them to 
redress the wrongs Akalali had committed. Their first task was to see 
to it that all sacred possessions of the Otoo were to be returned forth- 
with. Although some very tense confrontations between Akalali and his 
followers and the two mediums took place, no violence broke out. Aka- 
lali refused to honour the spirit's request and the mediums bided their 
time. They did not have to wait very long. In late March and early 
April 1978 a 'twelve clan’ palaver was called at Puketi. In theory, the 
purpose of the meeting was to see what could be done to restore the 
cult of the ‘illustrious ancestors’ to its proper place in Ndjuka life. But 
no one on the Tapanahoni had doubts about the real purpose of the 
palaver. Some sort of settlement between Chief Gazon and Akalali was 
the real aim of this meeting of 'the twelve’ (den tualufu). 

The cards had been stacked against Akalali even before the meeting 
took place. The authorities in Paramaribo had decided to throw in their 
lot with Chief Gazon and Amelikan, the NPS stalwart, against the Aka- 
lali forces. During 1975 or 1976 Akalali had asked the authorities in 
Paramaribo to discharge Gazon of his duties as Gaanman, and to look 
for a successor among his relatives of the Pataa or Pinasi clans. To 
grant Akalali's request would have implied such a departure from 
ordinary administrative procedures that only grave political interests 
could have motivated the city authorities to do this. No such vital 
interests appeared to be at stake in this case. The result was that 
gradually Akalali began to be seen as a liability rather than as an 
important political ally. 

When the palaver began this might have not been clear to the two 
main contestants; and it certainly was kept from the headmen and 
elders that came from all over the Tapanahoni to congregate at Puketi. 
In majority these elders were anxious to prevent Gaanman Gazon from 
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winning the encounter. They were apprehensive that such an outcome 
could only result in a restoration of the Gaan Gadu cult with all its 
hateful institutions. At stake was Gazon's demand that the sacred 
bundle of Gaan Gadu, that once had been the centre of the Gaan Boli 
cult, be returned to his lineage. A majority of village elders wished to 
prevent this from happening. A stalemate ensued. Chief Gazon did not 
agree to resume the palaver unless it had been decided to return to his 
family this bundle, one of its most sacred possessions. 

In the meantime, a few Ndjukas who were on the payroll of the NPS 
as functionaries 'to make propaganda’, as they themselves candidly put 
it, had received instructions to discredit Akalali, and organize the 
opposition against him. The representatives of migrants in Paramaribo, 
the so-called Sebinasi or clan associations!*, who were present at the 
Puketi palaver, played another political role. They demanded that the 
council of 'the twelve! reach some sort of agreement, so that they could 
return knowing that everything in their home area had been straighten- 
ed out. They recommended that Akalali return Da Lebi Koosi to the 
Chief. This pressure finally forced Akalali to throw in the sponge: he 
promised to return Da Lebi Koosi, 'worthless anyway', but he would 
never agree with any attempt to restore the Gaan Gadu cult. The 
sacred bundle was handed over to representatives of Gaanman Gazon, 
What Akalali did not know was that a letter by the Minister of the 
Interior demoting him from the rank of head captain to ordinary captain 
already had been written, and was in the possession of the representa- 
tives of the NPS political machine. This document was handed over to 
Akalali after the meeting at Puketi had ended - a full month after it 
had been written.?° The letter was nothing less than a slap in Akalali's 
face. It meant not only that he had to be content with a lesser posi- 
tion, and a much lower salary, but also that he would have to fire his 
boat crew, and hand back the outboard motor provided by the Govern- 
ment. Above all, it made clear to him that he was no longer Paramari- 
bo's favourite spiritual leader, but just another village headman. A few 
days after he had received this communication from the Ministery of the 
Interior we spoke with him. Akalali appeared to be in a mood of dejec- 
tion: 'I will build no more houses at Nyun Kondee, put no more corru- 
gated iron roofs on them, I will just look which way "the earth is 
turning". Then, if I don't like what I see I will return to the Albina 
region and take a few people with me from each Tapanahoni village.' 

Akalali met with the chairmen of several of the clan associations in 
Paramaribo in July 1978. He requested their help to be reinstated as 
head captain, the position he had held until April of that year. His 
argument was that he had returned to the Chief 'his' deity together 
with all paraphernalia, The chairmen of the Sebinasi promised Akalali to 
plead his cause with the Minister of the Interior. Their attempts at 
reconciliation between Akalali and the Government remained futile. 
(Perhaps the attempt was never made. We are not sure.) Akalali's 
authority had been dented considerably and city politicians obviously 
had arrived at the conclusion that the prophet had but little to offer 
them. 

Apart from returning the sacred bundle, Akalali had been requested 
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to stop the desecration of the Chief's sacred places, Saanti Goon in 
particular. In April 1978, most captains and elders assembled at Puketi 
had interceded on Akalali's behalf, begging the Chief that he would 
allow Akalali to harvest the swidden plots he had opened up in Saanti 
Goon's holy forest: 'it would be such a waste to let the animals dig up 
good cassava, or birds eat the rice', these elders argued. The Chief 
submitted to the wishes of the den tualufu and Akalali's wives returned 
to Saanti Goon to harvest their fields. In 1979, however, the conflict 
flared up anew. Several of Akalali's followers again had started to cut 
new plots in the holy forest where no one had been working for more 
than a century. A group of young men from Diitabiki heard that Aka- 
lali's wives and followers were working at Saanti Goon. They took their 
machetes and rifles and went to Saanti Goon's mooring place to remove a 
boat belonging to one of Akalali's wives. This boat was taken to Diita- 
biki. 

That same day another group of men from Diitabiki made straight for 
Akalali's forest shrine at Gaan Tabiki where the ‘burning ritual’ had 
been conducted, and where Akalali's Magwenu was. Within minutes the 
'God's tree' was felled with a motor saw and all shrines were totally 
destroyed. Now it was Akalali's turn to become afraid of what would 
happen to him and his family. He promised to appear before a palaver 
at Diitabiki the next day, but secretly prepared for his departure. 
When he left Nyun Kondee in the middle of the night, he had apprised 
only two of his twelve wives. The following morning, on the river many 
miles downstream from Diitabiki, Akalali met a boat with police on their 
way to his village to prevent the outbreak of large-scale violence. The 
police boat turned and accompanied Akalali to the first government post 
at Stoelmanseiland. When Akalali received requests to return to his 
village, he demanded that a new Magwenu would be ritually prepared 
for him. Without such a support, he could not be living in the Tapana- 
honi again. 

Akalali obtained no such promises, and the police authorities dis- 
couraged him to return. He travelled downstream to his old place at 
Bambusi, in the tide-water region near Albina. From there he put out 
feelers to the headmen of the Misidyan, his best friends outside his 
Pataa and Pinasi elders. Much as these captains deplored Akalali's 
departure, and feared the threat of a restoration of the Gaan Gadu cult 
in the Tapanahoni, none of them demonstrated any willingness to 
shoulder the risks of further entanglements with their Chief and the 
Otoo at Diitabiki by assisting Akalali to return. Akalali died at Bambusi 
in 1983. He never had been asked to offer his services again. 'The 
people of the Tapanahoni now only wish to return to "the things of 
their ancestors" (gaansama sani) and have no liking for either a rebirth 
of the Gaan Gadu cult or a return of Akalali or his successor,’ Such at 
least was the opinion of most Ndjukas in the early 1980s.?1 
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11. Days of euphoria 


Once Akalali fled from the Tapanahoni and his village, soon to be 
overgrown by the forest, it was hard to understand why this man, only 
a few years earlier, had been considered the most powerful man in 
Suriname's interior. What had happened? Were his resources in 1979 less 
than in 1973? Certainly, Suriname's Ministry of the Interior had with- 
drawn material support and recognition, a development which must have 
accelerated Akalali's departure from the Tapanahoni. But that explains 
little else. Akalali won his fame without any Government support. The 
officials in Paramaribo came to the conclusion that they could bet on him 
precisely because of Akalali's authority in Ndjuka society: in 1973 
everybody obeyed him and that is why the administration started back- 
ing him. 

What was most astounding was the widespread support Akalali re- 
ceived and the emotions he aroused in people. Equally interesting, 
naturally, is the phenomenon of disillusion, the widespread feeling that 
something had gone wrong with Akalali's reforms, a subject to which we 
will soon turn. But first we address the euphoric mood of the first 
years, Years later, in 1978, after Akalali's downfall had started, men 
who were closely associated with the Gaan Gadu cult, and were attempt- 
ing to revive it, openly said about the early years (1972-1976): 'We 
were all behind him then. All of us! We all believed that he could kill 
us. None of us doubted his right to do what he was doing’. 

Our spokesman's recollection corresponds with our field work notes 
from December 1973 and early 1974. In December 1973, one of our best 
informants,?? usually skeptical about new religious leaders and their 
claims, told us the following upon arrival at Diitabiki: 


‘Everything has changed here since Akalali's spirit came, Everything! 
Diitabiki's Gaan Gadu is "eating" his pension. No one dares to lift the 
deity [for use in divination as a ‘carry oracle'] because Akalali 
threatened to kill the carriers. Da Lebi Koosi is now a prisoner of 
Akalali; he locked him in a small house which is small and dirty as a 
chicken coop. Da Tebu has been summoned for the feasts of atonement 
[the pee pikadu of August-November, 1973]. Now his priests have 
received permission to bring him back. People stopped carrying Da 
Agedeonsu at Tabiki. It was forbidden by Akalali on the penalty of 
death. Our Chief is no longer a 'full' Chief; he is only ‘half of a 
Chief'; Na Ogii has taken over the other half. Nothing can be done 
along this river without this deity giving its seal of approval. Corpses 
are no longer carried around [for post-mortem divination]. The deceas- 
ed is washed, dressed in clean clothes, brought to the mortuary, drums 
are played, a decent grave is dug and the corpse is carried to its 
grave in a coffin. No questions asked of the ghost! The gravediggers 
earry the coffin with their hands [not on their heads which would be 
another opportunity to learn about the spirit's views and wishes], just 
like the Outsiders do. If you have a beautiful wife, and the spirit takes 
pleasure in possessing her, he just sends for her and the husband has 
to bring her. You cannot refuse; Na Ogii would kill you immediately. 
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Akalali's spirit has made this a new earth.' (Thoden van Velzen and 
Van Wetering, diary, 1973-74.) 


A younger man, from the Otoo clan, expressed his deep gratification 
about Akalali's mission. It had taken away the fear for witchcraft. 
"Nowadays, you may go everywhere and accept food from all people: one 
need not be afraid of poisoning: all the witches have been burnt clean! 
(Baya Matodja, Otoo clan, Diitabiki village). Another younger man from 
the Otoo stressed this point as well. 

'Akalali has removed once and for all the fear of witchcraft. We had a 
great many witches in our villages. Young ones, old people, all sorts of 
witches. In the past the majority of people were witches, real or con- 
taminated. Now the ones to trust are those Akalali has examined. Even 
the ones he burnt, can be better trusted than those who have not 
presented themselves for the examination. Such people have something 
to hide. Everyone knows those who stayed away from Akalali. [He men- 
tioned: a few persons, one of them a village headman.] People avoid 
them because they think that these persons wish to go on harming their 
neighbours.' 

These two men were both from the privileged Otoo clan and therefore 
stood to lose from the shifts in the balance of power. They were closely 
related to some of Gaan Gadu's priest. And yet they too were enthusi- 
astic about Akalali's reforms. 

Equally interesting was the response of a victim of Akalali's burning 
ritual. Ma Kaalu, a woman approximately 55 years of age in 1973, had 
been examined a few months before we spoke with her. Akalali had 
discovered witchcraft: her mother's brother, mentioned by name, had 
slowly corrupted her by putting small doses of poison in her food. Ma 
Kaalu expressed gratitude for what Akalali had done for her. 

'If he had not helped me, I would have grown into a witch without ever 
knowing it. But I have never done anything wrong. I love people and 
people love me. Look at all the bottles soda pop I have received! [It is 
New Year's Day; relatives and friends exchange small gifts.] Would 
people do that if they hated me?' 

On Ma Kaalu's shoulder some scabs of burns, presumably from Akalali's 
cleansing ritual, could be seen. When we took our leave of Ma Kaalu 
one of her neighbours pulled us aside: ‘Don't come near her, she is 
dangerous, she is even too smart for Akalali'. This was one of the few 
sceptical voices we heard during those days. 

Akalali's greatest achievement, undoubtedly, was the revolutionary 
changes he managed to effect in burial rites and the tribal cults (Gaan 
Gadu, Tebu, and Agedeonsu). Post-mortem punishment of witches was 
scrapped; Saanti Goon closed; all cult activities at the Gaan Gadu 
shrines stopped; and finally, 'the carrying of the corpse! was abolish- 
ed. The last change unhinged the post-mortem divination and with it 
the 'machinery' for attributing supernatural causes to deaths. This was 
the form of divination that usually won support from kinsmen and other 
villagers - although even here unanimity probably never was reached, 
With gravediggers being recruited from various villages the divination 
rested on a consensus which superseded the village level. Additionally, 
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the divination known under the name of ‘carrying the corpse’ usually 
addressed itself to a host of other problems linked to the demise, with 
relevance for the social life of Ndjuka communities. The deceased's 
ghost was believed to have knowledge of a far greater number of events 
and their causes than any living person. By interrogating the deceas- 
ed's spirit one could gain fresh insights into other, related, causes of 
adversity as well. By forbidding this institution a lynchpin of the 
existing system of divination was removed. 

Changes of this magnitude were achieved during four meetings all 
held within a span of a few months in 1972. Opposition was virtually 
non-existent, with the exception of Amelikan and the custodians of the 
Agedeonsu shrines at Tabiki - but not those of Nikii who cooperated 
with Akalali. In the whole of the Tapanahoni there was practically no 
priest or elder who dared to resist Akalali. To some extent, this could 
be explained by pointing at the gains for the average individual or 
family group in Ndjuka society. Akalali's reforms meant that in the 
future all possessions of a deceased person would remain in the family. 
Aversion against Diitabiki's religious regime also has played a part in 
bringing the palavers of 'the twelve' to back Akalali to the hilt. Yet, 
not all of the events during those years can be interpreted this simply. 
It does not explain, for example, the support Akalali received from the 
former beneficiaries of the old regime. Any argument based on the role 
of power alone cannot clarify why virtually all Otoo demonstrated their 
allegiance to Akalali, a man who took away their prerogatives. And 
again: why was there such widespread backing for the abolishment of 
post-mortem divination? The elders who had considered this ‘carrying of 
the corpse' one of the most significant means to understand the involve- 
ment of supernatural beings with the community of the living, why 
would these people comply forthwith with Akalali's instructions? Such 
questions cannot be fully answered from a perspective of power alone. 
We submit that Akalali's comet-like rise to dominance attests to the role 
played by collective fantasies in social upheaval. People support a new 
regime because they are compelled to do so, but also, and this is 
crucial to our argument, because they expect that it will create the 
fantasy world they prefer to live in. The material on Akalali's fall from 
grace is quite as astounding, and also ‘frustrates attempts at an 
explanation from the point of view of material resources and their 
management, It therefore seems profitable to look at Akalali's downfall 
from this same point of view. 


12, Malaise 


During the course of 1976 two medicinemen defected from Akalali's 
camp: Pakosie of Puketi and Kelema of Diitabiki. We discussed briefly 
the losses Akalali incurred by insisting that medicineman Pakosie return 
to him the girl he had earlier given him in marriage. The defection of 
Kelema was an even greater blow. Why precisely Kelema had decided to 
leave Akalali is not clear. Kelema's own view is that he had lost faith in 
Akalali.?° The same problems they had seen before with Amelikan, 
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Kelema argued, were now evident with Akalali. Kelema mentioned the 
high fees that Akalali charged (worse than Amelikan's) as one reason 
for his turning away from him. Kelema also emphasized the constant 
threats by Akalali against the lives of his opponents that made him turn 
his back on this religious leader. Kelema offered Amelikan and Pakosie 
as examples of persons who were threatened. Still Kelema's reasons did 
not seem very convincing. Why were these objections not voiced in the 
first years of Akalali's career as a religious leader. Did he raise his 
fees afterwards? The fees to be paid for the ‘cleansing by fire' ritual 
were raised from ten or fifteen, to twenty Suriname guilders. No one 
we spoke to in December 1973 thought these fees excessive. The in- 
creased fees of the second half of the 1970s should be set against the 
steep rises in the cost of living during those years. However, it is not 
unlikely that Akalali raised fees for other ritual purposes and that this 
factor added to people's sense of discomfort about the new movement. ?4 

The threats against other people's lives? But this was what Akalali 
had been doing right from the start in 1972, and with a great deal of 
success and covert admiration. No one had taken him to task then for 
these threats. A prophet working in the Na Ogii tradition makes his 
mark exactly by such a willingness to resort to the use of 'evil' power. 
None of Kelema's reasons for defecting appears persuasive. Kelema first 
mentioned his objections to Akalali to us in 1977. The next year, when 
we took up this subject again, Kelema stressed another matter which 
had brought him to leave Akalali, the 'Tokilo affair', a set of problems 
centering around incest, to be discussed below. Most of Kelema's ob- 
jections struck us as rationalizations for a decision which had already 
been taken on other grounds. 

The same holds true for the diagnosis presented by the 'De West', 
which focussed on the factor 'Akalali's activities in the sexual field’. To 
take whatever one fancies is almost an obligation for a proper medium of 
Na Ogii, particularly if females are the object of the spirit's desires. It 
is part of a religious assignment that is known to Ndjukas since the 
times of Akule. The first married wife usurped by Akalali joined his 
household in the middle of 1973, The husband and some of his relatives 
will not have liked it, but it aroused the astonishment of none, and the 
indignation of very few. The first unmarried girl (Thelma of the village 
of Moitaki) Akalali commandeered, joined him in February 1973. When 
the message reached her she cried for days. Finally, with pressure 
from her family mounting, she agreed to be brought to Akalali's village. 
There was no way to escape her fate. Within a few weeks she felt quite 
adjusted to her new life; Akalali discovered that she was the vessel for 
an important spirit (Magdu), and she began to occupy a prominent 
place in Akalali's rituals. ?° 

Two other signs of discontent have to be mentioned as well. In the 
early years, the 'cleansing with fire' ritual was universally seen as a 
great improvement. But no longer after 1976. Quite a few Ndjukas 
returned to their usual stance of questioning the efficacy of their so- 
ciety's institutions. One of these sceptics, who had greeted us in De- 
cember 1973 with the remark: 'This is a new earth, etcetera’, now 
began to express second thoughts about certain aspects of that new 
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earth. 'How can Akalali ever think he can bring witchcraft to an end?', 
he asked us rhetorically. 
‘Witches resemble gods in their power. Witches? Evil! We are talking 
about dangerous things! This is not children's work! Akalali and his 
silly burning: did he burn their hands? No! Did he burn their eyes? 
No! Did he burn their "disposition" [boo fu ati]? He did none of these 
things, yet he claims to have brought witchcraft to an end. How can he 
ever hope to succeed in eradicating witchcraft with partial burning? It 
was a fake, and no more than that.' 
Which was all he wished to say about Akalali's ‘cleansing with fire’ 
ritual as he felt tired with 'this Akalali business', as he expressed it. 
One year later, in 1979, when Akalali was still in Nyun Kondee, a 
woman from the Pinasi clan died. The Pataa who shared the same burial 
ground with the Pinasi, refused the latter access. 'This woman is a 
witch', was their verdict. This could only have been interpreted as a 
sign of doubt in the efficacy of the Akalali rites; Akalali had had her 
examined, burnt, and then declared to be of 'purified character’, The 
source in this case was not an isolated individual but the association of 
gravediggers, always representing public opinion. Someone died who 
had been 'burnt' when still alive. Yet, it was now proven that this was 
no guarantee that the person concerned had been cleansed of witchcraft 
once and for all. The burning ritual, which had impressed people a few 
years earlier, appeared reduced in status to one of those optional 
rituals that one can undergo without too much hope it would mean a 
definitive answer to some significant problem, 


13. Tales of catastrophe 


When, for most people, Akalali's decline was visible, dramatic accounts 
began to circulate confirming his fall from grace. One of the best 
known of these is the account of Akalali's travels to Tebu, the mountain 
with its bald, granite head that had fascinated Ndjukas ever since they 
explored Indian territory on the Upper Tapanahoni. Da Saka made the 
journey into a pilgrimage, and found the materials needed for the fabri- 
cation of his Da Tebu obia. Other great leaders have felt obliged to 
make the same trip. A man from the Otoo clan related this story to us, 
but we have heard it told by others as well. 


'Akalali made the journey thrice. On the first trip Da Abelan from San- 
gamansusa died. This caused great consternation: never before had a 
Ndjuka died so far upstream, in Indian territory. On the second trip 
died Da Antamajee of Kisai; this again occurred far upstream from the 
last Ndjuka settlement. He died in his hammock without any visible ail- 
ment: a bad omen, Akalali's obia, or perhaps it was Akalali himself, had 
fallen into a state of buuya [disgrace, disharmony]. On the third trip 
an accident occurred again. Ba Dandy [one of Akalali's most trusted 
assistants] fell while climbing Tebu, shaking his handbell. If it hadn't 
been for an old Da Tebu priest who dressed his wounds, Ba Dandy 
never would have recovered. Because that's the thing: Tebu and buuya 
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are incompatible [Tebu anga buuya nai go]. Akalali himself was respon- 
sible for this state of disgrace. He had repeatedly cursed the Otoo, old 
and young, women and men, and asked "evil things" to help him kill 
them off. The gods do not like such curses [sende gadu]. This was the 
beginning of the end for Akalali.' (Ba Bono Velanti, Otoo clan, Diitabiki 
village. ) 


Libretto, District Commissioner, who is himself a Ndjuka and well 
acquainted with Ndjuka culture, made the following comment in 1978. 
'This is what they say today, now that Akalali's power is waning. But 
what if he had still been at the top? People would certainly have as- 
cribed these accidents to the wrath of Akalali's spirit, aroused by some 
sin, mistake, or by a sign of disobedience towards his medium. No one 
would have thought of blaming Akalali.' 

We agree that this probably would have happened, had Akalali's author- 
ity still be unshaken. The following occurrences were also regularly 
discussed and related as 'tales of catastrophe’. 

'Akoyoo's house at Sanbendumi burnt down to the ground. It was a 
roaring fire. Five hundred guilders in banknotes were lost. Akoyoo 
himself was away, working in Akalali's gardens!’ (Da Amadiju, Otoo 
clan, Diitabiki village.) 

The other tale of catastrophe concerned the earlier mentioned Tokilo 
affair. In 1976 Akalali expressed the wish to marry Sa Mamado. Mamado, 
however, was married to Akalali's matrilineal kinsman Tokilo. Akalali 
was prepared to go to extremes. To take another man's wife was not his 
greatest obstacle: he had done that before, and gotten away with it. In 
the past, all the great mediums of Na Ogii had acted that way. How- 
ever, in this particular case, the man happened to be his own sister's 
(meaning: not classificatory 'sister') son, which turned his deed into an 
outrage. Ordinary persons are sometimes admired for their success in 
cuckolding other men. But with Tokilo (a sister's son) it was no longer 
just naughtiness; this was a crime by Ndjuka standards. To complicate 
matters Tokilo himself was in no mood to part from his wife for the 
benefit of Akalali's spirit. Many times during the last months of 1976 
Akalali threatened Tokilo with death, and the latter ridiculed him. Then 
a tragic incident occurred. In January 1977, his (classificatory) brother 
Abalinen accidentally killed Tokilo during a hunt. Such hunting acci- 
dents occur rather frequently: two men start walking into the forest 
from different boat landings; they cross each other's paths, and shots 
are exchanged. And with fatal results in this case. Tokilo had been 
missing for days before Akalali had brought together a number of 
people, and started a search for Tokilo; they failed to find him. After 
four weeks a military patrol on its way up the Tapanahoni, at the re- 
quest of the Chief, searched for the body and found it within a few 
hours, quite close to the river. This was discussed in terms unfavour— 
able to Akalali, particularly as Ndjukas pride themselves on having obia 
to recover lost people, or their remains. Wild animals had devoured 
Tokilo's corpse beyond recognition. Only because of his gun, rucksack, 
and whatever had remained of his clothes could his relatives identify 
him. It was pointed out that Akalali had been unable to find the dead 
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body, while some Outsiders had no trouble at all in recovering it. 
Akalali's spirit then claimed Tokilo's death; his disobedience towards 
Akalali had aroused Na Ogii's anger, and the spirit had struck remorse- 
lessly. 

Akalali did not wait for the mourning ritual to be completed before he 
started 'putting Mamado in a house', the standard phrase for marriage. 
This was another sin against Ndjuka norms. On top of that he commit- 
ted what is perhaps the greatest crime Ndjukas can think of after 
witchcraft: he also took Mamado's daughter for a wife. Ndjukas consider 
a man having sexual relations with mother and daughter as incest, and 
formalizing it through marriage makes it worse. To complete the outrage 
Akalali began making overtures to Tokilo's sister's daughter as well. 
This gave rise to considerable tension between Tokilo's sister and her 
daughter. The girl, who encountered the full force of her mother's 
opposition, accused her of being a witch. 

Soon after these entanglements a girl from Akalali's (and Tokilo's) 

lineage, Akalali's classificatory sister's daughter Sa Baina, fell ill. With 
illness came possession by Tokilo's spirit. Sa Baina was brought to her 
father's village for treatment. Here the possessing spirit first mani- 
fested itself. Through her mouth Tokilo's ghost spoke the following 
words: 
‘You Akalali, have killed me so that you could marry my wife. It was 
plain murder [Na kii den kii mi]. Then what did you do with my re- 
mains? Even Sweli Gadu had the decency to cover a corpse with leaves 
and branches. But I just lay there to rot. For 28 long days! Your 
witchcraft is worse than those of Sweli's assistants.' 

The words of Tokilo's ghost made a great impression. Akalali probably 
felt that he had to bring this embarrassing situation to an end. He sent 
a delegation to the girl's father's village (Poolokaba), and his repre- 
sentatives were allowed to take the girl with them. In Nyun Kondee 
Tokilo's ghost was called up again. Akalali's spirit confronted it right 
away: ‘What is killed remains killed. [This is a traditional curse - kii 
tan kii - that also surfaces in the Dikii myths.] When I fell a tree, that 
tree won't ever grow again. Even the roots rot away. You [Tokilo's 
ghost] will have to disappear forever. I will dance on your grave'. Sa 
Baina was ritually washed so that the ghost would not manifest itself 
again. Tokilo's spirit was put in a bottle which was then stuck into the 
ground near Akalali's shrine. Akalali was not present when an austere 
mourning ritual for Tokilo was held. Sa Baina's illness grew worse until 
she died a few months later. Early in 1977 Akalali apparently was still 
powerful enough to get away with these self-incriminations. When a 
delegation of Pataa kinsmen came over from the Cottica to discuss 
Tokilo's death and its aftermath, Sa Baina's mother's brother Da Jotow 
shielded Akalali from criticism. When Jotow interpreted the ‘carry 
oracle’ of Nyun Kondee he 'discovered' that not Akalali but Abalinen 
had killed Tokilo. An interpretation which had already begun to cir- 
culate among Akalali's wives; a sign that they were willing to help him, 
but which, at the same time, demonstrated failing trust in the pro- 
nouncements of Akalali's spirit. Observers of these incidents at Nyun 
Kondee said that Jotow helped Akalali in return for the latter's patron- 
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age; Jotow had been given the position of head of Akalali's oracle 
(afaaku). Such a position brought prestige, influence and financial 
rewards, 


Akalali fled the Tapanahoni in 1979. In the four remaining years of his 
life the tales of catastrophe were transformed into cut and dried his- 
torical proofs of why Akalali's career came to an end. While not object- 
ing to the role played by these dramatized incidents as catalysts of 
other developments, we wish to stress that a process had been at work 
that resembles wear-and-tear: the process of gradual disillusionment. 
The dream world that Akalali stood for had lost its glitter. From 1977 
onwards the collective fantasy of Na Ogii as brought by Akalali no 
longer intoxicated Ndjukas. In the concluding chapter we will return to 
this point. 


14, Another antinomian cult 


What struck us most during Akalali's reign was the freshness and power 
of Na Ogii's collective phantasy. In 1973 Ndjukas generally showed 
themselves impressed by Akalali and his feasts, and overawed by the 
deity - The Whole Evil of the Pinasi (A Heli Ogii fu Pinasi), as it was 
respectfully called during those days. The Dikii myths were believed to 
contain the keys to secrets of a numinous nature. Ampuku spirit 
mediums flocked to Akalali's village as if it were the core of religious 
wisdom. Akalali ruled the Ndjukas as a divine king. While Ndjuka 
society had undergone great changes, and seemed much more incor- 
porated into Suriname, the 'Akalali Revolution’ had demonstrated the 
continuing significance of ancient religious codes. Through his 'exemp- 
lary behaviour', Akalali, as Akule and Dominiki before him, showed that 
he wished to live according to Na Ogii's dictates. 

Although Akalali sought legitimacy, he did not achieve it through 
negotiations and compromises, as Dominiki mostly had done, but by 
overthrowing existing religious institutions and then raising his flag 
over the conquered shrines, 'like a European general’, as Akalali him- 
self explained. He was victorious and then ‘worked with all twelve 
clans'. Akalali was more radical than any of his predecessors: after the 
destruction of the Gaan Gadu cult, he overhauled the funerary rites 
which occupied a central place in Ndjuka culture, and were important 
mechanisms for the redistribution of material goods. Yet, Akalali was 
more conservative than Wensi: he never pictured himself as St John the 
Baptist, paving the way for Christianity. Akalali was steeped in 
Ampuku lore and Nyun Kondee, his new religious boom town, teemed 
with Ampuku medicinemen and patients. This conservative attitude also 
transpired in his attitude towards other spirit medium cults. Akalali 
never instigated iconoclastic purges as an early generation of Gaan 
Gadu priests and Wensi had done. But Akalali resembled those priests 
of 1890 in starting a witchcraft eradication campaign, ‘burning’ hun- 
dreds of Ndjukas throughout the interior. None of his predecessors of 
the Na Ogii cult had ever mounted such a campaign, or even attempted 
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to start these investigations. 'They didn't have a permit for that [for 
the witchcraft enquiries]' (den n& kaita fu dati), Akalali explained. 
Even his frontal assault on the Gaan Gadu shrines is justified by the 
prophet in such terms; 'I had a permit to terminate their work, others 
didn't'. This again shows the crucial role of the concept 'assignment'. 
The prophet was obliged by his assignment to reform an institution or 
terminate the operation of a shrine, but he was not licensed to effect 
particular changes in other fields. 


Chapter XIV 


CONCLUSION: POWER AND FANTASY 


1. Economic goods and power 


The two Ndjuka movements discussed in this book represent attempts to 
cope with a changed economic environment. The same could be said for 
the Saramaka cult of Anake. The mass screenings to eradicate witch- 
eraft and the iconoclastic campaigns of the Gaan Gadu mgzement, the 
introduction of communal ownership by Anake, and the ideological 
support given by Akule to acquisitive individuals - all of these seem 
responses to a new world characterized by new productive forces and 
new relations of production. Particularly changes in the relations of 
production may be considered a chief triggering mechanism. It points to 
an altering structure of economic transactions and bonds of depend- 
ency. By upsetting the distribution of wealth and means of access to a 
society's resource base it has the further consequence of altering the 
pattern of inequality. The unrest and confusion caused by these 
changes play a major role in the restructuring of thought and feeling, 
and hence, under favourable conditions, in the genesis of new religious 
movements. 

Once this basic fact is accepted, we should also acknowledge that the 
nature of the responses varied greatly. To give a few examples: anti- 
witchcraft campaigns were not conspicuous in the Anake and Akule 
cults, while the imagery of cargo - ships bringing European goods deep 
into the interior - and the primitive communism of Anake are totally 
absent from the others. Again, iconoclasm was characteristic of Anake 
and the early Gaan Gadu cult, but not of Akule and Akalali's Na Ogii 
cult. 

'Social anchorage’ is another key concept in establishing a materialist 
explanation. Of Weberian rather than Marxian provenance, it draws our 
attention to that sector of a society which shows particular affinity with 
the movement studied. As we have argued, the impetus for change 
among Tapanahoni Ndjukas came from a privileged group, the boat 
owners (patrons), while Anake catered primarily to a following of 
dependants. This difference in social anchorage is reflected in the 
ideology and collective fantasies of these cults. Whereas the idiom of 
witchcraft clearly defined the enemy in social terms, indicating that the 
weaker socio-economic categories were to be mistrusted, there is no 
evidence that Anake in his Saramaka village ever developed comparable 
notions. 

This difference in social anchorage also corresponds to a rough 
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division of Suriname's hinterland into two economic zones. Around 1900, 
the Easterners gained a living in about the same river basins where 
their families lived, but the Westerners had to migrate to French Guiana 
in great numbers and for many years, leaving behind their wives and 
children as well as the elderly and disabled. Therefore it should not 
come as a surprise that Anake's cargo cult, strengthened by the commu- 
nal ownership of an appreciable part of the means of production, was 
located in the western zone. Here the ties between boatmen and de- 
pendants were more tenuous - involving longer periods of absence and 
less financial support - which meant more cases of starvation, more 
famines, but also less political control by the wealthy. Another Sara- 
maka cult, the Jesus-Maria movement under the leadership of a man 
called Pobosi, displayed the same characteristics: in 1922, almost the 
entire population of this prophet's village consisted of women (Schelts 
1922). As in Anake's case, Pobosi's following, after having gone 
through iconoclastic purges, was preparing itself for the millennium 
(Miller 1922). The Gaan Gadu movement, on the other hand, which 
originated in the Marowijne-Lawa basin and continued to receive most of 
its support from the Easterners, intended to make its villages 'safe for 
capitalism', or to give this ringing phrase a more precise meaning, to 
make these communities safer for the wealthy patrons. While providing 
the patrons the chief means of production, with more scope for their 
entreprise, the cult also attempted to protect them from the levelling 
pressures exerted by their kith and kin. 

Any attempt at a materialistic explanation should take cognizance of 
the vital factor of timing. It is important to bear in mind that the Gaan 
Gadu cult was the first to react to the dislocation of traditional society 
and the widening rift between rich and poor. Anake's response to these 
same events came second. Anake had to take into account the social 
changes resulting from the actions of Gaan Gadu's priests; of particular 
significance for Anake and many other Saramakas were the directives 
issued for iconoclastic purges. Anake's revelations came at a time when 
feelings of distress, as well as high expectations, had taken hold of 
people. The purges had disrupted a number of ordinary religious and 
medical routines; they had also deprived religious specialists of their 
influence and a significant source of income. This must have created an 
explosive situation, and certainly stimulated the rapid headway that 
Anake's cult could make among Saramakas, Anake was able to capitalize 
on the slumbering resentment of all those who felt cheated out of their 
prerogatives by the Ndjuka deity. 

The time sequence should again be kept in mind when discussing 
Akule. After the beginning of the Gaan Gadu cult more than ten years 
had elapsed before Akule gained recognition as medium of an important 
spirit. By that time, for many Ndjukas, the reforms advocated by Gaan 
Gadu's priests looked stale and the promises empty. Moreover, this cult 
had crystallized into a firm organization consisting of superior and 
subordinate tribute-paying oracles. Thus, Akule enjoyed the consider- 
able political advantage of having a target: he was able to direct his 
grievances at an establishment already considered parasitical by a great 
number of Ndjukas. The achievement of Akule and his successors 
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cannot be fully understood without placing it against the foil of a new 
structure of opportunism and exploitation that had emerged around the 
turn-of-the-century. More than half-a-century later, Akalali frequently 
mentioned the corruption of a religious establishment, condemned by 
many Tapanahoni Ndjukas, as the foremost motive for his revolt. 
Whether his assessment of this matter was correct is hard to judge, but 
the existence of such an establishment certainly played into his hands. 


2, External pressure and fantasy production 


Particular links between the world of power and that of collective fanta- 
sies seem so obvious that they should not be lost sight of. Once the 
spokesmen of a new collective fantasy have achieved authority, assets 
accumulate in their hands. When their cult's prestige starts to wane, 
after a period of popularity and even adulation, these assets usually 
prove to be a conservative force. The elite associated with yesterday's 
collective fantasy may use its resources to delay a sliding process. 
Take, for example, the prophet Akalali and the 'Tokilo case’. Akalali's 
transgressions - incest coupled with threats against the lives of his 
kinsmen - occurred at a time when the rot in his camp threatened to 
become alarming. At that point one of his protégés, who headed the 
team of priests that controlled Nyun Kondee's 'carry oracle’, came to 
the rescue. He succeeded in stopping Akalali's relatives from pressing 
charges against the prophet. Clearly, Akalali's prestige had suffered 
another blow, but because of his grip on the 'carry oracle's' staff he 
managed to escape public condemnation by his relatives, one of the 
things all elders in this small kin-based society fear. 

The protection extended by the 'carry oracle's' custodian is only one 
of the many examples of how entrenched positions of power may tempor- 
arily check a tide of dissatisfaction. We have also seen this process at 
work during the Great Council meeting at Puketi in March-April 1978. 
During that palaver a small but determined group of opponents, who 
knew the authorities in Paramaribo backed them, for the first time 
confronted Akalali. The fact that the majority of elders present at this 
palaver had their own stake in the 'new order' created by the prophet 
explains why it took these opponents so long to wring a concession from 
Akalali. These elders wished to prevent a stampede which could have 
led to a rapid reinstatement of the Gaan Gadu cult. Had this process 
proceeded unchecked they could again have become subject to 'taxes' 
and punishments arbitrarily linked to demises in their lineages. In 1978, 
this feeling was quite common among Ndjuka elders at Puketi. To the 
dismay of a small group of dissidents, who knew they had governmental 
support, this attitude adopted by the council prevented the swift 
removal of Akalali. 

Akalali's eventual downfall was left to processes of erosion and the 
undermining influence of city politicians. Still, within the span of only 
a few years (1977-1979), a marked shift in the nature of Akalali's 
support occurred. His following was rapidly reduced to those individ- 
uals whose material interest dictated them to stay with Akalali. Gone 
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was the groundswell of enthusiasm which had swept him into power only 
a few years earlier. General apathy followed the days of euphoria. Some 
showed their disillusionment by stating that it would have been better 
for Ndjukas to embrace the Christian faith rightaway: 'now we are like 
dogs without a master, destined to sleep on empty bellies'. This mood 
shift deserves our attention just as much as the familiar questions of 
political anthropology: who controls the patronage facilities, in other 
words, who occupies the commanding heights? Changes in the distri- 
bution of resources are always important to the fate of all leaders, 
whether political or religious; swings in the mood of people have their 
significant consequences for their rise and fall as well. 


3, Psychical transactions 


A point which does not seem to fit so easily into a purely materialistic 
explanation of these religious phenomena is the antinomian character of 
Anake's and Akule's movements. Like all charismatic religious leaders 
Anake and Akule attempted to redraw the map of the world. They seem 
to have done this in opposition to Gaan Gadu's moral laws. Both men 
advocated the rejection of the restrictive rules imposed by Gaan Gadu's 
priests and the discontinuance of conscience probing. Faith in the two 
leaders - Anake and Akule - and their guardian spirits, was sufficient. 
Moreover, both leaders strove to expose the teachings of Gaan Gadu as 
pure hypocrisy. Akalali, as we have seen, was no different from the 
two Saramakas. Time and again, he turned the weapon of moral indig- 
nation against the priests at Diitabiki, while attempting to expose them 
as criminals hiding behind sanctimonious facades. 

Pangs of conscience were to be disregarded, according to Anake!'s 
teachings - a lesson taught with similar gusto by Akule. We never 
heard Akalali instruct his followers in such a clear manner. But his 
behaviour spoke the same sort of language. Akalali took three women 
from their husbands, thus humiliating their men. When claiming the 
death of opponents, he brutally asserted the rights of his spirit: 'when 
he fells a tree, it will never grow again', Akalali would say, referring 
to his spirit. All oppressive rules were to be flouted, Ndjukas were 
told. The new leaders ushered in a time of licence, in which free rein 
was given to some of the fantasies and secret wishes of the converts. 
To summarize: Anake and the leaders of the Na Ogii cult attempted to 
reduce the importance attached to conscience and to shift the centre of 
gravity in the psyche - in the terms of Freud's structural model (Freud 
1923) - from superego to id. 

Both Anake and Akule developed personal despotic regimes. They 
strove for total control, demanding absolute obedience. Liberation from 
the constraints of conscience was accomplished within a framework that 
encouraged the transfer of responsibility from followers to leaders, 
Prostrate before their leaders, the devout could henceforth live without 
care or worry as the proper course of action would be dictated. Sub- 
jugation was symbolized and experienced through sexual relations. The 
price to be paid by the prophet's hard core was virtual slavery: the 
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leader had the right to know their every move, while they were obliged 
to toil and humiliate themselves for him. In the most literal sense they 
were the property of such leaders. 

However, some significant differences between the various leaders 
come to view. Akalali, for instance, presents a more moderate version 
of this type of leadership. For two stints of field work, one month 
each, we stayed at Nyun Kondee, but we never had the feeling that the 
supervision of devotees in the prophet's village was as close as it 
allegedly had been in the communities ruled by Akule and Gaando. 
Akalali indeed demanded that people keep him informed on their where- 
abouts, but all 'ordinary' Ndjuka elders request this, Akalali's personal 
style of leadership was far from despotic. With the exception of a few 
incidents when he suddenly behaved like a petty tyrant, Akalali showed 
restraint and was modest to the point of diffidence, Akalali probably 
enjoyed too much success as a 'tribal' leader to be able to afford a 
retreat into the starker variety of despotism: it would have cost him 
part of his following and it would have jeopardized his relations with 
government officials and city politicians. On the other hand, he hew 
closely to other tenets of leadership in the Na Ogii tradition: aggressive 
whenever he knew himself to be confronted by opponents; always ready 
to advertise his sexual transgressions and to demonstrate his callous- 
ness when his followers or other Ndjukas experienced mishaps or acci- 
dents. 

The psychical transactions between Na Ogii's prophets and the follow- 
ers were quite different from the ones that occurred at the Gaan Gadu 
oracles. Those consulting the oracles were encouraged to scrutinize the 
record of their past actions closely, and to lay their inner dialogues 
and secret longings open to inspection. But this was seldom done in 
public. Only very rarely were clients of the oracle enjoined to make an 
open confession. Prostration before Gaan Gadu did not imply humili- 
ation; subjugation was not expressed through sexual images or con- 
tacts. Nor was any transfer of responsibility propagated; rather a 
heightening of sensitivity was seen as desirable. Psychical transactions, 
in this case, were specific, goal-directed and limited in time, being 
restricted to one or a few consultations of Gaan Gadu's oracle. 


4, Fantasy's relative autonomy 


‘As we read through archival documents and talked to Ndjuka historians, 
he unpredictability and capriciousness of religious innovation impressed 
s more than the fact that some general direction of change could be 
predicted from knowledge of socio-economic variables, Certainly, the 
occurrence of anti-witchcraft campaigns in the eastern Marowijne basin 
could in all likelihood be linked to crucial variables such as economic 
opportunities and a specific distribution of power; conditions prevailing 
in the west (Suriname basin) appeared to be quite different. But 
equally fascinating is the uniqueness and richness of each cult's 
jdeational structure. Hidden from view by the frenzy of witch crazes 
and the destruction of shrines in Ndjuka villages around 1890 were in- 
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triguing notions about the nature of the deity that was given such a 
prominent place. Gaan Gadu, as Ndjukas saw Him, was a stern task- 
master, a divine disciplinarian. It seems impossible to explain the 
emergence of this extraordinary notion from the changes in the relations 
of production in eastern Suriname. Equally defying explanation is the 
'puritan' streak of the collective fantasy. Although Ndjukas probably 
felt the full impact of the 'puritan' bridling of impulses through the 
elaboration of a set of restrictive rules only during the first few years, 
the acceptance of such restraints remains an astounding phenomenon, 
and seems hard to explain from a knowledge of materialist forces at 
work in the interior or in coastal society. 

The antinomian movements of Anake and Akule present us with similar 
phenomena that equally seem to resist attempts at explanation. Once one 
has pierced through the outer shell of despotism, a fascinating array of 
ideas presents itself. Again, no easy explanation in terms of materialist 
forces suggests itself. This is the main reason for the attention devoted 
in earlier chapters to the collective fantasies of the Gaan Gadu and Na 
Ogii cults. We will look once again at the last cult. 


5. Conceal and disclose 


The Na Ogii cult consists of personnel (prophet, assistants, disciples, 
patients), an infrastructure (the various sanctuaries) and a fantasm, 
the particular conglomerate of fantasy-images. It is the analysis of the 
last phenomenon that demands our attention here. Fantasies are 
products of what psychoanalysis calls 'primary process thinking’ or 
‘archaic thinking', a mental activity that is partly unconscious. Ignoring 
the categories of space and time, and reflecting hallucinatory wish- 
fulfillment, "primary process thinking' dominates large areas of mental 
activity. Abraham (1972:149) suggests that myths be analyzed as a 
product of 'primary process thinking' and with the methods outlined by 
Freud (1900) in 'The interpretation of dreams', We submit that collective 
fantasies as a whole - the myths, exemplary behaviour, oral history, 
prophetic pronouncements - can be studied from that perspective and 
with at least some of the methods Freud described. 

To see the psyche as polymorphous, as populated by a number of 
actors, agencies or personalities, is perhaps one of the most directly 
useful perspectives. The Afro-Suriname cultural heritage is most forth- 
coming here, and readily lends itself to new elaborations. Much of this 
psychical diversity is retained in collective fantasy productions: hence 
the various 'voices' or 'scripts' a social fantasm consists of. The 
mythical complexes or 'scripts' relevant to the Na Ogii cult - related in 
detail in Chapter IX - are the following: Gangasu Kosu Kwami's myths; 
Dikii's tragic life; Ampuku lore; and the life and works of Akule, In 
the first script, a vision of untouched, unspoiled purity and beauty 
serves both as the symbol and fountainhead of inspiration and strength. 
Na Ogii is represented as free from various forms of corruption. De- 
grading compromises with Outsiders or other human agents have not 
been tainting the spirit of the virgin forest (Gangasu Kosu Kwami) and 
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the ‘immaculate conception' of Dikii's mother, Ma Aponti. The spirit has 
not been subject to the restrictive rules of human society, nor has it 
been involved in corrupt religious practices, or so the myth seems to 
assert. Fresh and new, its magic has not lost from the wear and tear of 
daily life. Strength is suggested by depicting Na Ogii as 'Lord of the 
river’, smoothly moving upstream without effort; as an Amerindian, 'A 
child of nature’, who knows his way through the wilderness; as 'Master 
of the animals' and as the 'Trailblazer' who opens up the interior to the 
insurgent slaves. All these variants seem to suggest that Ndjukas need 
only rely on their natural capacities to be successful in the modern 
world. While seeking to profit from the expanding world of capitalist 
enterprise, Ndjukas strive to extol the achievements of their own cul- 
ture. Adaptation to the world of the Outsiders should be no priority for 
the cult's followers. Any concessions to that world would deform and 
weaken them. Humans should accept nature, its force and authority, so 
the message of Na Ogii appears to run. 

The second script stresses the association with the Ampuku spirit 
cult, The myths mention Na Ogii as King of all the Ampuku, the Forest 
Spirits. Forest Spirits stand for the powers of the wilderness, the 
untamed, undomesticated world. Ampuku are capricious, amoral and 
often malevolent spiritual beings, full of dangerous supernatural power. 
Ndjuka hunters penetrating far into the forest, sometimes met with 
beings that looked like Amerindians but were Ampuku. Occasionally this 
‘child of nature' would change before their eyes into a black creature, 
a demon. Fantasies are replete with such transformations, or 'displace- 
ments' in the jargon of psychoanalysis. It reminds one that something is 
not always what it appears at first glance; behind the vision of a good- 
natured Indian lurks the dangerous demon. 

Dikii's life demonstrates all forms of aggression: sardonic laughter by 
the infant reveals teeth that are flashed at the world. Penetration into 
the latrine place and the eating of excrements shows him as capable of 
one of the basest of antisocial acts, something bordering on cannibal- 
ism, devouring substances that had been parts of others only a short 
time before. Extreme competitiveness and obsessive womanizing make him 
a rival for his age mates. His shaman colleagues suffer from inter- 
ference with their work by Dikii. It is hard to think of any act of 
aggression he did not commit. Ndjukas finally thought him capable of 
the ultimate form of aggression: witchcraft. In the Dikii script at least 
two other themes appear: during the second half of Dikii's career 
witchcraft accusations undermined the status of the superman and 
turned him into a martyr, wrongly accused as people discovered only 
after his death. Interesting, too, is the self-sufficiency theme we also 
encountered in the Na Ogii myths. Dikii can live off faeces, in fact he 
even thrives on what other people discard. Dikii is a hunter who roves 
through remote parts of the wilderness, needing no human companions. 

Akule's career also starts with acts of aggression. He, too, is a 
womanizer and suspected of witchcraft. Chased from his village of 
birth; forced to wander through the interior he finally finds a haven in 
the same Sara Creek area where Dikii spent his last years. Akule is a 
successful shaman as well, until a few deaths occur among his patients 
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which arouse suspicion that he is a witch. His banishment from the 
Cottica River, and the circumstances surrounding it will, many years 
later, be considered as the peak of Akule's suffering. 

What struck us when listening to these accounts was that simulta- 
neously two processes seem to be at work which appear to be contra- 
dictory: on the one hand oral historians and other people who were 
well-versed in this particular part of Ndjuka history did not wish to 
clarify the meaning of the fantasy elements; second, people went out of 
their way to stress the same themes over and over again. None of the 
people relating episodes from Dikii's life cared to expand on the mean- 
ing of the various acts of aggression; why, for example, the child ate 

| excrements. Some omitted this part of the myth altogether. André 
Pakosie, Na Ogii's recent medium, who belongs to Dikii's matrilineage, 
hotly denies Dikii's coprophilia. But such a straightforward rejection is 
rare. Evasion of this topic is much more frequent. In a helpful mood, 
one historian pointed out to us that if one knows a person's Christian 
name, that does not necessarily mean that one would also have to know 
his surname: 'likewise with the gods', he continued, 'one should always 
be prepared for an unexpected dimension’. A God who is fully under- 
stood is not a real God, theologians such as Tersteegen and Otto would 
concur.! 

Time and again, one is reminded that certain forms of knowledge are 
manifest, on the surface, while other insights have to be decoded. 
When the hunter encounters an Ampuku spirit in the forest, he is likely 
to see him in the shape of an Amerindian. But some Ndjukas, to their 
consternation, saw this apparition change from that of a harmless and 
helpful child of nature to a small black demonic creature. Another ex- 
ample: when a spirit invades a human being, and starts manifesting 
itself by speaking through its mouth, cult priests during such a seance 
are seldom satisfied that they have heard the full story. Other super- 
natural agencies may yet be hiding behind this spirit. The colours it 
flies may not be the most significant ones, or worse they may be em- 
ployed as a screen covering something more dangerous. The medium 
Kaabu is a case in point (Chapter XII). Her spirit first asserted that 
she was a ghost, of relevance only to a matrilineal kin group. Only 
later did people begin to realize that Na Ogii was in their midst, using 
the same human vessel as the ghost. 

In Ndjuka society the boundaries for individuals hungry for know- 
ledge are tightly drawn. 'One may be active in gathering information 
but never beyond a certain point'. Gaan Gadu's high priest one day 
reprimanded us when we were watching a ritual too eagerly. All 
anthropologists are familiar with such simple obstacles to the gathering 
of information. More interesting and less well-charted is avoidance of 
certain insights: the unconcealed horror of particular forms of know- 
ledge. The greed for material possessions is masked by a puritan 
theology in the Gaan Gadu cult, and its visible manifestation in the 
Saanti Goon complex is hidden and forbidden. This is very plain and 
simple, but there are also instances of more complex attitudes. At the 
beginning of the Na Ogii myths we narrated the story of two women 
who ventured too deep into unknown territory, and were rebuked for 
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their eagerness to gain knowledge ordinary mortals should not possess. 
Their inquisitiveness and persistence were held responsible for letting 
the spirit out of the bottle, and for bringing a curse over their group. 
The Greek myth of Oedipus seems to reveal the same anxiety: the hero 
who gained too much knowledge is struck with blindness. However, 
more is at stake than just the social stigmatizing of overly inquisitive 
individuals. Myths also embody the counterpart emotion. Those who 
wish to advance in life have to solve the riddles of the sphynx (the 
Oedipus myth), or the riddles put to initiates by cult priests of the 
Ndembu (Turner 1975:92-100). Initiates in Ndjuka spirit medium cults 
are confronted with riddles as well. These seem to be the eternal 
ambiguities of knowledge: awareness of boundaries, and the concomitant 
feeling that boundaries can and sometimes should be crossed. 

Oblique though the content of these fantasms often appears, one 

gathers that an effort is made to get messages across. How else to 
explain the endless repetition of the same themes? Take Dikii's aggres- 
sive nature for example. Myth after myth makes this point, a redundan- 
cy that also struck us when listening to the 'self-sufficiency' or 
‘autonomy' theme, or again when Ndjukas told us of the need to turn to 
the amoral but powerful forces of nature. It sometimes left us with the 
impression that our narrators were anxious that perhaps we would miss 
the important points. Anthropologists have been aware of this phenom- 
enon for a long time. Turner (1968:5), quoting Leach, has stressed the 
repetitiveness or redundancy of symbolic references: 
'The ambiguity latent in the symbolic condensation tends to be elimin- 
ated by the device of thematic repetition and variation [...] this 
corresponds to the communication engineer's technique of overcoming 
noisy interference by the use of multiple redundancy’. 

The use of ambiguity, on the other hand, almost always plays a role 
in the transmission of religious knowledge. It appears to be a way to 
make sure that those who are ready to grasp a clue will do so, whereas 
the message will be lost on the undeserving. Noteworthy also is 
Turner's (1968:17) observation that a symbol's meaning changes in 
accordance with its position relative to other symbols. This embedding 
of symbols leaves much to the ingenuity and initiative of the inter- 
preter. It seems clear that the myths 'The spirit seen on the river’ and 
'The faeces eater! are linked, but it is not indicated where exactly that 
connection lies. Again, this seems a technique to fog the message for 
the unworthy or uninitiated. 


6. Primitive romanticists and amoral supermen 


The chapters on the Na Ogii cult were an exercise in decoding symbolic 
messages from ‘within', by comparing the various 'scripts' and taking 
our cues from oral historians. So far, we have refrained from attempt- 
ing to elucidate the collective fantasy through likening it with similar 
symbolic clusters from other societies. Here an effort is made at reveal- 
ing the contours of this antinomian cult with the help of material from 
European cultures. 
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The fact that history and fantasy have been mixed, as is the case in 
the life histories of Dikii and Akule, is hardly specific for Ndjuka or 
Maroon cultures in general. In Europe, the early modern period has 
witnessed longe-range processes of myth-making around hero-villains of 
demonic proportions, and the role these fantasies have played is prob- 
ably not very different from that of the Ndjuka myths. Dr. Faustus and 
Don Juan are cases in point. As historians? for these examples have 
reminded us, actual biographies have been models for the dramatic 
themes in many European 'myths'. Often the stories woven around the 
key figures have been taken from the lives of a few persons, condensed 
and augmented. They were like lightning-rods to popular interest as 
well as to the creative energy of artists, who rendered countless 
elaborations in novels, plays, and operas. 

Don Juan, notorious for womanizing and blasphemy, is primarily 
known in Spain as 'The deceiver’ (El burlador), a characteristic 
reminiscent of the Ampuku spirits. His challenge to a rigid social order, 
symbolized in a statue of stone that will ultimately be the instrument of 
his undoing, marks him as a prototype of the machiavellian principles 
we encountered in Na Ogii. Faust, the magician who signs a pact with 
the devil, shows the soaring ambitions, the impatience with the status 
quo, and also the wish to transcend common bounds which we noticed in 
Na Ogii. Such character qualities are often considered the essence of 
romanticism. Thus, romanticism in early nineteenth-century Europe will 
be one of the reference points, but also the 'Primitive Romanticism' that 
Cohn (1970) described when portraying the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit, a group of mediaeval antinomians. 

In the Ndjuka cult of Na Ogii a streak of romanticism is apparent 
which shows remarkable similarities with its European counterparts, in 
particular to the German form. Concepts such as romanticism are 
usually restricted in their application to European cultural manifesta- 
tions, but as Gouldner (1973:323-66) has argued, there is no intrinsic 
reason why the concept could not be used to clarify what happens in 
other cultural traditions. If 'romanticism' is a ‘deep structure’, as 
Gouldner asserts, then some Maroon possession cults can be analysed 
with the help of that concept. And many elements in the 'message' of 
Na Ogii sound familiar to a student of romantic ideas: the looking for 
inner, uncorrupted, and untapped powers; the idealistic notion that the 
present derelict world should make way for a better and purer one, 
though as yet undefined. And certainly the conviction that the existing 
order was not worth saving but should be trampled upon belongs to the 
same category of ideas. Take for instance Amelikan, the Gaan Gadu 
priest who claimed to be Amanfu's medium. Doomed to failure as a 
political leader, for all his mighty ambitions, Amelikan was forced back 
to the role of the artist or intellectual, who had to remain content with 
vividly stating the gloomy diagnosis of his time. In the Na Ogii myths, 
the slaves who fled into the interior encountered a spirit of unspoiled 
purity and beauty, a source of new and great strength. 

The association with the Ampuku spirit cult revealed a reliance on the 
powers of the wilderness, the untamed, undomesticated world of the 
forest. While seeking to profit from the expanding world of capitalist 
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enterprise, Ndjukas strove to extol the achievements of their own 
culture. There seemed to be little need for adapting themselves to the 
world of the whites; 'adaptation' would deform and weaken them. The 
myth 'The spirit seen on the river' assured Ndjukas that they only had 
to rely upon their natural capacities to be successful in the modern 
world. Again, this insistence on the significance of a native cultural 
heritage reminds one of European romantic world views. Humans should 
accept nature, its force and authority, so the message of Na Ogii seems 
to run. 

Although the outside world was looked upon as hostile and threaten- 
ing, a Ndjuka could be trusted to know his way through the capitalist 
jungle as well as the natural one. The cult of The Danger encouraged 
Ndjukas to reach an understanding with the world of the Outsiders, but 
on their own terms. For a true Ndjuka - or so Na Ogii assured them - 
there was no need to take special steps; they had the inner resources 
and experience to beat the Outsiders at their own game. They had out- 
witted them before; now an opportunity presented itself to demonstrate 
once again their resilience. In the example of Dikii as well as in the 
Ampuku and Na Ogii cults, Ndjukas found reassurance that they were 
equal to the assertive, grasping, exploitative European who cleverly 
used the bag of tricks that colonial law, regulations, and practices 
accorded him. A Ndjuka, inspired by the amoral forest powers, could 
stand up to the Outsider. 

The followers of The Danger looked closely into their own cultural 
heritage and discovered guidelines for action in the Ampuku cult, the 
Dikii and Akule tales. Ndjukas had never cherished illusions about 
human nature; they always had known that humans are creatures full of 
greed who survive thanks to cunning and deceit. In modern situations, 
these lessons from the past retained all their relevance. In order to 
adapt to a brutal, harsh world humans should grasp whatever desirable 
comes within reach. The interdictions of society were regarded as 
trickery. The fantasies of Ampuku mediums, who saw their own aggres- 
sive inclinations embodied in natural forces, provided inspiration for a 
new era. 

Na Ogii's devotees saw little need to uphold an ethical code such as 
Gaan Gadu's. From Akule to Akalali, all the deity's prophets pointed to 
the hypocrisy of that other cult's servitors, and to the lack of confi- 
dence in their own culture and their dependency on Outsiders. The Na 
Ogii myths, on the other hand, extolled the self-sufficiency and super- 
jority of Maroons. Ndjukas, and other Maroons for that matter, had 
always sensed the hypocrisy in the aliens' religion and in their pro- 
fessed ideals. The Europeans, they observed, never seemed unduly 
bothered by the contradictions between creed and practice, between the 
Gospel of love for one's fellows and the norms that governed daily 
business transactions which demonstrated the starkest forms of human 
exploitation. If the true law of the universe was the exploitation of one 
person by another, of one nation by the next, why be smug about it? 
Akule showed that such facts of life could be brought to the surface. 
His followers felt encouraged to cast aside all claims of moral superiority 
as mere pretense. The followers of Na Ogii were willing to defy this 
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'Ndjuka' deity (as Gaan Gadu was often called) by flouting its taboos, 
mocking its moral claims, and parading as confident aggressors. The 
corruption and hypocrisy of the first cult served as an excuse for the 
cruelty of the second. Assertiveness in its most brutal forms, callous- 
ness in human relationships, these could be practised without any 
veneer, as long as one remained in touch with the true sources of 
supernatural power. 

In short, the confrontation with modern capitalism led to a redis- 
covery of the assertive strain in native culture, The element of revolt 
gainst the restrictions imposed by society provided the energy neces- 
sary to defend themselves against the Outsiders. In trance, disciples of 
Na Ogii inoculated themselves with 'dangerousness' to better withstand 
the hardships and dangers awaiting them in far-away places. Na Ogii 
and the kindred Ampuku spirits granted people the self-confidence to 
forego the benefits of conformism and cast in their lot with Dionysian 
forces. No less than Nietzsche's Uebermensch, a medium of Na Ogii 
showed a vitalistic impatience with obsolete institutions. In trance, 
driven by the self's undercurrents, Ndjukas found directions for a new 
life style. The forces of unharnassed, unspoilt nature called upon by 
shamans, appearing at first in the form of a vision of ‘Absolute purity’ 
(The spirit seen on the river), turned out to be the harbingers of 
primitivism, despotism, and brutality. In sum, the glorification of 
Ndjuka culture, the preoccupation with symbols of uncorrupted beauty 
and purity, the mistrust of any form of establishment, also the passion 
for vitality, and the perspective of cult leaders as amoral supermen, all 
have analogies in the European romantic tradition. 

In many ways, Na Ogii's devotees resembled those medieval anti- 
nomians, the Brethren of the Free Spirit, portrayed by Cohn in his 
'The pursuit of the millennium'. Cohn (1970:177,150) writes: 'For them 
the proof of salvation was to know nothing of conscience and remorse’, 
and 'the "perfect" man could always draw the conclusion that it was 
permissible for him, even incumbent on him, to do whatever was 
commonly regarded as forbidden'. This almost literally renders Akule's 
position (Barth 1910). Other characteristics mentioned by Cohn 
(1970:175-80) are similar as well: the blind obedience to their leaders, 
the 'promiscuity on principle', the feeling that one should follow one's 
destiny as a 'natural man' and the 'mankind in general existed only to 
be exploited by themselves, the mortified Elect’. 

In another striking way the Brethren of the Free Spirit resemble the 
Na Ogii cult. Both cults share '[...] a passionate desire of certain 
human beings to surpass the condition of humanity and to become God! 
(Cohn 1970:174). Na Ogii's devotees, too, wished to exceed the bound- 
aries respected by ordinary mortals. Many followers of the Free Spirit 
were nihilistic megalomaniacs, writes Cohn (1970:176), and the same 
could be said for the ‘ideal’ or 'model' personality that Ndjuka cult 
worshippers strove to attain, which they extolled in the person of 
Dikii. Common to both cults, then, is an aspiration for limitless growth. 
Leaders of the Na Ogii cult felt compelled to increase their demands: 
more wives, higher fees, more opponents crushed, a never-ending 
process. If allowed to develop unchecked, this inflationary spiral ulti- 
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mately led to disaster, as it did with Dikii and Akule. Other leaders 
were aware of the strain they were under, and scaled down their level 
of aspiration, as Akalali did, or relinquished their claims to spiritual 
authority, as Kaabu preferred to do. From some we know that they felt 
relieved when they decided they could no longer cope with such a 
demanding form of leadership. We know from a missionary (Langballe 
1910), who met Akule in Paramaribo, shortly before the latter's banish- 
ment to Saramaka territory in 1910, that the prophet looked like a 
rather contented person. Akalali, to offer another example, was 
planning a retreat from the Tapanahoni, long before it became clear 
that he could be defeated. When he spoke to us about his prospects 
after his planned departure from the area he sounded almost cheerful. 


7. Fantasies of a future 


Despite passionate proclamations to the contrary, most theories and 
approaches in anthropology will represent a peripheral, (post)tribal or 
traditional society as 'backward looking’. Particularly when searches for 
witches are organized and spirits called upon to legitimate political 
action, a society is diagnosed as being on the defensive, aiming at a 
restoration of the social relations and values of the past. We will first 
try to respond to this point by using a marxist perspective. 

Around 1700, groups of insurgent slaves coalescing in Suriname's rain 
forest were laying the foundations for a new society. Then, as now, it 
would have been impossible to see Ndjukas as 'a people without history' 
or a 'pristine survival from a timeless past' (Wolf 1982:385). Organized 
in a novel way, incorporating cultural elements from West and Central 
Africa, from Amerindian communities, and from European nation states, 
Ndjukas did not represent a replica of some particular African society. 
From the end of the eighteenth century, with great numbers of their 
adult males participating in the colonial economy, they were to a very 
large extent part of the European world economy (Wallerstein 1974, 
1980). When threatened they turned against their enemies with realistic 
means; in 1921, Ndjukas, assisted by other Maroons, organized the 
greatest strike in the history of the Dutch colony. In 1986 and 1987, 
when the military regime of commander Bouterse waged war on the 
Maroons, hundreds of Ndjukas joined the resistance movement, and have 
so far managed to protect their communities in the interior from the 
looting, devastation, and massacres that had accompanied the actions of 
Government troops in the coastal plain. 

Geographic isolation, and a conspiracy of secrecy against Outsiders, 
have enabled Maroons to retain a good deal of their cultural autonomy. 
Even today, one may still encounter hundreds of Ndjukas on their way 
to pilgrimage centres in the Ndjuka Creek and at Kiyoo Kondee; sacred 
places out of bounds to all Outsiders. The rites at these forest shrines 
are at the heart of a number of connected religious practices which 
virtually form a state religion. Massive anti-witchcraft campaigns, spirit 
possession cults, and oracles that are regularly and publicly consulted 
further enhance the appearance of exotic strangeness and remoteness. 
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As we have seen, quite frequently in their history Ndjukas espouse 
ideas that appear outlandish to most alien observers. But does this 
represent evidence that they are 'backward looking'? 

As we have argued earlier, religious ideas reflect the tensions created 
by the relations of production and changes in these relationships. By 
the late nineteenth century, Ndjukas showed a longing to get rid of 
some of the more pressing bonds of kinship, to legitimate modern enter- 
prise, and leave 'traditional' society for what it was. An altering set of 
economic relationships and a sudden influx of wealth were powerful 
stimulants for the production of new ideas, not only in the sense that 
such ideas were employed to legitimate the emerging social and economic 
alignments, but also by the way such philosophies addressed themselves 
to the new world which had barely started to show its contours. 

It is here we wish to part company with marxists interpreting relig- 
ion. Spirits, gods, and collective fantasies are not just remnants of a 
cosmology of the past, or convenient ways to buttress economic inter- 
ests, neither reflections nor ready-made legitimations. The ideas and 
fantasms have to be created, and marxist theory cannot account for this 
process. Although we are aware that more sophisticated ways of study- 
ing religious cults from a marxist perspective exist, these have, so far, 
not fully been worked out. We agree with Wolf (1982:390), for example, 
when he asserts that 'Sets of ideas and particular group interests, 
however, do not exist in mechanical one-to-one _ relationships. 
If a mode of production gives rise to idea-systems, these are multiple 
and often contradictory’. 'Idea-systems' are certainly produced in an 
arena of political and economic forces. However, the absence of theor- 
etical notions or arresting examples on how these 'idea-systems' are 
formed, can captivate people's attention, enthrall or even enslave them, 
weakens this valuable point. This restriction of focus through neglect 
of symbolic processes makes such an approach a ‘one way street', where 
attention exclusively is devoted to the question as to how the economic 
base influences the world of ideas. 

Collective fantasies are at the same time products of economic and 
political forces as well as promises and visions of a future. A substan- 
tial part of their contribution to social life is grounded in the propen- 
sity to look ahead and experiment with new opportunities. In myth and 
cult, disciples explore the lure, the dangers, and betrayals of modern 
life. Fascination with the workings of a capitalist system and greed, 
rather than disinterest or aversion, have been the prevailing emotions 
in Ndjuka religious belief and ritual. To regard Ndjuka religious cults 
in any other way would be to sentimentalize them. 

If the religious leaders in their cults seem to have given a new 
impetus to 'traditional' religion, creating new forms, this has been a 
by-product, not an aim. They express their endeavours in a vernacular 
familiar to themselves and their followers. Yet, the net result, clothed 
in exuberantly exotic forms, can be readily understood by people living 
in the industrialized countries. The resulting social philosophies are 
closer to those of the modern world than would be expected at the out- 
set. 

Ndjuka collective fantasies are an attempt to grapple with modern con- 
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ditions. Each fantasm can be read as a programme for understanding 
and changing the world. This fully corroborates Burridge’s views 
(1969:7) on the role of a 'myth dream' or a 'community day-dream'. All 
its heterogeneity and ambiguities to the contrary, it still is a map with 
guidelines for a new world. As all products of our fantasy such 'myth 
dreams' betray both realistic assessments as well as hallucinatory wish 
fulfillment. When religious leaders suggest ways to cope with anxiety by 
advocating the 'incorporative fantasy' they state two things simulta- 
neously: they assert they want a share of modernity, a 'piece of the 
action’, in a realistic way, and they seek to make themselves under- 
stood by producing such fantasms. In doing so they sometimes take 
leave from the counsels of common sense. But they seem hardly differ- 
ent from the directors, script writers, and actors in the film industry, 
who religiously cling to their own 'magic', as Powdermaker (1951:284-8) 
saw it. 

Collective fantasies are more than harmless ‘thought experiments’ 
about modern conditions. They enhance the readiness of disciples to try 
new courses of action. They are also to blame for the derailment of 
their following. At an early stage the movements intoxicate people with 
their dreams of omnipotence (Na Ogii) or total security (Gaan Gadu). 
Sooner or later, when it becomes apparent that cult leaders cannot 
deliver the goods, or ask too much, disappointment sets in. But each 
new cult, whatever the contents of its message, will soon show its 
ravenous face. Prophets of Na Ogii impress on their followers that they 
may grab what they fancy, and that there is no law of nature or God 
which forbids them to exploit others. The Gaan Gadu cult turned a 
much more moral face to its following. Yet it too soon changed from a 
possessive into a parasitica] institution: the God's cargoes in particular 
became a thorn in the flesh. When Akalali started the overthrow of the 
Gaan Gadu his clinching argument was: 'Enough has been paid to the 
deity of Saanti Goon, Excess has transformed a religious duty into a 
monstrosity'. The answer to the riddle of recurrent 'greediness' of 
Ndjuka cults should be sought in the wider political and economic field. 
Harris (1974:149) once argued this point for an understanding of Melan- 
esian cargo cults: 'Each snippet of savage mysticism matched a snippet 
of civilized rapacity [...]'. Maroons always looked at two economic 
systems simultaneously: their own and that of Suriname, or the 
Guianas, or even more encompassing systems. The keys to economic 
success seemed to rest with the Outsiders, and both pragmatic actions 
(bargaining, strikes) and fantasy production should guarantee that 
Maroons secured their slice of that wealth. The Ndjukas did look ahead 
and their collective fantasies, based on ancient myths, formed and 
fortified their conviction that they could turn fantasy into reality. 
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CHAPTER I 
1 The religion of the Ndjukas will be described in Chapter II. 
2 Montecattini (1849), an Assistant Postholder who was well acquainted with 
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many Ndjukas from the Cottica region, made a house count in several 
Ndjuka villages when visiting the Paramount Chief in 1849. He estimated the 
number of Ndjukas in the Tapanahoni region at 3,000. It should be stressed 
that Montecattini never visited all the Ndjuka villages of the Tapanahoni, 
and must have worked with estimates for at least a number of these vil- 
lages. In 1808 another Postholder estimated the Tapanahoni population at 
1,200 (ARA RVP 190, letter of Callenburg Kelderman, March 10, 1808). The 
most reliable data for the first part of the nineteenth century are found in 
the correspondence of Postholder Schachtrupp. To judge from the accuracy 
of his travel diaries, his work comes closest to a census. He counted 2,609 
Ndjukas in 1830 (ARA CIB 1828-1831, no. 83) and 2,093 in 1837 (ARA CIB 
47, January 12, 1837). The decline in population could be the result of 
increased migration to the coast. In 1852, the Bureau for the Native Popu- 
lation estimated that the total of Ndjukas would lie between 3,000 and 3,500, 
(ARA CIB 9). A fairly good house count and population estimate is available 
from Van Stockelaar van Eyck (1828) for the Saramakas. He counted 826 
houses and arrived at a calculation of 3,532 Saramakas for the year 1828. 
For the Matawais, population figures collected from various sources by De 
Beet and Sterman (1981:374) are 311, 300, and 400 for 1846, 1859, and 1861 
respectively. 

The movement of Ndjukas from their area of settlement along the Ndjuka 
Creek to the Tapanahoni must have been ongoing many years before 1790. 
Heneman's map of 1784 shows several Ndjuka villages on the Tapanahoni: 
Suku Koni (Soeke Koeni), Midfiiabakaa (Minofia), Lukubun (Loekbon), Lama 
(Rama) are indicated on the map which means that the following clans, or 
parts thereof, had settled on the Tapanahoni before the early 1780s: Dju, 
Piika, Kumpai, Misidyan, and Otoo. 

ARA SVS 397, IB 1791, fo.33. 

In Kappler's (1854:131) estimate an adult Ndjuka male could earn 7.50 
guilders a day by the chopping down of trees and the cutting to size of 
logs. He also noted that after having earned that money the lumberjack 
would let several days go by before working again. This seems related to 
the strongly egalitarian relationships that pervaded early Ndjuka society. 
ARA RVP 190, letter of Kelderman, March 10, 1808. 

ARA OAS RVP 182, Def. Minutes Court of Policy, November 13, 1802. The 
council of Ndjukas added that they preferred that area because from there 
they could easily reach Paramaribo to sell their goods. 

ARA CIB 3, no. 7, January 11, 1833. See also CIB 3, no. 13, September 3, 
1832. 

ARA CIB 3, no. 87, September 17, 1834. For the archival location of census 
data see note 2. 

ARA NWJ 808:22a, 37, January 11, 1831; ARA NWJ 808:61, January 28, 
1831; ARA NWJ 310, October 1845, 

See ARA NWJ 800:67, Minutes Court of Policy, 1829 and NWJ 736:3, January 
6, 1831. In 1833, Paramount Chief Beeiman encouraged the colonial author- 
ities to remove his countrymen from the Saramacca River which makes it 
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plain that government efforts to oust them from the area had had only a 
short-lived success. ARA CIB 3, no. 34, letter from Bureau for the Native 
Population to Postholder Schachtrupp. 

Donsu, also written as Ponsu or Tronsu, was an older Saramaka man from 
the Pikin Rio who settled among Ndjukas on the lower course of the Sara- 
macca River. In 1835 he was alleged to have killed 'a beautiful Ndjuka 
woman' and the headman of Ndjukas on the Saramacca River. Ndjukas 
lynched him. The incident is reported in Freytag (1927:12) and Steinberg 
(1933:234). The lynching on "Dutch territory! caused great concern among 
Government officials. An attempt was made to evict all Ndjukas from the 
Saramacca River. See ARA CIB 5, October 15, 1836, letter of Postholder 
Schachtrupp to Mendes, assistant head of the Bureau for the Native 
Population (see also ARA CIB 6, January 10, 1837). These attempts were 
only partly successful. In 1846, the Ndjukas worked on the lower course of 
the Saramacca, some of them had married Matawai women (letter of Post- 
holder J.J. Corsten, October 1, 1846). 

In 1831, the Government actively intervened to evict Ndjukas from the 
Commewijne (ARA NWJ 736:3, January 6, 1831). These efforts continued 
(ARA CIB 3, no. 63, June 9, 1834). Many years later, at the behest of 
several plantation owners, a few Ndjukas were given permission to work in 
the Commewijne region. In 1844, their numbers had grown to 100, and they 
were accused of sheltering 'Runaways' (ARA CIB 1846, letter of 'Heemraad', 
an official in charge of all affairs relation to the area to Paramaribo, July 
28, 1846). But long before those years, Ndjukas had btarted to sell timber 
to the plantations. Dug-out canoes are also mentioned as one of the articles 
that they were selling (ARA NWJ 828:233, March 28, 1836; NWJ:307, July 2, 
1845). In 1847, a few Ndjukas were accused of theft of crops from planta- 
tions (ARA KOL, no. 254, July 17, 1847). 

ARA OAS, 967, February 15, 1809; RVP 196, June 24, 1809. 

That Ndjukas sought shelter for 'Runaways!' at Poligudu is mentioned in a 
letter to the Court of Policy filed under ARA OAS RVP 189, Minutes of 
Defense, 1807. In 1829, several Ndjuka Chiefs, including the Paramount 
Chief, were employing 'Runaways'. The Paramakas specifically are mentioned 
as a group whose members worked for Ndjuka headmen (ARA CIB 1:83, 
November 18, 1829). Comparable cases are known for the Cottica (ARA CIB 
1:31, June 19, 1829) and the Commewijne (ARA CIB 1846, letter of Heem- 
raad to Paramaribo, July 28, 1846; NWJ:816, no. 66b, January 16, 1833). 
ARA CAS 1846, letter of Heemraad Niefeld, July 28, 1846. 

For the Cottica River see: ARA NWJ 810:491, August 13, 1831; NWJ 820:66, 
January 29, 1834; CIB 3, March 31, 1834; NWJ 308, August 27, 1845; KOL 
3417, GJ, September 13, 1847. 

For the Sara Creek see: ARA NWJ 820:36, January 13, 1834 and CIB 4, 
January 8, 1835. 

For the Surnau Creek see: ARA NWJ 804:502, November 4, 1830; NWJ 
807:502, October 26, 1830; NWJ 808:61, January 28, 1831; NWJ 310, October 
1845, 

The history of Amawi and Nelo, and their final destruction at the hands of 
the Ndjuka Aniké, was related to us by Da Kassiayeki (interview May 18, 
1981). Loth (1880:253) also mentions the actions of 'the ruffians Amani and 
Nero', and how they threatened to stop all traffic through the Wane Creek. 
Kassiayeki put emphasis on the tyrannical rule of the two men over the 
Paramaka Maroons whom they had come to join at a fairly late stage. When 
they started to take over Ndjuka territory Aniké launched his expedition. 
The Amani and Nero mentioned in Loth's account are undoubtedly the same 
as Amawi and Nelo. 

Hostmann (1850:272); Kappler (1881:243); Cateau van Rosevelt and Van 
Heerdt (1862); Friedmann (1861). For archival documentation see ARA OAS 
RVP 190, March 23, 1808; OAS RVP, November 15, 1808; OAS RVP 967, 
February 5, 1809; OAS RVP, 696, appendix 23, May 1816; CIB 3:34, letters 
of August 19, 1833 and October 9, 1833. 

Tensions between elders and 'young men’ (yonkuman) are mainly reported 
at the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the next one 
(ARA OAS GS:770, letter of Kelderman, September 15, 1806 and SVS 396, 
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IB 1791, fo. 260). See also Hoogbergen (1985:264). 

Most Ndjuka matriclans are 'constructions', its matrilineal kinship coherence 
fabricated by elders whose chief interest must have been the solidarity of 
the new group rather then an accurate representation of genealogical 
connections. The Dju clan forms an exception in the sense that no attempt 
is made to represent the clan as a matrilineal unit. Oral historians stress 
that their beginnings were like a federation of 'Runaways', rather than like 
children from one mother or a number of 'sisters'. 

ARA OAS RVP, 702, Appendix to Minutes Court of Policy for 1816-1817, no. 
15. Ndjukas used Paramakas, when still in hiding as 'Runaways', as cheap 
labour (Kappler 1881:312), 

A comparison between gold production in Suriname and French Guiana 
(1880-1930) learns that the French territory always produced much more 
gold (De Beet and Thoden van Velzen 1977). Suriname's top was reached 
between 1905 and 1910 with 5,705 kg. During this period French Guiana 
also reached its maximum production with 19,118 kg (Snellen 1935:155; 
Statistiques for French Guiana). 

The term 'bleeders' refers to the way balata gum is obtained. Incisions are 
made in the bark of a bully tree and the juice which slowly flows out of it 
is then collected (Buschkens 1974:116; Van Traa 1946:128). 

Before World War I, 100 French francs were equivalent to about 48 Dutch 
guilders or 19.20 US dollars. 

Reported by Neumann (1967:102); Van Panhuys (1908:37); Polak (1908:70) 
and Spalburg (1899a:3). 

Reported by missionaries (for instance Kersten 1895:70); employers in the 
gold industry (Polak 1908:203); expedition leaders (Franssen Herderschee 
1905a:26,40,84; De Goeje 1908:63) and Government officials (Koloniaal 
Verslag 1882). 

Creole labourers in the gold industry usually earned fl. 1.25 a day plus 
keep, but some received two guilders or even fl. 2.50 (Polak 1914-17:316). 
Government expeditions had to pay four (Franssen Herderschee 1905a:11), 
and sometimes five (1905a:80) or even six guilders a day (1905:96). The 
Gonini expedition employed a Maroon with a wooden leg (Franssen Herder- 
schee 1905:80) for a wage of four guilders a day. Creole labourers working 
for the same expeditions received two guilders a day, but only after they 
had repeatedly demonstrated their discontent (Franssen Herderschee 
1905a:102). Conditions were not so different in other parts of Suriname. In 
1912 a District Commissioner signed a contract with the Chief of the Mata- 
wais which fixed wages at 4.50 guilders a day (Benjamins 1915). 

The unit of measurement in river transport is the 'vat' (Dutch) or 'baril' 
(French), the equivalent of salted meat with a weight of approximately 90 
KG, Although passengers were usually counted as one barrel, or one and a 
half (Levat 1898:86), some reports indicate that passengers considered more 
important than others had to pay more (Neumann 1967:164). A soldier, for 
example, was rated as one barrel, while a sergeant had to pay for two 
barrels, and a medical doctor even for 3.5 barrels. A woman, incidentally, 
was considered the equivalent of 1.5. barrels (Bonne-Wepster 1927:207). 
There is every reason to be on guard against bias here. Nahar was an 
agent of the Compagnie des Mines d'Or, and was presenting his testimony 
to a commission of inquiry set up to determine the causes of the strike of 
the river transporters in 1921. Nahar's company had everything to gain 
from lower freight rates. This may have been the cause for his rather 
sanguine estimate of what a boat crew could do in one month: two trips 
from Albina to his company's placer. 


CHAPTER II 


x 


This concept is derived from Werbner's article on 'Totemism in history'. 
Werbner (1070:665) defines a ‘personal security cult' in the following 
passage: 

"In general terms, the kind of cult I discuss in the main is what I propose 
to call a "personal security cult", although it is usually labelled an 
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“anti-witcheraft cult" [...] or a "witch-finding movement" [...]. 1 prefer 
to speak of a "personal security cult" because my term sums up the follow- 
ing characteristics: the cult members are a security circle for each other; 
and mutually harmless, they are bound together by a covenant and an 
ethic, they are purified, and under the same powerful protection of a 
shrine or spirit. In certain personal security cults, communion is the 
substantiation - at once the test and the embodiment of a bond - and 
members regularly eat or drink sacraments. 

That High God cults or Cults of the Supreme Being were in retreat for most 
of the nineteenth century is speculation on our part. Our speculation rests 
on a number of facts. First, according to Ndjuka historians, spirit medium 
cults suffered a drastic loss of status at the beginning of Chief Oseisie's 
reign (1884-1915), and by implication these cults of the minor deities must 
have occupied a fairly prominent position in religious life for most of the 
last century. Second, the general visibility to outside observers of spirit 
medium shrines during the middle of the last century (Cateau van Rosevelt 
and Van Heerdt 1862, Tapanahoni trip in 1861; Montecattini 1849, who 
visited the Tapanahoni in 1849; Kappler 1881:315, Tapanahoni trips in 1857 
and 1861). We infer from the presence of this number of shrines that there 
were also many spirit mediums. 

Once that must have been different. Ndjuka historians told us that at the 
time of the Peace (1760), a religious centre was set up for all 'twelve clans’ 
on the island Gadu Tabiki (God's Island). Gadu Tabiki separates Opu from 
Bilo territory: it should therefore have been an ideal place for national 
shrines. Although nowadays the shrines at Gadu Tabiki are overgrown, no 
Ndjuka nor anybody else is allowed to cut his fields on that island. It is 
also out of bounds to everybody who has no religious duty there, or so it 
was explained to us. We are not sure that any 'religious duties’ are per- 
formed on the island these days. 

The oral accounts of the confrontation between the Aluku and the Ndjuka 
(1793) are numerous and detailed. None of these offers any reference to the 
cult shrines at Gadu Tabiki. The narratives are spun around a few Kumanti 
medicinemen of the Opu region who were in the van of the fighting. It 
could have meant two things: the national shrines at Gadu Tabiki were al- 
ready in decline as national integrating religious symbols; or the war with 
the Aluku was considered an Opu affair, and not fit to be brought before 
the priests of a national cult. It is certain that at least one Bilo clan (the 
Dikan) had strong marital links with the Aluku and that many members of 
the Dikan clan regularly visited their villages. The second Dutch-Aluku war 
(1790-1793) divided Dikan and other Bilo from most of the Opu (Hoogbergen 
1985:326). It would therefore not be surprising if the national cults also 
suffered from dissension. 

About 1770 one of the Aluku villages was called Gidionsu (Hoogbergen 
1985:420). The village could have had shrines dedicated to the deity: there 
were many bonds that tied Bilo Ndjukas to Aluku at that time. In 1970, 
during a journey of four Paramount Chiefs of the Maroons to Africa, a visit 
was paid to Tsevié in Togo were a shrine dedicated to Xevionso, 'the God 
of Thunder', was visited (De Groot 1974:23). The correspondence between 
this deity, who obviously had some sort of authority over certain aspects of 
the weather, and Agedeonsu, who sees to it that rains and dry periods 
follow each other at (agricultural) convenient intervals, should be noted, 
The first lines about the bird have been taken from Pakosie (1975:5). For a 
nineteenth century source see Coudreau (1893:29). 

In an earlier draft of this chapter we wrote: 'The etymological speculations, 
current among some in Paramaribo, that the name (N)djuka has found its 
origin in the words "(N)dju" and "kaka", or, taken together, that it means 
"Jew shit" should not be taken seriously; they reflect city people's 
prejudice not only against the Ndjukas but also against all other Maroons or 
Bush Negroes, who are also often called "Djuka"'. The outspoken views of 
Da Kassiayeki, a Ndjuka of the Dju clan, and perhaps the best Ndjuka 
historian alive, made us change our minds. He stressed that 'Ka' means 
'Kaka' (excrements) in 'the language of the Jews' (the Portuguese spoken 
by the Jews who settled along the Suriname River). What the name perhaps 
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expresses is that these eighteenth-century forebears felt that they were 
‘the refuse’ or 'the garbage’ of the Jews, but no matter, ‘refuse! or not, 
they would survive in the forest, Gradually, one could speculate, they 
began to wear that name proudly. 

The Agedeonsu myths are widely known among Ndjuka elders, and are 
narrated with surprisingly little variation: especially 'the metamorphosis of 
the deity in a bird', and 'the bleeding tree' themes are standard stories. 
Among our sources we would like to mention: Da Pantea of Tabiki (Pedi 
clan) and Da Afujee (Dikan clan). Pantea presented his views on the 
history of Agedeonsu to us in Tabiki in September 1961; Afujee did so on 
Stoelmanseiland in July 1978. There was very little difference between the 
two accounts. Da Kelema (Misidyan clan) and Da Kassiayeki (Dju clan) 
presented us with similar histories; but somewhat poorer in detail than 
those of these two Bilo informants. 

The 'Ma Moilosu and her pet animal’ theme was less widely known than other 
parts of the Agedeonsu myths. Our only source here was Da Afujee of 
Benanu village, Dikan clan. 

Snakes being kept by plantation owners is a well known theme in 
Surinamese history. An anonymous writer, whose manuscript was printed by 
the Suriname Information Service (translation by Van der Elst 1970:224-5) 
had this to say: 

'The former plantation owners knew that the carpet snake [canine boa] was 
useful as hunter of vermin, and encouraged his stay in their neighborhood 
by enticing him with chicken eggs. To the slaves, who looked upon this 
"baiting" as worship, the master said that the snake would keep him 
informed as to who was guilty of theft. In order to keep this "informer" on 
their side, the slaves followed the perceived example of their masters, and 
also began to revere the snake.' Nineteenth-century writers such as 
Kappler frequently mention the keeping of snakes as pet animals by 
plantation owners (see also Riko 1883:81). 

Akalali, of the Pataa clan (Opu), rebel prophet of the 1970s, was the only 
one to mention the name Ma Musanga. 

We shot a documentary film on this visit of Agedeonsu's priests to Diitabiki. 
It is named 'Visiting Deities' and is filed as 'W 870' at the Institut fiir den 
wissenschaftlichen Film, at Géttingen, Federal Republic of Germany. 

During the early days the major custodians of the Agedeonsu cult were to 
be found among the Dikan. How the Pedi became prominent, without, 
however, fully replacing the Dikan, is to be discussed later. 

The term 'dini' is probably derived from the Dutch verb 'dienen', meaning 
'to serve’, or 'to worship’. 

The Creoles of the coastal plain use the term ‘horse’ (asi) for a medium 
(Wooding 1972:523). Ndjukas are well acquainted with the term asi, 
occasionally use it, but point out that the proper Ndjuka Tongo word is 
gadu masaa, 

Again, in 1986 and 1987, Kumanti mediums formed the religious spearhead of 
the Brunswijk revolution in Suriname's interior. No group of guerrilla's 
would embark on a raid without divination by these disciples, while the 
Kumanti men's spiritual blessing is considered essential (Thoden van 
Velzen, 1988). 

Such at least is the point of view of the Opu Ndjukas. In some Bilo 
villages, possession by Bakuu spirits is frequent, and tolerated by village 
elders. See Vernon (1980 and 1985). 

Of 22 Papa Gadu mediums we have reliable data on, 21 were females. Two 


thirds of these were older than forty (Thoden van Velzen and Van Wetering 
1982a:46). 


CHAPTER III 


1 


Ma Cato mentioned as ‘head of the family’ in 1767. This points to her year 
of birth as pre-1730, and probably 1720 or even a few years earlier. She 
died in 1809 which means that she was then approximately 90 years of age. 
All historians we consulted concur that Ma Cato 'ran away' (lowee) - fled 
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the plantations - when still 'an apron girl' (kwee uman), a young adolescent 
girl around puberty. The year of her escape could have been 1730, as 
Morssink (1934) suggests. 

Cato died September 14, 1809, In: ARA RVP 967, Diary of the Sara Creek 
commission of 1809 (September 3 until September 28, 1809). 

Cato's contributions (preparing obeahs) to the war with the Alukus are 
acknowledged in a letter of the Postholder, March 12, 1793 (RVP 173). 
Earlier her influential position is mentioned in the following documents: ARA 
SVS 184, RVP 172, letters of May 19 and May 21, 1791. In October 1804 
(ARA RVP 185, letter of Postholder Bremer, October 1804) Cato advised the 
Postholder to support the Paramount Chief Toni rather than his rival 
Bambi. This advice was passed on to Paramaribo and so presumably she was 
still a person of consequence in the eyes of the Dutch. 

Kaloki belonged to the Misidyan lineage of Poolokaba. Kaloki was only 
mentioned to us by people from Poolokaba, and was unknown to other 
historians. 

At least one historian (Asawooko) suggested that 'Djemba’ (the wrinkled 
one) was the name given to Abenkina in old age. We are not certain. 
Morssink (1934), quoted in De Groot (1986:100), is of the opinion that 
Abenkina was Cato's daughter, and brought as a baby from the plantation 
to.Ndjuka territory. As this escape took place around 1730, and Ma Djemba 
died around 1880, the baby called 'Abenkina' cannot have been the same 
person as Djemba. But it is quite possible that there were two Abenkina's. 
The village was also called Afo Amelisi Goon (see Pakosie 1972:10). 
‘Animbaw' is a Ndjuka word for burial place, 'gebi' being another. Today 
the burial place of Otoo and Misidyan is only a few hundred metres down- 
stream from Puketi. According to oral historians, during the raid by Alukus 
on the village, their ancient capital adjoined the burial place in 1793. It was 
abandoned after this Aluku raid, and then rebuilt a few hundred metres 
upstream from the old settlement. Quite often in the past a village is known 
under several names: Afo Amelisi Goon, Puketi - from 'Piket', a Post- 
holder's residence - and Animbaw. The name that appears in Dutch corres- 
pondence is 'Anderblauw', which seems a distortion of 'Animbaw'. Today 
Puketi consists of two parts. Woo Wataa Aba and Bilosei Puketi. Woo Wataa 
Aba is also a fairly old settlement. It is mentioned in a Postholder's census 
of September 18, 1835 (ARA CIB 4:84). 

Beeiman probably moved his residence from Tutu to Diitabiki in 1835. The 
Chief had definitely settled at Diitabiki in 1836 (ARA CIB 6, February 28, 
1837). Tutu is still mentioned as Chief Beeiman's residence in Postholder 
Schachtrupp's census of September 18, 1835. (ARA CIB 4:84). 

A boto feti (boat fight) had a ritual and limited character. Guns and 
machetes were not used. Of the inhabitants of the hostile village only the 
culprit and his or her close matrilineal kin were beaten up, that is if they 
had not have had time to hide themselves in the nearby forest. Anger was 
vented at houses, boats, and fruit trees of the offenders. 

But during those days even the Pinasi possessed fewer Ampuku obeahs than 
they do today. 

See also Martin (1888:43); Wolbers (1970:737); Voorhoeve and Lichtveld 
(1975:126-9). The institution of the 'blood oath’ is well-known from the 
ethnography of West Africa, see, for instance, Debrunner (1959:140) and 
Field (1960:89). For the Paramaka Maroons, Lenoir (1974:3-4) has the 
following pertinent remarks to offer: 'To mark the formation of the fugitive 
community, all members had to drink an oath upon the Swelie, Breach of 
the oath through disloyalty to the group or betrayal of any other member 
would result in certain death by an act of God.' And 'As a cult oracle of 
the Chief, it became a symbol of the origin and unity of the people and 
guarded against internal dissension’. 4 
That relatives play a role in the torture of the person suspected of witch- 
craft is often mentioned by historians. In the literature we found a 
reference to the case of Paitolé who assisted when his father was slowly 
burnt to death (Hostmann 1850:269). 

Elders from the Lebi-mousu (Red Cap) clan were often victims of witchcraft 
accusations. Although Hostmann (1850:277) exaggerates when he asserts 
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that all former soldiers who mutinied in 1805 were burnt at the stake, a 
good number of them certainly were. See note 15. 

Atokwa's name appears in archival material (De Groot 1963:58); in publi- 
cations of the first ethnologist to work among Ndjukas, W.F. van Lier 
(1922:24; 1940:225); and in accounts of oral historians. Today, Atokwa's 
ghost is feared and venerated as one of the great avenging spirits (kunu). 
After having been burnt at the stake, Atokwa's ghost returned to the 
living to revenge himself on those who executed him for crimes he never 
committed. Atokwa is an avenging spirit for several Misidyan lineages in 
Moitaki, Woo Wataa Abaa, and Puketi. 

The history of Dikii will be related in much greater detail in later chapters. 
This account is almost wholly based on what Ndjuka historians told us. Most 
likely this Dikii is the same as Dicki Pambu who appears in the government 
correspondence between 1830-1835. See also Chapters VII and VIII. 
Hostmann (1850:275) asserts that Ndjuka men are more often accused of 
witchcraft than women. A perusal of Government documents seems to 
confirm this. The following persons were executed as witches, or would 
have been without protection from colonial authorities: 

(1) Adjuba, female, clan: Lebi-mousu; date of execution: 1861 (ARA RVP 
696, appendix 16a, Defensie sessie December 1816). 

(2) Sansuci, male, clan: Lebi-mousu; date: 1816 (same reference as for 
Adjuba). 

(3) Captain of Sargen, male, clan: unknown; date: October 22, 1817 (ARA 
RVP 702). 

(4) 'woman', clan: unknown; date, October 22, 1817 (ARA RVP 702). 

(5) Sanweli or Samuel, male, clan: unknown; date: November 13, 1818 (ARA 
RVP 702, appendix 15, Defensie sessie December 1818). 

(6) Darius (Ndjuka name unknown), male, clan: probably Ansu; date: 
August 1818 (ARA OAS RVP 705, appendix 8, Defensie sessie February 
1819). 

(7) Pietje (Ndjuka name unknown), male, clan: probably Beei; date: end of 
1819 (ARA OAS RVP 708, appendix 6, February 1820). 

(8) Coyo Welu, male, clan: unknown; date: 1829, execution prevented by 
Government intervention (ARA CIB 1:31, June 19, 1829). 

(9) Anonymous, male, clan: Lebi-mousu; date: February 4, 1830 (ARA CIB 
1:83). 

(10) Anonymous, male, clan: Lebi-mousu; date: July 1, 1830 (ARA CIB 
1:83). 

(11) Bien van Monsort, male, clan: Lebi-mousu; seeks protection with 
colonial Government in May 1833 (ARA NWJ 817, no. 346, May 10, 1833). 
(12) Pasop (Ndjuka name unknown), male, clan; unknown; date: October 
11, 1835 (ARA CIB October 11, 1835). 

(13) Baron, male, clan: Lebi-mousu; date: probably in 1840 (Hostmann 
1850:273). 

(14) Atokwa, male, clan: Piika; date: about 1845 (De Groot 1977:52). 

(15) Aboma Gadu, male, clan: Nyanfai; date: 1848, saved by Government 
intervention (De Groot 1977:52). 

The Government's interventions that saved the life of a number of witches, 
were motivated in official documents by the need to demonstrate that the 
colonial authorities had political authority over all the lands in the 'colony', 
roughly the region where plantations had been opened up. Such Government 
action was seldom motivated on humanitarian grounds. 

The words spoken at the oath taking were: 'With God as witness I solemnly 
swear to run away'. First they exchanged blood, and after that they spoke 
the following words 'Where you perish, I will perish’. 'Mi meke Sweli fu 
Masaa Gadu mi sa lowee. Fosi den kenki buulu, baka fu dati, den taki: "Pe 
i dede, mi sa dede"' (Da Kofi Atjauwkili, Mainsi). 

'Sweli Gadu really took possession’. In Ndjuka, this was expressed as 'Sweli 
Gadu ben de logo logo anga a mama’. 

We collected these oral history accounts in 1977 and 1978 when tensions 
between Akalali's party, and a group of Misidyan and Otoo, were at their 
highest, 

A marital union is potentially dangerous for a group's efforts to protect its 
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obeahs. When the Bilo clans began to spread out from Kiyoo Kondee the 
Dikan clan took most of the sacred knowledge of Agedeonsu with it. The 
deity's main shrine in the inhabited world was erected in the village of 
Nikii, where it was in the hands of Da Apasu. The latter trained his 
sister's daughter, Ma Aduena, to succeed him as the first Agedeonsu 
priest(ess). But she died before Apasu, and left no children who were still 
alive, Ma Asafé, Apasu's wife, a woman from the Pedi clan, got to know 
about the Agedeonsu obeahs. After the death of Apasu, when the mourning 
period had passed, Asafé returned to Tabiki, and commenced again with the 
Agedeonsu cult, but then from her village of Tabiki. The Dikan elders had 
made every effort to regain the Agedeonsu lore; the corpse of Apasu was 
kept in the village for weeks, and it was carried by the gravediggers while 
the elders were beseeching Apasu's ghost to reveal the deity's secrets. 
They had some measure of success because there is a Ma Falu - believed to 
be an emanation of Agedeonsu - shrine in Nikii today. But the centre of 
Agedeonsu worship shifted to Tabiki. (Source: Pantea, Pedi, August 1962.) 
The only group of 'Runaways! in the Cottica region in the early nineteenth 
century is the Kaabu-Olo group, Around 1834 these 'Runaways' started 
negotiations with Ndjukas working along the Cottica. In that same year, 
Chief Beeiman gave the Cottica Ndjukas permission to track them down and 
hand them over to the colonial authorities (ARA CIB 3:68). The Kaabu-Olo 
'Runaways' were not defeated, since the Government organized new patrols 
against them in 1836, 1844, and 1846. They were often in contact with 
Ndjukas and plantation slaves (ARA NWJ 819:725,728,747; 820:55). Hoogber- 
gen kindly provided us with archival documents on the Kaabu-Olo group. 
As with so many episodes in nineteenth-century Ndjuka religious history, 
reconstruction is difficult. Only a few facts are known. In 1809, when Ma 
Cato and Panga Boko died, they were both buried at Saanti Goon, which 
shows that the area then was used quite differently than today. The post- 
humous punishment of witches was offered in compensation for the ban on 
the execution of witches, and the use of the poison ordeal at Puketi. This 
must have taken place after the 1840s (see note 15). It seems a fair guess 
that these innovations were forced upon Chief Aban when he visited Para- 
maribo for his inauguration by the colonial Government in 1868. As his 
predecessor Beeiman had staunchily defended the right of Ndjukas working 
along the Saramacca to lynch the Saramaka Ponsu (in 1836) and also had 
given his seal to a number of executions by fire in the 1840s, Aban seems 
the more likely person to have promulgated these new restrictions. 

The relationship between various Gaan Tata shrines in Saramaka villages 
and their counterparts on the Tapanahoni is complex. We hypothesize that 
Ndjuka obeahs were brought to Saramaka territory in two waves: one under 
the supervision of Saka and Chief Aban; the second one under Saka and 
Chief Oseisie's guidance. What is certain is that several Saramaka villages 
had Gaan Tata obeahs, usually consisting of a God's cord (Gadu tetei) and 
a bottle with the Sweli elixer - the main sacred objects of two Ndjuka cults 
(Sweli Gadu and Gaan Tata) - when word reached them about another, and 
more powerful Ndjuka obeah, that was used as a ‘carry oracle’. This 
message was accompanied with instructions to conduct purges among shrine 
custodians and mediums. 

As we will see in the next chapter, these iconoclastic purges were one of 
the distinctive marks of the religious upheaval in Ndjuka society in 1890. 
Saramakas were invited to make pilgrimages to the new Gaan Gadu shrines 
on the Tapanahoni, and to buy obeahs from the deity's priests. This was 
the second wave of obeah export to Saramaka territory. The chronology of 
the first wave is more difficult to establish. Both Saramaka and Ndjuka 
historians associate this first wave of obeah ‘export! with the names of 
Chief Aban (1868-1882) and Saka. The date (1879) given by the Matawai 
prophet King, which we were unable to verify, could very well have been 
correct, although this obeah export probably was not completed within a 
single year. 2 
The information on the Upper River villages is from the Saramaka historian 
Tebini; it reached us through the kind offices of Michel Aboikoni, son of 
the Saramaka Chief and an acquaintance of Tebini. The data on Sofibuka 
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are taken from Albitrouw (1978, 1979). 
The Saramaka historian was Tebini (see note 23). 


CHAPTER IV 


1 


The name Gaan Tata has fallen into disuse. Nowadays, the Ndjukas usually 
refer to Gaan Gadu or Bigi Gadu (Thoden van Velzen 1966b). Kersten, a 
missionary who visited the Tapanahoni in 1895 (MBB 1896:195) noted that 
the name Gaan Gadu was used by Saka as a synonym for Gaan Tata. Other 
names mentioned in the earliest accounts of the movement are Masaa Jehovah 
and Bakaa (MT 1895:52), respectively 'Sir Jehovah’ and ‘European’ or 'Out- 
sider'. We will use the name Gaan Gadu for the movement that spread 
through Suriname in the early 1890s. As we have argued before, the Gaan 
Tata cult was merely one of the constituting cults within the wider frame- 
work of the Gaan Gadu movement. 

The only exception is Spalburg's diary which he kept at Diitabiki between 
1896 and 1900 (Spalburg 1979), Unfortunately, we have no comparable 
accounts of the more revolutionary years which preceded Spalburg's stay, 
roughly between 1888 and 1895. Spalburg's residence at Diitabiki was 
faraway from what was then the centre of Gaan Gadu worship - Saka's new 
village of Gaan Boli. Of the literature only W.F. van Lier's book (1919) and 
parts of Morssink (1934) are helpful. Van Lier worked in balata extraction 
with Ndjuka labourers in the 1910s. He had great interest in Ndjuka 
history, and particularly the historic developments in turn-of-the-century 
Ndjuka society. But neither Van Lier nor Morssink mention the most crucial 
events that led to the founding of the Gaan Gadu cult. 

The information we received from several Ndjuka historians was essential; 
without it, we would not have been able to offer an account of the religious 
upheaval of the 1890s. Our report is based mainly on the communications 
received from eight historians. Two of them clearly belong to the Gaan Boli 
faction: Da Ajawna or Amatali is a grandson of Saka; the other is his foster 
son, Da Amooikudu or Papa. They were interviewed separately in April and 
May 1977 and again in May 1978. In April 1979 we conducted another 
interview with Da Ajawna. The discussions with Da Ajawna took place at 
Diitabiki; with Amooikudu in Albina on the coast, where the latter lives in 
exile as persona non grata after embroiling himself with some influential 
descendants of Saka. Predictably, these two historians presented us with 
Gaan Boli's view of recent Ndjuka history, an angle for the reconstruction 
of the Ndjuka past that had not been used previously. We secured the 
cooperation of three historians of the Misidyan clan: Da Asawooko, Da 
Kelema, and Da Sampake, The first two are members of Dale lineage; the 
last one is born in Masaa lineage. The village of origin of Dale lineage is 
Adaisen Kondee, Diitabiki's small neighbouring village. Masaa is one of the 
core lineages of Diitabiki. By and large, all three can be said to represent 
Diitabiki's view of Ndjuka history. That does not mean that they will en- 
dorse each and every action or ideological claim of Diitabiki's Gaan Gadu 
priesthood; none of them ever belonged to the hard core of the priesthood. 
The three historians had assisted us during several periods of research in 
the past; confronted with statements by Gaan Boli's historians they volun- 
teered new information that they had never thought fit or suitable to 
intimate to us before. 

Another historian whose help has been of considerable importance is Da 
Akalali, a Pataa formerly residing in Loabi. From 1972 until his death in 
1983, Akalali was considered the medium of the Na Ogii deity, the great 
supernatural rival of Gaan Gadu (Chapter VII). Akalali's contribution was 
particularly valuable because his clan and village had not been party to the 
Diitabiki-Gaan Boli strife. The same could be said for the historical material 
provided by Da Atjawkili, (Dju clan, Mainsi village); Da Salen, Da Nagi 
(Misidyan clan, Yawsa village) and Da Pantea (Pedi clan, Tabiki). Special 
mention should be made of Da Gwenti and Da Afanjakaa, two eminent histor- 
ians who related several episodes of the Coba purges in great detail; they 
are brothers from the Red Lineage of the Otoo clan at Puketi. 
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In 1915, after Oseisie's death, Yensa or Kanapé, the Gaanman designate, 
was bypassed in favour of Amaketi. After the death of Oseisie, Kanapé 
became high priest of the Gaan Gadu oracle at Diitabiki. Amaketi held no 
priestly functions (Van Lier 1919:59-60). 

We are far from certain that Saka ever was a serious candidate for the 
position of Paramount Chief, Saka's descendants flatly deny that he 
cherished such aspirations. His humble origins seemed to forbid succession 
to high office. Yet, we favour the theory that considerable infighting over 
the paramount chieftaincy was going on, and that both Saka and Oseisie 
with their respective followings were involved. W.F. van Lier (1919:20;41-5) 
who had friends among Oseisie's relatives in the 1910s, is one source 
supporting such a thesis. According to Van Lier, Saka first was named as a 
successor during the interrogation of Aban's ghost (1882). However, under 
pressure from the Great Council, the gravediggers began to tilt towards 
Oseisie. An indirect confirmation of such views is given by Saka's descen- 
dants themselves. In their statements the relatives depict Saka as a man 
who was at pains to see Oseisie nominated, but subsequently was slighted 
by both Oseisie and the Great Council. The statements are explicit and rich 
in detail. Why, one could ask, would the descendants take the trouble of 
presenting a step-by-step reconstruction of a few weeks of Ndjuka history 
~. Saka's expedition to the Cottica; the shopping in Paramaribo - unless 
there was a position to defend, namely Saka's disinterested stance during 
the succession? In other words, the descendants felt there was some ground 
for suspicion and intended to dispel this by a minute reconstruction of 
Saka's exertions on Oseisie's behalf, crowned with a betrayal thesis. (When 
Saka journeyed to Saramaka for the purpose of finding for Oseisie an obeah 
that could protect him from envy generated by his high position, Oseisie, 
behind his back, expedited the inauguration). 

Van Lier's (1919:44) account names Menisaki as the one responsible for con- 
vincing Oseisie to accept the chieftaincy. Menisaki certainly must have 
played a role, Historians among Oseisie's relatives assert that Menisaki 
prepared (seeka) Oseisie with obeah against the supernatural dangers that 
would confront him once he would accept the office. Menisaki's pivotal role 
Squares with other information we have. He was a powerful Kumanti medi- 
cineman; held the influential position of chairman of the Great Council; like 
Oseisie and other Ndjukas, worked as a lumberjack in the Cottica region in 
the years preceding 1882; and was considered a headman by the Ndjukas of 
the Cottica-Tempati region. This account of Menisaki's position with regard 
to Oseisie does not seem to conflict with statements stressing Saka's leader- 
ship of the third and successful expedition to the Cottica. 

Information given by two Gaan Boli historians. One is a grandson: Da 
Ajauwna; the other, Da Amooikudu, a foster son of Saka. 

Brunetti (1890:235) does not mention Saka's name, only Oseisie's is given, 
but Brunetti at several places mentions the latter's 'uncle'. From particulars 
such as 'the influential uncle’ and 'the uncle speaking on behalf of the 
Great Council’ it is plain that only Saka could have been meant, 

Da Babe (Masaa lineage, Diitabiki village) highlighted Da Menisaki's sig- 
nificant role. Da Babe, first assistant to high priest Velanti at the Gaan 
Gadu oracle at Diitabiki during the 1960s, insisted that the beginnings of 
the cult were to be understood by sketching the pressure emanating from 
dissatisfied elders of the Downstream villages. Da Babe drew our attention 
to Menisaki's 'emergency speech' before the elders of Diitabiki. Da Afujee, 
Menisaki's grandson (Dikan clan, Benanu village) also contributed sig- 
nificantly to this account. W.F. van Lier (1919:41) refers to Menisaki's 
prominent position in Ndjuka society during the closing decades of the nine- 
teenth century; the author in particular draws attention to Menisaki's 
eminent position in the Great Council by calling him ‘National Chancellor’. 
We have not adopted this lofty term because it erroneously suggests a 
formal position with recognized and fixed prerogatives and functions. Such 
was by no means the case. Menisaki was by far the most influential elder of 
the Dikan clan, and a Kumanti medicineman of renown. On the basis of such 
power assets, and his talents as an orator, he probably managed to occupy 
the pivotal position in the Great Council. But one should not exaggerate the 
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significance of this function. The Great Council only convened in case of an 
emergency or a special occasion, the succession to the paramount chief- 
taincy being an instance. Therefore, a prominent position on the Council 
did not guarantee any lasting influence on Ndjuka political life in the way 
positions such as Chief or high priest did. 

Most sources stress that Menisaki journeyed to Diitabiki accompanied by all 
or most of the Bilo headmen. They are equally explicit about the chronol- 
ogy: first there was Menisaki's mission, then, one or two years later, 
followed Coba's inquest and the purges. 

The resentment among Otoo was deep. This was their clan obeah after all, 
and here was a man from another clan telling them what to do with it. For 
the account of the confrontation between Menisaki's delegation and Otoo 
elders we draw heavily on historical material supplied by two elders from 
Gaan Boli (Da Amatali and Da Amooikudu). The resentment among the Otoo 
clan need not surprise us. Menisaki was Oseisie's counsellor and clearly saw 
no need to quit now that his pupil had been elevated to high office. He was 
a direct threat to the position of influence Saka coveted. When Menisaki 
convened the ‘emergency palaver', it must have presented an excellent 
chance for Saka to get back at him. More noteworthy is the fact that the 
two historians of the Red Lineage reported that their lineage felt equally 
insulted by this 'proposition', which they considered an encroachment on 
their lineage's prerogatives. 

Da Ajawna and Da Amooikudu, the historians who suggested to us that Coba 
was a member of the Red Lineage, were both descendants of Saka. They 
either did not bother to be accurate about Coba's kin group, or perhaps 
they wished to implicate the Red Lineage. It took us a great deal of effort 
to unearth more reliable information. The explicit and repeated denial of 
several Misidyan historians about Coba being a Misidyan woman finally con- 
vinced us to look elsewhere. Two Otoo historians, Da Gwenti and Da Afan- 
jakaa of the Red Lineage, after considerable hesitation, named Coba's 
lineage: the Aluku bee. These informants were descendants of a few female 
captives that fell in Ndjuka hands after their reprisal for the Aluku raid on 
Puketi in 1793 (for this 'war ‘against Boni and Aluku', see Hoogbergen 
1985). Today, for all practical purposes, people consider these descendants 
as members of the Misidyan at Woo Wataa Abaa. The inhabitants of Puketi 
prefer to be reticent on this subject of the 'Aluku lineage'. It is considered 
‘a skeleton in the cupboard’, and felt to reflect unfavourably on people now 
incorporated in their lineage. 

Although historians are unusually explicit about the events that took place 
when Coba's corpse was carried, it seems likely that some of the details 
mentioned have been passed on during ‘teaching sessions', with older kins- 
men. They might have filled in some of the background from the reservoir 
of their own cultural experience. But we have little doubt that this 'recon- 
struction' is fairly close to what actually happened. 

It would be highly unlikely for the verdict of witchcraft to be passed 
without at least some token of acquiescencé by the deceased's relatives. 
Ordinary procedure is to invite one of the relatives to a stint of ‘carrying 
the corpse'. 

Source Da Asawooko of Dale lineage (Misidyan clan, Diitabiki village). Da 
Asawooko's mother name was Ma Foida. Much of the knowledge about the 
Puketi enquiries he gained from her. 

Several informants have stressed the significance of the Coba enquiries for 
the process of witch finding. The volume of accusations undoubtedly in- 
creased, but the pattern of ‘accuser-accused' relationships also altered. 
Whereas formerly men had been the main victims of witchcraft accusations 
(Hostmann 1850:275; for confirmation of Hostmann's view see Chapter III), 
now females increasingly were being accused. 

The expression people used was: 'Coba pulled all the witches' tails 
[buttocks]' (Sa Coba puu ala den wisiman a gogo). 

With regard to the punishment of witches sources offer us contradictory 
statements. Some claim the investigators were most lenient, demanding that 
suspects would undergo a cleansing ritual only, Others, however, mention 
fines, humiliations by letting the suspects sit in the sun for hours, and 
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even floggings. Whatever actually took place, any unmasking of a person as 
a witch, and the subsequent subjection to a public cleansing ritual, amount- 
ed to humiliation and punishment. Statements about the second phase are 
much more explicit: historians volunteer names of persons deprived of their 
spirits; they mention the type of spirit exorcized, as well as some of a 
medium's paraphernalia that were destroyed. 

Da Afanjakaa contested this point and denied that anybody ever had to pass 
under a bier. Lined up against him are historians of Gaan Boli, Diitabiki, 
several Bilo elders, and two eminent historians: Da Kassiayeki and Da 
Pauwkale. The two last ones are from Godo Olo and Yawsa respectively. 
These villages were not party to the dispute that could have erupted later 
between the Diitabiki and Gaan Boli villages on the one hand, and Puketi on 
the other. The bone of contention might have been the proper conduct of 
Puketi elders, who had ordered people to crawl under the corpse of a 
deceased, and a witch at that. 

Da Asawooko remembered Ma Foida, his mother, telling him about these 
matters. Ma Foida was present at Puketi when the gravediggers carried 
Coba's corpse. She was then a young girl, attracted by the sensational 
events. 

It seems that various techniques were used for exorcism, a treatment with 
ablutions being only one of these. Statements are generally too vague to 
allow us to deal with the subject more thoroughly. 

In view of the evidence we have on large scale disturbances in early, 
eighteenth-century Saramaka society (De Beet and Thoden van Velzen 
1977:105-11), it seems a bit hazardous to make such claims for the Coba 
purges. Yet, we know of no evidence that any of the earlier purges spread 
to other parts of the interior, for instance to the Tapanahoni. But the 
shock waves spreading from Puketi could not be confined to the Tapanahoni 
valley. 

The statements from the Gaan Boli group, mainly Ajawna and Amooikudu, 
clearly reflect the bitter memories of Saka about the untrustworthiness of 
humans and of his 'friends' in particular. 

A number of ‘carry oracles' existed in the Tapanahoni region before 1890. 
Brunetti (1890:207) saw one in operation in the village of Malobi in 1886. 
These oracles, however, did not enjoy national fame and recognition. 

The two Gaan Boli historians, Ajawna and Amooikudu, were most explicit 
about this sequence of events. Their accounts were factual, detailed, and 
contained many statements that could be checked against the opinion of 
others. None of the elements of this 'traumatic journey' sequence was ever 
seriously challenged. In April 1978, one of us visited Godo Olo to check the 
statement that Saka visited all three Godo Olo villages (Saniki, Fisiti, and 
Pikin Kondee) to probe the extent of support for the Coba investigations. 
The information gathered at Godo Olo endorsed the view of the Gaan Boli 
historians. Saka stopped at all three main boat landings, spoke to several 
elders (mentioned by name, Father Anono being one of them), and in vain 
attempted to persuade them to disregard the injunctions coming from Puketi. 
Kersten (MBB 1896:195), a missionary who visited the Tapanahoni in 1895, 
noted that the names of Gaan Gadu and Gaan Obia were used by Saka as 
synonyms, Gaan Obia is a name that suggests to Ndjukas the superior 
magical weapons employed in the days of the war of independence. This 
seems to be the case for Saramakas (Price 1975:43) and Matawais (De Beet 
and Sterman 1981:246) as well. We have not come across the name Tata Ede 
(another synonym for Gaan Gadu) in published sources, but the name is 
frequently mentioned in oral traditions. 

For those unfamiliar with Ndjuka religion, the scene must appear a crude 
mixture of burlesque and quackery. Yet, for an intelligent man like Saka, 
and for other Ndjukas who came to hear about it, it had none of these 
qualities. The historian Da Ajawna, for example, who was the first to relate 
this account to one of us, asked several times whether the powers of the 
obia impressed us. Only a few moments earlier the same Ajawna had ex— 
plained in great detail how Saka had prepared the occasion by hiding the 
bottle himself. For this informant, there was no contradiction, let alone 
swindle. 
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Two remarks about the normative background of this divination could be 
relevant here. In the first place, Saka believed strongly in the powers of 
the Gaan Gadu obia, but he faced the problem of having to convince Oseisie 
quickly. With the consequences of the Puketi enquiries becoming clearer 
everyday, Saka was a man in a hurry. He had no time to wait for the 
wavering Oseisie to be persuaded by ‘ordinary’ supernatural proof; that is 
the evidence an oracle provides of its efficacy when pronouncing on the 
causes of affliction and adversity, and above all by the testimony of 
patients who have regained their health, Each day counted and Saka there- 
fore intended to speed things up. 

Second, and equally important, Saka had asked Oseisie to take the front 
position in the carrying of paddle and bundle. The front bearer is the one 
generally held responsible for proper divination. If fraud takes place, and 
Ndjukas hold that some bearers occasionally resort to it, then the front 
bearer is nearly always faulted. Saka considered the test to be additional 
proof of the obia's worth, as it is believed that the forces emanating from 
the bundle press most strongly on the front bearer. Saka probably felt that 
he had eliminated unnecessary risks by hiding the bottle himself. This was 
also the best way to know whether Oseisie was interpreting the obia's 
directives correctly. If Oseisie had attempted to distort the divination, Saka 
would have known because of the advantage he enjoyed. Carrying the hind 
part of the paddle (with tabernacle) gave him a good position to observe 
what Oseisie was doing. 

Several reasons may be mentioned for this profusion of names. The Gaan 
Gadu Cult, as we have seen, was the merger of at least three constituent 
cults. By continuing to use these names, Gaan Gadu's priests intended to 
draw on the goodwill and reputation that priests of earlier days had earned 
for each of these cults separately. Furthermore, by inventing new names, 
older, more awesome and sacrosanct names were shielded from the wear- 
and-tear of daily usage: Gaan Gadu, but better still Bigi Gadu, Tata Ede 
or Da Lebi Koosi (The Father who is wearing red clothes) were names for 
ordinary use; Gwangwela and Sweli were the deity's sacred names. 

On several occasions, we have asked ourselves the question whether we 
were perhaps exaggerating the significance of the Puketi enquiries. During 
March and April 1978, a Great Council was held at Puketi which curbed the 
power of prophet Akalali, leader of the Na Ogii movement (Chapter XIII). 
Commented Da Asawooko, one of the best of the Misidyan historians: 'This 
meeting is important to us today, but Coba Puu Sani was of even greater 
significance for our grandfathers and grandmothers'. Most contemporaries, 
whether Ndjukas or Europeans, would have agreed. The missionaries were 
fully convinced that an upheaval of the old order had taken place (Kersten 
1896:185; Schaerf 1892:520-1; Schneider 1893:64; Spalburg 1979:33) but 
they had little idea about its cause nor about the direction this religious 
revolution was likely to take. An indirect corroboration of the Puketi 
enquiries’ significance comes from the religious leader of the 1970s, Akalali. 
When asked about Coba's death and its aftermath, Akalali claimed that 'his' 
deity (Na Ogii) rather than Sweli 'mounted' Coba. This clearly indicates 
that clans such as the Pataa and the Pinasi, the main supporters of the Na 
Ogii cult - and according to Ndjuka historiography determined opponents of 
the Gaan Gadu cult as long as anyone can remember - saw the occasion as 
important enough to claim a crucial role for their own clan deity. 

The chronology of the Puketi enquiries is not easy to establish. However, 
we may indicate both a 'bottom line' and ‘a ceiling’ between which the death 
of Coba and subsequent events have to be placed. As for 'the ceiling’, the 
events related could not have happened after the middle of 1891. 
Carpenters from Paramaribo, building the mission post at Wanhatti on the 
Cottica River, witnessed the extraordinary meeting when 300 Ndjukas from 
the area swore allegiance to Gaan Gadu. There is little doubt that this 
solemn occasion was linked to the Puketi enquiries because a purge took 
place as well: amulets and other vessels of obia were destroyed. Moreover, 
an article in the missionary journal 'Berichten uit de Heiden-Wereld' 
(1892:139-44) also mentions the new criteria propagated by the religious 
leaders: norms of a prescriptive nature and with a puritanical tilt. Un- 
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doubtedly , the carpenters had witnessed the arrival of the Gaan Gadu cult 
in the coastal region. The somewhat distorted communication of Schaerf 
(1892:520-1) is obviously based on the carpenters’ account. Schaerf's 
summary is worth quoting. 'Last year some three hundred heathens came 
together near our new station Wanhatti [near Walimbomofu], to hold a great 
festival which lasted for several days. They actually threw away their idols 
and obeahs and took oaths of fidelity to "Sweli". By request of Gr. [Gaan- 
man] Oseisie captain Brokohamaka concluded this festival, and to show that 
he was in earnest, he publicly put to death a man who had beaten his 
wife.' The last part of his communication was thrown in for dramatic effect, 
ios EBB OPS Another source (BHW 1892) mentions a flogging of the 'wife 
ater’. 
The same communication (BHW 1892) also refers to similar events in the 
Sara region. A missionary visiting Kofikampu in 1892 was informed about 
the fact that in the preceding year orders had been received to conduct an 
iconoclastic purge. The sender of these directives was Chief Oseisie. The 
orders, it was said, were binding on all Ndjukas, and involved the whole- 
sale destruction of obia. This article in the 'Berichten' is the first 
published account confirming the operations of the new cult. All other 
communications we know of provide information about the Gaan Gadu move- 
ment in 1892 or later. Only the diaries of Albitrouw (1978, 1979) which 
mention the purges at Sofibuka (Suriname River), have an earlier reference 
to events taking place at the end of 1891. 
For the ‘bottom line’, we rely on repeated and explicit statements of all 
consulted Ndjuka historians that the palavers following the Coba enquiries 
took place after Oseisie's inauguration as Chief of the Ndjukas, and after 
the colonial authorities recognized Saka as headman (captain). This is 
supported by Morssink (1934) who collected information among an earlier 
generation. A fact that both Morssink and ourselves recorded was the 
remark by informants that both Saka and Oseisie were dressed in the 
uniform given them by the colonial Government, when they attended the 
great convocations that crowned Puketi. Oseisie had taken up office in 
1884, but not until October 1888 could the colonial administration inaugurate 
him. It seems likely that Oseisie received his uniform during that first visit 
to Paramaribo as Paramount Chief. In 1888, after the ceremony was com- 
pleted in the Governor's office, neither Oseisie nor Saka appeared in a 
hurry to return to the Tapanahoni. That, by itself, suggests that nothing 
extraordinary was taking place in their home area. One of the reasons for 
the colonial Government to offer Oseisie and his large following free trans- 
port by ship back to Albina - on the first stage of their return trip, at the 
end of 1888 - was to get these guests off the Government expense account. 
Upon his arrival in Albina at the mouth of the Marowijne River, Oseisie 
again demonstrated no great eagerness to return to the Tapanahoni. In 
January 1889, he was still in Albina, this time pressing charges against 
some Saramaka boatmen who had aroused his displeasure (LA 252, January 
14, 1889). Corroborating evidence comes from Gliickler (1888) who, when he 
visiting the Christian community in the Sara region, spoke to Ndjukas who 
had just returned from the Tapanahoni where they had met with Chief 
Oseisie, clearly before the second half of 1888 when Oseisie had left for the 
coast. Glickler's source mentions nothing unusual at all. 
In view of the fact that the Coba enquiries by themselves took several 
months to complete, considering also the time involved to convene the Great 
Council meetings at Puketi and Diitabiki that marked the beginning of the 
Gaan Gadu cult, and allowing for the considerable time required for sending 
delegations to the Cottica River, it seems likely that Coba died in 1890. 
Most of the second part of that year, or early 1891, must have been taken 
up by the enquiries, purges, Saka's manoeuvres, the ensuing palavers, and 
the final convocation that sealed the beginning of the cult. Then, in 1891, 
the Gaan Gadu movement spread through the hinterland with the force of an 
explosion. 
It is opportune to compare our conjectures with those of contemporaries. 
Kersten (MBB 1896:190), on the basis of information provided to him by 
Chief Oseisie in 1895, indicated 1887 or 1888 as the year in which the Gaan 
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Gadu cult was born. The last year appears unlikely as Oseisie happened to 
be in Paramaribo or in Ndjuka settlements on the coast for most of the 
year. Gliickler's report (vide supra) seems to contradict the year 1887. It 
is also not very likely that if the Puketi enquiries had ‘occurred in 1887, 
Oseisie would have taken six months' leave from the Tapanahoni in 1888. 
Van Panhuys (1908:38) mentions 1890 as the year the Gaan Gadu worship 
was instituted, Both Schneider (1893:64) and Steinberg (1933:267) refer to 
1891 as the decisive year. In 1964 we visited Steinberg to ask him what the 
empirical basis for his statement was; unfortunately he no longer had the 
notebooks which contained that information. W.F. van Lier (1919:49), 
writing about the second phase of the establishment of the Gaan Gadu cult 
- Saka founding the village of Gaan Boli - places that move in the year 
1891, 

The message Oseisie received was: Gaan Gadu de kali en wantem (Gaan 
Gadu summoned him [Oseisie] to appear before Him at once). 

W.F. van Lier (1919:54) mentions September 1902 as the date for the 
reconciliation feast, referring to the testimony of the surveyor Samson, an 
eyewitness to the scene. From Polak (1908:244), however, we know that 
Samson visited Diitabiki in September 1903. 

As we have argued, it is far from easy to place the Coba enquiries in time. 
It is harder yet to be exact about the year of the Aguda enquiries. The 
last ones were of lesser significance, restricted to the Bilo region, and not 
connected with the rise of a new cult. But, fortunately, a few consider- 
ations can help us find an approximate date. First, Aguda died after Coba; 
such at least is the conviction of all historians consulted, and their claim is 
made persuasive by the fact that Saka had already moved to Gaan Boli 
(founded in 1891) and that the high priest was fiercely opposing any 
screening of suspects by Keementi's gravediggers, arguing that the Ndjukas 
already possessed an adequate answer to all such problems: his Gaan Gadu 
oracle. This meant that the Aguda enquiries occurred after 1891. For a 
'ceiling' we bring forward the following considerations. Although the Aguda 
enquiries could have happened any time during the period when Saka was 
high priest of the Gaan Gadu cult (1891-1915), a date closer to 1891 is more 
likely. After 1905, new religious developments which had the Saramaka 
prophet Akule as their instigator drew attention to the Sara region and 
coastal regions. A few years later, in 1908 probably, Saka personally took 
responsibility for the renaissance of spirit medium cults by launching Da 
Tebu as an important new deity, strongly associated with the Papa Gadu 
spirit medium cult. From 1905 at the latest, the tide had swung back from 
monolatry to polytheism. It appears by then the time had long since passed 
for an iconoclastic purge aimed at undermining ‘traditional’ religion. Hence 
an early date seems more likely: after 1891 but before 1905. We suggest the 
Keementi purges occurred even before 1901-1902 when Oseisie had his most 
serious conflict with Saka. The whole of the Opu area was kept from 
participating at Keementi, such unanimity was only possible at a time when 
the dual leadership was not split. Our suggestion is that the Keementi 
purges took place during the 1890s, when people still considered such 
drastic responses to a witch mania as satisfactory. 

It is remarkable how selective historical memory is. None of the Opu histo- 
rians knew about the Keementi purges, with the exception of Da Gwenti and 
Afanjakaa. Although both of them are members of Puketi's Red Lineage, 
they had lived at Keementi for long periods during their youths, and are 
sons of Pankuku. 

Da Amooitee means literally: 'Father who is very beautiful’. During the 
1920s, after Ma Fiida's death, the spirit possessed Ma Salen of Pikin Kondee 
(Godo Olo), She was a Dju, not a Misidyan as Fiida was. Powers of clair- 
voyance were also attributed to Ma Salen: it was alleged she knew about 
events in other villages before any message could have reached her. 
Another medium of Da Amooitee was male: he was Da Gagu of Fiida's lineage 
at Pikin Kondee near Diitabiki. No great exploits of Gagu in the fields of 
spirit mediumship are recalled today. He was a respected elder whose advice 
was listened to during the palavers at Diitabiki. Salen pressed Fiida's foot 
steps after 1910. Gagu's mediumship probably occurred during the 1920s. 
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During the 1950s and early 1960s, Sa Kabugu, Gagu's daughter, claimed 
possession by an ‘ordinary! Gaan Gadu gadu. 

None of the historians who discussed Fiida's career with us had any doubt 
about the legitimacy of Fiida's claims to be a medium of the Da Amooitee 
spirit. And certainly the stature of the Gaan Gadu oracle was never 
challenged. And yet, in the background lingers the faintest hint of a 
tongue-in-cheek statement when these sources discuss the convenience of 
having Ma Fiida utter oracular pronouncements, instead of going through 
‘the arduous and time-consuming routine’ of divination by ‘carry oracle’. 
What they were telling us was that one cannot always expect divination to 
be pure and simple Godspeak; moments will occur when human frailties are 
bound to influence, if not actually distort, divine communication. But, they 
seemed to imply, one should not be unduly disturbed by each and every 
attempt to short-circuit divination. Some can be trusted to act in the 
interests of mankind: why not allow them a little leeway? 

During conversations on religious topics informants often show themselves to 
be aware of the (Outsider's) interlocutor's point of view. Two Bilo 
historians, Da Pantea of Tabiki and Da Mato of Benanu, added as a prelimi- 
nary to their account on Fiida's doings: 'For you bakaa [Outsider], this 
must sound unbelievable, but trust us, these things happen [...]'. 

This account was first published in 1983 (Thoden van Velzen and Van 
Wetering 1983). 

One Bilo historian, Da Mato (Benanu village), expressed himself fairly 
clearly on this subject: 'It was Ma Fiida who leaked classified information to 
Oseisie and that brought about her downfall!'. 

Da Amooikudu, Saka's foster son, expressed his contempt of Fiida’s sexual 
antics most strongly. 'Why did she have to do this? She was born a woman, 
she should have stayed one. But she chose to throw her life away, to 
debase herself.' These probably were the sentiments of Saka's inner circle 
at the time when the scandal broke. But they managed to keep the lid on it 
rather successfully: even today none of the Bilo historians we spoke to, 
knew anything about it. Fiida died well before Saka did (December 1914), 
informants stress. She fell from grace a few years before her death. This 
certainly must have been before 1908, when the climbing of Tebu took 
place. Had she still belonged to Saka's retinue, her participation would 
have been carefully recorded. 

Communiqués about dignitaries, and Ma Fiida counted as one, are most 
discreet. After a Gaanman's death, little is being given away about the case 
(or, more often, 'causes') of his death. The secrecy in this case will sur- 
prise few people. 

Da Jangaman Velanti was the father of Da Akontu Velanti, Paramount Chief 
from 1951 until 1964. He will play a role in our account of Dominiki's time 
(Chapter X). 

During the 1960s, we witnessed several inquests held at Diitabiki for Gaan 
Boli's deceased. What transpired was that Gaan Boli's gravediggers, on 
their own, had ‘carried the corpse' in their own village. They might have 
had their own reasons for interrogating the ghost in private, one of these 
being that they did not wish their Diitabiki colleagues to spring an un- 
pleasant surprise on them. The 'official' inquest remained the prerogative of 
Diitabiki's elders. They seldom failed to inquire with their Gaan Boli 
colleagues whether their interpretation of the cause of death was 'correct', 
Additionally, the Gaan Boli gravediggers were always invited to participate 
in at least one stint of 'carrying the corpse’. 

Information of an ‘intimate character' - strife in the lineage, for example - 
is never fully divulged, not even to the dignitaries present. One does not 
vent a ‘house story' (osu toli; the kin group's skeleton in the cupboard) all 
that easily in public. 

Spalburg (1979) lived in Diitabiki for the better part of the four years from 
1896 to 1900. In his discussion of the phenomenon of spirit mediumship, 
Spalburg confines himself to references to the Kumanti cult and to seizure 
by such spirits. It seems likely that during those years Kumanti was the 
only type of spirit mediumship he encountered. 
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CHAPTER V 
1 Estimated by Sterman (1979:11). 
2 The basic sources on the Anake cult are Zuch (1904); Bechler (1906); 


Junker (1940); Koorndijk (1953); Voorhoeve and Van Renselaar (1962); 
Sterman (1978, 1979); and the Albitrouw diaries (1978, 1979). In addition, 
the following communications in the 'Missionsblatt' (MBB) are relevant: 1894: 
74,77,354; 1898:125; 1899:182-4; 1902:205; 1903:13-8; 1904:247-57. 

Tebini was a Saramaka historian of fame. 'As a historian of First-Time, he 
has no peer on the Upper River, and probably nowhere in Saramaka’ (R. 
Price 1983:37). Price refers to the period preceding the Peace Treaty of 
1762, but we deduce from Price's assessment of Tebini that this historian 
enjoyed a good overall reputation as well. According to this Tebini, the 
Gaan Tata shrine keepers at Dangogo one day received a message from the 
Tapanahoni with the communication that a new ‘carry oracle’ and other 
powerful obeah were in Saka's possession. We received this information from 
Tebini through the kind offices of Michel Aboikoni, son of Chief Aboikoni of 
the Saramakas, Unfortunately, no date can be attached to this message from 
the Tapanahoni. 

As hypothesized earlier, the Gaan Tata or Sweli shrines in Saramaka 
territory in the early 1890s were in all likelihood the results of Saka's 
earlier endeavours to export a Ndjuka anti-witchcraft cult to his (Saka's) 
Saramaka ‘business’ associates. In 1891, after emissaries of the new cult 
travelled to various places outside of their Tapanahoni stronghold, the 
custodians of those older Gaan Tata shrines began to adapt to the new 
situation. Some followed instructions from the Tapanahoni (Albitrouw 
1979:29), others were eager to expand their shrines with some new ritual 
innovations, or with supplementary obia. This was a time-consuming process 
that was far from completed a generation later (Junker 1923). 

Most accounts of the Anake movement, for instance an article by De Beet 
and Thoden van Velzen (1977:100-1), display this ‘pristine’ version of 
events at Sofibuka. Albitrouw (1978) is probably the only exception: he was 
a contemporary who knew about the events that preceded the inquest of the 
headman's ghost. 

Later developments, in particular the founding of Fuutunaakaba in 1895, 
where only the most devoted followers of Anake were allowed to take up 
residence, must have robbed the movement of its spontaneous character in 
the eyes of contemporaries. From then on, the 'New Jerusalem' became a 
‘construction’, a deliberate attempt at achieving greater control over a 
following. Although most of Fuutunaakaba's inhabitants probably were 
related to Anake through ties of marriage and kinship, in most other 
respects the community resembled a sect. It demonstrated a high degree of 
separation from surrounding Saramaka society; they were innovative when 
compared to their social environment. Both leadership and membership were 
contingent upon individual qualification. (On the concept of 'sect', see 
Warner 1964:624-5.) 

Bechler, Vouillaire, and Zuch were the European missionaries Anake was 
most in contact with. The Anake movement is very worthy of our interest 
because there exists an almost uninterrupted report on this cult going back 
to early 1892, and ending with Anake's death in 1949. Also available are a 
few communications on Anake's successors and their abortive attempts to get 
the movement going again. We have information on two of these successors: 
both were matrilineal kinsmen of Anake. One claimed to be possessed by the 
‘Man vu tru tru' (Real Man) spirit; the other by the 'Yeye fu Waarheid' 
(Spirit of Truth). They achieved some fame with their prophesies in the 
fifties (ZZG 315, 319, 325 and 'Jaarverslag' 1957). The 'Yeye fu Waarheid' 
prophesized the end of time. When his group of followers experienced 
nothing extraordinary on 'the day of reckoning’, it fell apart. The medium 
was given a 'sleeping cure’ in a mission hospital (ZGG 315; Bosland Zending 
1958), and then disappeared from the scene. We have found no further 
information about Anake's successors. 

Of great value are Albitrouw's eyewitness reports (1978, 1979). Albitrouw, 
a missionary of Ndjuka extraction, never fell victim to Anake's deceptions. 
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By frequent visiting with Anake's group at Sofibuka, and after 1895 at 
Futunaakaba, and by extending hospitality to defectors from Anake's camp, 
Albitrouw got to know what went on behind the scenes. Of all those who 
wrote on Anake and his cult, Albitrouw was alone in understanding the 
mechanisms of small-scale despotism, another reason for quoting his diaries 
extensively. In many ways Anake was Albitrouw's rival. Reading the 
diaries, one repeatedly comes across expressions of revulsion and, somewhat 
more concealed, of admiration. 

The relationship between Anake and the Christian missions was complex, A 
thorough account is to be found in two contributions by Sterman (1978, 
1979), What struck us when reading the writings of contemporaries is that 
each time a somewhat different Anake is presented to the public. The Anake 
of Morssink (1934), a Roman Catholic missionary, hardly resembles the 
picture drawn by Moravian missionaries, which again was not similar to the 
image presented by Government officials such as Junker (1940). We should 
bear in mind that Anake was far from being devoid of political instincts, as 
Albitrouw (1978:28) has forcefully pointed out. Anake seems to have had a 
knack for ‘impression management’: he knew how to cultivate different 
images for different audiences. To offer one example: in 1902, Anake 
claimed that his 'Holy Spirit' had denounced all deities of his Saramaka 
countrymen as frauds and fakes, which advanced neither good nor useful 
causes. He asserted that he had ordered that all their shrines be dumped 
into the river. Bechler (1906:65), his Moravian interlocutor, faithfully 
recorded that the demolishment of all these shrines was 'the beginning of a 
great movement, certainly when Anake suited the action to the word’. 
Anake probably thought that such a claim of having destroyed the pagan 
idols might convince Bechler of the authenticity of his spirit or, at the 
very least, of having performed useful preparatory work for Christian 
missions. Yet we know from Albitrouw (1979) that Gaan Gadu's priests 
(most likely those from the Tapanahoni or else their representatives from 
the Sara Creek) had ordered these iconoclastic purges, and that Anake 
merely continued the work began by his rivals. Anake, while posing as the 
great medium who had accomplished what Christianity had striven for in 
vain for 150 years, kept scrupulously to the instructions from the Tapana- 
honi, turning the upheaval among Middle River Saramakas into a replica of 
the Coba purges. (His only but crucial deviation from Ndjuka's purges was 
the assault on the Gaan Gadu obeahs.) Take, for instance, this passage 
from Albitrouw: 'To all neighbouring villages he [Anake] sent people to 
collect obeahs that kill humans, and he ordered these to be thrown into the 
river. But those deities that help people, that guard them when they are 
sick, and those that can assist in fighting the Whites, those are to be kept’ 
(Albitrouw 1978:35). Thus Anake, just like Saka and Oseisie one or two 
years earlier, had no ambition to sever all ties between his cult and the 
priests and shrine keepers of traditional religion. Like his Ndjuka 
colleagues, he selected a few categories of spirits for elimination, letting 
the others continue with their work. Anake endeavoured to cultivate the 
image of the iconoclast with Christians, and turned reticent when Govern- 
ment officials like Junker (1940) probed his Saramaka religious convictions, 
past or present. For a period, Anake had considerable success with the 
Moravians. In 1902, missionary Zuch baptized him (Kent 1979:8). 

Through the kind offices of Mr Michael Aboikoni, son of Paramount Chief 
Aboikoni of the Saramakas. 

We are indebted to Michael Aboikoni for this information. Aboikoni was 
present at several rites venerating the ancestors in the Upper River area in 
the 1960s. He noticed that Anake's name figured prominently among those 
ancestors which were mentioned in prayers. From our colleague, Richard 
Price, leading authority on the anthropology of the Saramaka Maroons, we 
received information about Anake's stature in Christian villages of the 
‘Middle River'. Headman Gome of the village of Tutubuka (New Aurora) 
cited him occasionally as a great authority on early Saramaka history. Gome 
styled Anake as 'Great Teacher’ (Gaan Mésité). Anake allegedly possessed a 
pook with the whole of Saramaka history in it. But it had been destroyed 
since, by a sister's son to whom it had been given, asserted Gome. Head- 
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man Gome is a Christian of the Awana clan. 

Most of this material is taken from Albitrouw (1978). The remarks on 
Anake's gowns are on p.34; his preaching and hand palm reading on pp.50, 
60. His teaching in 'German' is to be found on pp.34 and 50. Albitrouw's 
other diary (1979) reports extensively on despotic or simply aggressive 
leanings of Anake; on public confessions (pp.72-3); on the violation of 
incest taboos (p.74); on the boycot of Anake's kinsman nicknamed 'Deporté!' 
(p.75); on Anake's claim to have killed six people (p.76); and on Anake 
taking the wife of a kinsman for himself (p.72). 

See note 5. From the account of the missionaries it seems that neither of 
the two new mediums managed to convince people of the significance, and 
perhaps not even - in the long run - of the authenticity, of their medium- 
ship. 

We were inspired by Susan Sontag's (1982:205-33) 'The pornographic 
imagination'. Particularly by passages where she compares the 'perfect 
submissiveness' of a pornographic heroine with the extinction of self, as 
required from the Jesuit novice or Zen pupil. She also demonstrates 
persuasively how religious and sexual metaphors are exchangeable without 
much effort. At other places her charting of the pornographic imagination 
was incomprehensible to us. 


CHAPTER VI 


Junker (1932-33) used the term 'a state within the state’ to describe the 
marked autonomy of Maroon tribes in the colonial state. 

Governor Van Asch van Wijck invited Chief Oseisie and Chief Akrosoe to his 
birthday party, August 29, 1892. The Governor specifically asked the two 
Chiefs to persuade their tribesmen to work in even greater number in the 
gold industry of Suriname. The Saramaka Chief Akrosoe discussed possible 
actions with the Governor, while Oseisie argued that Saramaka participation 
in the gold industry in the borderland with French Guiana should be 
reduced. Nothing came of these plans (ARA, former collection 'Koloniaal 
Archief Schaarsbergen', letter of Governor van Asch van Wijck to Minister 
of Colonies, September 6, 1892). 

ARA OVH 21/11, letters of Government official at Albina to Governor 
Tonckens October 3, 1888 and October 24, 1888. See also LA 1157/54, letter 
of Governor to Ministery of Colonies February 22, 1889. 

The official correspondence between officials working in the colony, and 
between Governor and Ministery of Colonies abound with statements reflect- 
ing this useful and opportune partnership. 

Naturally enough, to do nothing is easier than to intervene in a market that 
is ruled by conditions that can only be partially influenced. It should also 
be noted that, from approximately 1924 onwards, Government officials have 
repeatedly exerted themselves to freeze tariffs at the level of six guilders a 
barrel, which gave rise to considerable irritation on the part of the gold 
companies. 

The Governor at times cautioned his subordinates against pressing Maroon 
headmen in matters of religion or protocol (ARA OVH 21/12, LAN 8976, 
letter of Governor to DC of Marowijne December 16, 1896). Only when the 
economic interests of the colony were in jeopardy, the civil servants could 
act with the knowledge of being supported by their superiors. 

We are following R. Price (1976:4) in the use of the term 'tribe' for those 
social groupings that are characterized by a combination of segmentary 
organization, territorial control, and the strong interpenetration of 
principles of kinship and locality with economic, political, and religious life. 
Hurault (1961:10), who conducted ethnographic field work among the Aluku 
and paid several visits to other groups in the Marowijne basin, is of the 
opinion that the customs and languages of Ndjukas, Paramakas, and Alukus 
are almost identical. Richard Price (1976:4) distinguishes between Sara- 
makas, Matawais, and Kwinti on the one hand, and Njdukas, Alukus, and 
Paramakas on the other. According to the latter these two categories 
mutually display considerable cultural variations. See also Sally Price 
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(1984:xii). We would agree with Hurault and the Price's. 

As far as we know the most reliable data are provided by the statistical 
service of the French Department of Colonies (Statistiques 1900-17). In 
1908, to take one example, almost 70 per cent of all concessionaries worked 
in the Mana and Marowijne basins. In 1909, 66 per cent of the concession- 
aries laboured in the Mana region, producing more than 60 per cent of 
French Guiana's gold. 

Brunetti (1890:239) mentions the presence of Maroon river transporters on 
the Mana in 1886, Bureau (1936:96) estimates that the need for Maroon boat 
men on the Mana arose in 1880, coinciding with the first discoveries of gold 
deposits along the middle section of that river. Such an early date for the 
beginnings of Maroon involvement in the gold industry of the Mana is 
corroborated by archival information presented by R. Price (1975:66). 
Jolivet (1968:20) mentions the presence of Saramaka on the Approuague 
River in 1897; the author indicates approximately the same time period for 
the Oyapock River, 

Evidence of food shortage in Saramaka territory during this century 
abounds in official documents, Government correspondence, and missionary 
reports from about 1918 onwards. See for 1918, Staal (1922-23:43); for 
1919, MM (February 1919; 1922); for 1922, KV 1923, Junker (1932-33:322) 
and GR (January 22, 1923); for 1924, GR LA-1101, April 5, 1924; for 1926, 
MBB (1926:177); for 1928, OS 127; for 1929, OS 127. 

For the Sara Creek Ndjukas, see the Annual Report of the Congregation of 
Moravian Brethren for the year 1912, kept at ZZG. For the Tapanahoni, 
evidence of famines appears in Spalburg's letter to the DC of Marowijne, 
July 15, 1899 (MTB 1899:35 and MTB 1900:360). For the Cottica region, see 
MTB (1896:72). This source refers to the years 1895 and 1896. For the 
year 1908 see Helstone (1908). 

K6ébben (1979:167) estimates that at least ten to twelve people are needed to 
drag a tree trunk to the river. But he also indicates that a team of sixty 
persons is sometimes involved. 

This seems to be the same type of inner conflict as described by Thomas 
(1970:67) for parts of seventeenth-century England, where the self- 
aggrandizement of thriving entrepreneurs clashed with the values of 
charity. In the English case, too, witchcraft accusations served to legitimize 
egoism. 

Thomas (1970:67) explains this as follows: 'The tensions that produced 
witchcraft allegations were thus those generated by a society which no 
longer held a clear view as to how its dependent members should be treat- 
ed; they reflected the ethical conflict between the twin and opposing doc- 
trines that those who did not work should not eat, and that it was blessed 
for the rich to support the poor'. 

For the Suriname River, see Albitrouw (1979:29); for the Saramacca, see 
NRB (1892:574); for the Cottica, see BHW (1892:139-44). 

The strategic elaboration is - following Foucault - a number of largely 
unforeseen but linked developments of the apparatus, and the social conse- 
quences that ensue from it. Measures of detention were considered rational 
and efficient methods to combat criminality. An unforeseen effect of this 
series of measures was the creation of a delinquent milieu. Foucault 
(1980:195-6) asserts: 'The prison operated as a process of filtering, con- 
centrating, professionalising and circumscribing a criminal milieu'. 

Such theological notions smack of Christianity. Although very few mission- 
aries visited the Tapanahoni during the nineteenth century, Ndjukas were 
well acquainted with Christian ideas. One should be careful, however, to 
attribute ‘self-examination’ and related ideas to the teachings of mission- 
aries. Acculturation is a much more complex process than the mere 
exchange of ideas or borrowing of cultural notions. We feel equally little 
inclined to ascribe the notion of Gaan Gadu as a divine disciplinarian to the 
proselytizing of missionaries. In 1890 these concepts were crucial to a new 
generation of boat owners who longed to have a better understanding of the 
world. After 1905, when much of Gaan Gadu's lustre and meaning 
seem to have disappeared, many Ndjukas turned to the antinomian cult of 
Na Ogii, rejecting the predominance of moral ideas and ridiculing the 
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teachings of Gaan Gadu's priests as hypocrisy. Along with Van der Elst 
(1970:183), we would caution against acceptance of superficial corres- 
pondences between Maroon conceptions of the supernatural and 
Judeo-Christian theology as proof of syncretic origin. Ndjuka religion is not 
‘imitation Christianity'. 

As indicated the quote from W.F, van Lier's diaries is printed and trans- 
lated in De Groot (1969:116-7). We have replaced several Sranan words 
(coastal Creole of the beginning of this century) with Ndjuka words. Here, 
this meant only slight changes in spelling. 

Here the translation of the Ndjuka word towee as 'to throw away' is too 
literal. 'Discarded’ would be more appropriate. The gravediggers left the 
body on or near the banks of a creek, and covered it with a few branches. 
They did not actually 'toss' it into the undergrowth. 


CHAPTER VII 


The elders returned to the Cottica in 1908. 

Catsiders called headman Kwaku Asaite 'Bakru'. Bakru (or Bakulu or 
Bakuu) means 'demon' in Ndjuka and Sranan (language of the Creoles of the 
coast). Ndjukas deny that they ever called their headman Bakru. They 
consider this misnomer revealing for the lack of respect on the part of the 
Outsiders towards their people, and see it as a joke in bad taste. 

Zuch (MBB 1904:240-1) visited the Sara Creek in 1903. He reported on 
everything that struck his fancy: gold diggers at work as well as the 
Christian community at Kofi Kampu. Yet, there is not the slightest 
reference to religious turmoil, something that would not have escaped his 
attention. 

The Saramaka historian Tebini mentioned Akule's mediumship of the Amooitee 
spirit to Michel Aboikoni. 

Gaando was Akule's stepson. Gaando was Akule's wife Apoloi's child from an 
earlier marriage. Gaando denied being Akule's foster child (LA, letter of 
DC Cottica and Boven-Commewijne to Government Secretary, November 5, 
1913). The relation between Gaando and Akule is set forth in LA, DC letter 
to the Government Secretary, December 15, 1913. 

LA, letter of DC of Cottica and Boven Commewijne to Government 
Secretary, date uncertain, but most likely it was sent to Paramaribo in 
December 1913, 

Saka's opposition to Akule during the early years of his mediumship is well 
known to both his descendants (Amatali and Amooikudu) and to independent 
observers (Asawooko of Diitabiki). 

We have come across several references to Oseisie's opposition to Akule in 
Government correspondence (see LA, letter of DC to Government Secretary, 
December 15, 1913). Quite outspoken about Oseisie's change of heart is 
Helstone in his annual report on the congregation at Wan Hati on the 
Cottica for the year 1909 (Helstone 1908-14). 

As usual it is hard to establish a chronology for events which were not 
recorded in writing. What we know for certain is that Akule arrived on the 
Cottica June 24, 1910 (LA, letter of DC to Government Secretary, December 
15, 1913). Immediately upon his arrival Akule sent for Gaando, his stepson 
and foster child. After Akule was evicted from the Cottica in November 
1910, Gaando gained a place as medium of Na Ogii. It seems unlikely that 
someone younger than 25 years could have occupied that prestigious 
position. Gaando was accepted as a foster child after Akule arrived in the 
Sara Creek region; Gaando was then six years of age (LA, letter of DC of 
Cottica and Boven-Commewijne to Government Secretary, December 15, 
1913). Hence our conviction that Akule must have arrived in the Sara Creek 
area before 1900. 

Akule left the area, we surmise, before 1908. We base our conclusion on a 
number of facts. Zuch, a missionary visiting Kofi Kampu in 1903 (MBB 
1904:220) mentions the presence of gold-diggers in the Sara region, but 
there is no reference to any unusual religious activity among 'the 
heathens'. In view of the fact that Zuch showed great interest in any 
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surviving pagan superstitions, it seems hardly possible that Akule by that 
time would have succeeded in establishing his powerful position. Akule lived 
at Maipa Ondo, which is a village quarter of Kofi Kampu. Too much pump 
and circumstance accompanied Akule's career as medium of Na Ogii to remain 
unnoticed. The beginning of Akule's career can therefore be safely put at a 
date after 1903, 

To our knowledge no Moravian missionary was permanently stationed at Kofi 
Kampu during the first years of the century. The first in a long series of 
(new) resident missionaries/teachers was Bergwijn. He arrived at Kofi 
Kampu in 1908. Bergwijn (1908-12) reported quite extensively on ‘pagan 
practices', but again no mention is made of Akule. Our guess is that Akule 
dominated religious life in the Sara Creek region around 1905. Such a date 
tallies with Helstone's remark that emissaries were sent to Akule on the 
Suriname River in 1905. Helstone probably meant the village of Kofi Kampu 
which was quite near the confluence of Sara Creek and Suriname River. 
Helstone took great interest in the events surrounding Akule; his manu- 
script (1912) was put together with caution and, it appears, after much 
reflection. Helstone's time sequence should therefore taken as fairly 
accurate. 

We are indebted to our colleague J.M. van der Linde, for providing us with 
Helstone's important manuscript 'Herleving van een Aucaansche Wonderman 
als de Oppergodheid' (Resurrection of an Aucan Superman as Supreme 
Deity). This is by far the single most important source on the origins of 
the early history of the Na Ogii movement. Helstone’s writings are as 
important for this movement as Albitrouw's are for Anake's cult. 

An attitude also adopted by Anake and Akule's successors. 

See Chapters X and XI on the Suudati cult. 

LA, letters exchanged between the DC of Cottica en Boven-Commewijne and 
the Government Secretary in Paramaribo during the second half of 1913. 

See note 12. Chief Oseisie no longer saw Akule as someone he could use 
against Saka, but as an independent political actor who could jeopardize the 
position of the Gaan Gadu cult. 


CHAPTER VIII 


a 


Pakosie names the Aluku commander who fell upon the Ndjukas at Puketi 
‘Boni’. In reality the raid was under the leadership of Boni's son, Agosu 
(Hoogbergen 1985:339-48). The writer of the oral history account is 
Pakosie, a Pinasi; his main source of information was his father, also called 
Pakosie, of the Misidyan clan. 

We are indebted to our colleague J.M. van der Linde who generously 
provided us with Helstone's manuscript titled 'Herleving van een Aucaansche 
Wonderman als de Oppergodheid’'. 

Information obtained from Michel Aboikoni, son of the present Saramaka 
Paramount Chief. 

The forked stick, the 'a-hala', is an object containing supernatural power, 
or has the potential to contain it. To all irregularly forked or shaped 
branches such powers are easily ascribed. 

Others who have related the same myth with only minor variations are: 
Kalema, Misidyan clan, Diitabiki village; Akalali, Pataa clan, Diitabiki 
village; and Akojo Dauwsi, Pinasi clan, Sanbendumi village. rs 
The meaning of Agosu in Saramaka was given to us by Michel Aboikoni; 
Gaan Gasu is Ampuku Tongo (the language of the Ampuku's), translation 
again by the courtesy of Aboikoni. Gangasu Kosu seems a composite word, 
a fusion of two different terms ('Agosu', and 'Gaan Gasu'). One is reminded 
of the way of which elements in a dream ('the manifest dream') are shaped 
through the process of condensation, whereby two or more words or images 
are merged to make a new one (Freud 1900). 

Akalali, Pataa clan, Njun Kondee village; Akoyoo Dauwsi, Pinasi clan, 
Sanbendumi village; Helstone (1912). 

A 'Dicki' or 'Dicki Pambu' appears in the Government correspondence (ARA 
NWJ 804, no. 502, November 4, 1830; ARA NWJ 807, no. 502, October 26, 
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1830; ARA NWJ 808, no. 61, January 28, 1831; ARA NWJ 808, no. 22a 37, 
January 11, 1833). 

This myth 'Dikii brings an avenging spirit over Moitaki', is a transcription 
from a tape generously provided by Thomas Polimé, son of Da Polimé, 
headman of Moitaki. 

Most of this account was also related to us by Kassiayeki, Dju clan, Fisiti 
village. 

As us have explained in note 9, Chapter VII, we surmise that Akule must 
have arrived in Maipa Ondoo well before 1900 and in the Sara Creek region 
prior to 1890. 

This fragment is almost a word for word translation from Helstone’s manus- 
eript, and corroborated on all important points by Akalali, Na Ogii's medium 
of the 1970s. The version that is current among Tapanahoni Ndjuka 
historians today is less elaborate, but essentially the same. 

Akalali was explicit about this theological point. Saanti Goon Futuboi should 
be considered an emanation of Na Ogii. 


CHAPTER IX 


1 


10 


This nativism and the trusting of one's own inner forces are part of a 
Romantic ‘deep structure’ (Gouldner 1973:323-66). A collective fantasy 
emerged, or was revitalized, in opposition to the alien deity and his foreign 
rules. Gouldner expressed this as follows: 'The Romantics, then, were the 
intellectual shamans that sought to summon the German Geist to find a 
distinctive path to the revitalization of German culture’ (1973:326). To 
paraphrase this passage: Na Ogii was summoned to find a distinctive path 
to the revitalization of Ndjuka culture. 

We refrained from generalizing all Maroons. Saramaka notions about Ampuku 
(or Apuku, in Saramaka), for example, might be different from those 
prevalent in Ndjuka culture. The different status of this spirit pantheon in 
Saramaka culture compared to Ndjuka could be a reason for this variation. 
Ndjukas consider Saramakas as more familiar with Ampuku spirits than they 
themselves are. For many Ndjuka kin groups Ampuku were a late addition 
to the supernatural world. Many of these obia were purchased from Sara- 
makas during the last century, or even later. Such a difference in time and 
manner of assimilation of Ampuku lore could very well be responsible for 
divergencies in religious sentiments concerning this pantheon. 

As Beattie and Middleton (1969:xvii-xxx) have noted, innovation and change 
will always inspire fear. Unconventionality is unsettling, not only because 
routine procedures are viewed critically, and the establishment is 
challenged, but also because it is hard to guess what power will eventually 
take over. Nature is often dangerous and destructive. 

The notion that only in the 'great' or ‘world religions' we discover 
Manichaean distinctions between good and eyil is found, among others, in 
Obeyesekere's work (1966;12,14,17 and 1980). 

On the central place of paradoxes in an Afro-Brazilian religion, see Allard 
Willemier Westra (1987). 

A phenomenon one also encounters in Freud's 'The interpretation of dreams! 
(1900). The dream accounts that are his own usually reveal considerable 
fragmentation and heterogeneity of themes. 

Based on Erikson's ‘Childhood and society' (1950) one might advance that 
young Dikii had little opportunity to clash and identify with father figures, 
or, more in general, with parental authority. How relevant such clashes are 
for character formation is not something we have the competence to make 
judgements about. 

A quote from Gouldner's essay on the Romantics (1973:327) may be helpful: 
'They [the Romantics] portrayed the indecorous as a way of conferring 
reality on an individuality that was to be defined by its departure from, 
rather than its conformity with, social convention'. 

Another leading psychoanalyst who has expounded such views is Fenichel 
(1946, 1955). 

Although references to anality appear at various places throughout Freud's 
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work the best known essays on the subject are ‘Character and anal erotism' 
(1908:168-75); and 'From the history of an infantile neurosis', especially the 
chapter ‘Anal erotism and the castration complex' (1918:72-88). 

‘Pathological’ because achievements insufficiently support such an image. 
Lowen (1983:9-10) offers the reader a valuable summing-up on the 
narcisstic personality: ‘Narcissists, for instance, do not suffer from a 
strict, severe superego. Quite the contrary. They seem to lack what might 
be considered even a normal superego, providing some moral limits to sexual 
and other behavior. Without a sense of limits, they tend to "act out" their 
impulses. There is an absence of self-restraint in their responses to people 
and situations. Nor do they feel bound by custom or fashion, They see 
themselves as free to create their own life-styles, without societal rules. 
[...] The narcissistic predisposition is to depression, a sense of emptiness 
or no feeling, [...].' Elsewhere Lowen (1983:11) asserts that the central 
problem of narcissism is 'the denial of feeling and its relation to a lack of 
limits. What stands out [...] is a tendency to regard limits as unnecessary 
restrictions on the human potential’. 

Collective fantasies, in this respect, are hardly different from dreams. 
Freud (Abraham and Freud 1965:18) was aware of megalomanic tendencies in 
his own dream life. At the same time, his dreams (Freud 1900) also indicate 
the various social and other costs connected with his grandiose fantasies. 
For an analysis of these conflicting tendencies in Freud's specimen dream - 
'The dream of Irma's injection’ - see Thoden van Velzen (1984, 1988). 

1972 was the year of Akalali's successful revolt against the Gaan Gadu 
priesthood in Gaan Boli and Diitabiki. In 1905 Akule first claimed to be 
possessed by Na Ogii. 

See also MBB (1911:79), The German missionary wrote: ‘ihm kommt es nur 
darauf an, selbst vollauf zu leben zu haben’. Translated: ‘for him only one 
thing counts, to enjoy life fully’. 

When we discussed these matters with Akalali in April and July 1978, the 
prophet seemed to anticipate that events might take a wrong turn: 'I will 
just see how the world turns, and then I make my decision. 1 will pull all 
the corrugated iron from my houses and leave. But I am sure I will take a 
couple of people with me from each of the Tapanahoni villages'. In that 
same year, Akalali felt that he was losing public support and he quickly 
planned his retreat from the Tapanahoni, almost as a man who was glad he 
finally could depart. 


CHAPTER X 


This opinion was expressed by a Ndjuka who used to be part of the inner 
circle at the Gaan Gadu oracle. 

Akalali started his public career as a prophet of Na Ogii in 1972 (see 
Chapter XIII). He died in 1983. André Pakosie first announced his medium- 
ship of Na Ogii in 1980. His sphere of influence remained largely restricted 
to Ndjukas of the Cottica region. Pakosie made frequent trips to the Tapa- 
nahoni, but it was only after Akalali's death that he started to act as Na 
Ogii's medium in Tapanahoni villages. 

All spirit languages have an esoteric core of words, only partially known to 
uninitiated, and a complement of words taken from daily language as well as 
Sranan, the language of the coastal Creole and well known among adults. 
Source: Da Papa, grandson of Da Saka; for at least two decades a persona 
non grata for Saka's descendants at Gaan Boli. We interviewed Da Papa in 
Albina in May 1978. In an earlier paper (Thoden van Velzen and Van Wete- 
ring, 1982b) we named Godo Olo as the village where the moon house rebel- 
jion occurred. We were mistaken. The incidents took place at nearby 
Akekuna. 

The institution of menstrual sequestration, and attached taboos, confines 
women to the moon house for the whole of their monthly period, They may 
go to their gardens, but are not allowed to participate in any part of 
village life, not in prayers, funerals, or any other social event. They do 
their own cooking and washing near the moon house, and sleep there as 
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well. During their period, women are considered impure and socially 
non-persons. This institution is a severe handicap to the more prominent 
female mediums; it may even cripple their careers. 

As a group Ampuku are the most untrustworthy of all spirits. While part of 
them is considered beneficial to mankind, even with that section of the 
Ampuku pantheon one has to be extremely careful not to offend them. 
Others are thought of as completely hostile to humans. 

Wensi's grandmother - his mother's mother - was a sister of Dominiki's 
mother. 

The historical facts are somewhat mixed up in this case. The Netherlands 
was not one of the belligerent nations of the First World War. Such fine 
distinctions were lost on many Ndjukas who believe that all Outsiders - and 
Europeans in particular - are ‘one family'. Their wars are seen as family 
squabbles that have gotten out of hand, another indication yet of the 
Bakaa's fundamental aggressiveness. 

Why most Ndjukas and Dutch officials so underestimated Amaketi is not 
entirely clear to us. He was nominated to high office because he held no 
important positions on the staff of Diitabiki's oracle. He was not a tall, 
imposing person such as, for instance, Kanapé. However, Amaketi showed 
himself an astute politician when curbing W.F. van Lier's ambitions and 
above all when he organized the great boat strike of 1921. After they had 
come to know him fairly well, Dutch officials were usually impressed by his 
integrity and leadership qualities. Governor Staal, for example, held a high 
opinion of him (Staal 1921-22). 

De Sanders, the District Commissioner at Albina, was convinced that many 
complaints of the Ndjuka boatmen were justified. An official commission of 
enquiry, investigating the causes of the strike, arrived at more or less the 
same conclusion (Albina Commission of Inquiry 1921-22). 

In March-April 1920, and in April 1921, Dominiki prohibited river traffic for 
days. We know about these decrees from W.F. van Lier's diaries. Van Lier 
had taken up residence in the downstream area, near the villages of Poowi 
and Tyontyon. Even there, a full day by boat from Akekuna, he noticed 
that people obeyed Dominiki's commands. 

The Postholder was a government representative with rather ill-defined 
duties and responsibilities. This is most clearly expressed in the Annual 
Report of the Colonies for 1919, where the budget descriptions for 1920 
include a few passages about the position of the future Postholder. It says 
that it would be difficult to present a well-delineated job description; 
instead the passages enumerate a number of tasks, including that of 
‘educator’ of the Ndjuka people. 

During the nineteenth century, and the beginning of the present one, 
Ndjukas recognized the position of fiscal (fiskali). This conferred prestige 
on the occupant, signifying that his status was higher than that of a 
village chief or kabiten, but lower than a Paramount Chief (Gaanman). When 
asked to explain what his functions were, Ndjukas knew no better than to 
respond: 'But you have a fiscal in your country as well, you know then 
what such an official does!' (Cateau van Rosevelt and Van Heerdt 1862). 

On many occasions, in his diaries but also in letters to his superiors in 
Paramaribo, W.F. van Lier stated his conviction that people suspected him 
of bewitching Ndjukas. We find this highly unlikely. As we have discussed 
before, Ndjukas believe that the main force prompting people to commit 
witchcraft is envy. When we first came to the Tapanahoni, in the early 
1960s, people explained to us: 'We can always eat and drink at your place, 
because you have no reason to kill us with witchcraft'. It would not have 
been different with Van Lier. Of course, Ndjukas knew he was hostile to 
Amaketi, and tried to promote Kanapé, but they would also have realistic 
ideas about how Van Lier could hope to further his cause: by using his 
intermediary position to praise the one and pass judgement on the other. 
Even today older people say: 'Van Lier slandered (konku) us'. 

In Ndjuka divination seldom is only one cause indicated. Several causes may 
be mentioned during successive sessions of divination, or the diviner might 
bring them forward simultaneously. 

Gaan Gadu's oracle spoke in favour of a recognition of Akekuna Gadu 
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(Akekuna’s deity) on January 14, 1922 (see entry in Van Lier's diary for 
that day). The Agedeonsu oracle was then opposed to such a move (see 
also De Groot 1969:145). But when Chief Popo of Benanu, influential priest 
of the Agedeonsu oracle, called on all Ndjukas living in the Downstream 
area to participate in a religious dance in honour of Akekuna Gadu, the 
tide had clearly changed. The visit of Agedeonsu priests to Diitabiki (June 
17, 1922) was another indication that relationships had been mended, and 
that Agedeonsu's staff had decided to follow Diitabiki's policy of religious 
cooperation with Dominiki. 

The preferential treatment and ostentatious favours bestowed on Kanapé by 
colonial officials, particularly by W.F. van Lier, engendered jealousy and 
resentment among his peers. This is the prototypical situation which rouses 
witches into activity. 

The disadvantages of presenting a single account of such long-term and 
significant changes are obvious. One could suggest that the reader be 
offered several versions of these events. We wish to mention our five con- 
siderations for restricting ourselves to one version: First, Asawooko was 
one of the two or three best Ndjuka historians we encountered during many 
years of field work. When checking with other sources, we found his infor- 
mation on this and other cases most reliable. Second, Asawooko is a member 
of Dale lineage and therefore possesses intimate knowledge about the case; 
this is his 'house story' (osu toli). Third, the disadvantages of taking one 
man from the lineage itself as the main source are mitigated by the fact that 
Asawooko did not belong to any of the warring matri-segments. He did not 
belong to either the Jedina group, associated with Kanapé, or the Sekefi 
group, associated with the influential Misidyan elder Asekende (see 
Genealogies X and Y). Fourth, by giving Asawooko's account in toto, his 
narrative can be presented as ‘discourse’, as a way of writing history that 
is peculiar to Ndjuka culture, with its distinctive manner of building up an 
argument, its rationalizations and specific expressions. Finally, above all 
there are no longer any dissenting voices. The few older men and women 
from Dale lineage who were willing to discuss these matters - for many the 
events will still too recent and too painful to discuss with Outsiders - 
corroborated Asawooko's account on all important points. 

Beattie (1969:161), describing new additions to the supernatural world of 
the Banyoro, makes the following observation: 

‘But an even larger number [of spirits] derive from the context of social 
change and culture contact, which during the past three-quarters of a 
century or so Banyoro have undergone with more rigour than most African 
peoples. Such modern spirits include Kifaru, the 'mbandwa' [spirits] of 
military tanks [kifaru is the KiSwahili word for rhinoceros]; Ndege, the 
mbandwa of aeroplanes; Ndjungu, the mbandwa of "Europeanness"; 
Mpolandi, the mbandwa of "Polishness" and many others. [...] The last is 
of particular interest: during the last World War a considerable number of 
expatriate Poles were accommodated for a time in a large camp near Masindi 
in Bunyoro. So large a concourse of Europeans was a new and alarming 
phenomenon to Banyoro (who like other east African peoples feared that the 
Europeans! ultimate object was to eliminate them and take their land for 
themselves), and it was not long before it became assimilated to the 
traditional mbandwa cult.’ 

About the Alur, a Nilotic people, Southall (1969:270) has this to add: 

'The older ones [spirits] conferred mainly skills in hunting and healing, 
but the newer ones may assist in understanding Europeans and even in 
behaving like them, speaking English or "Kitchen Kaffir" and so directly 
helping initiates in their search for modern employment outside tribal 
society’. 

From oe Tonga of Zambia (Colson 1969:71) comparable accounts about air- 
plane spirits exist. Turner (1970:372) mentions a ‘recently introduced rite 
called Tukuka in which the patient is believed to be possessed by the 
spirits of live Europeans or of alien tribesmen’. 
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Wensi adopted this casual attitude when he explained his religious career to 
the Reverend Father Coppelmans. Soso koni (just a skill), Wensi responded, 
when Coppelmans queried him about his various feats such as dancing in a 
fire and the handling of red-hot iron objects. Our interview with Father 
Coppelmans took place in Nason (Paramaka territory) on October 22, 1962. 
Personal communication from the Reverend Father E,M. Koorndijk. Interview 
given when Koorndijk visited the Netherlands, February 22, 1980. 

The first years of the Sweli Gadu cult were associated with iconoclastic 
purges of the four main spirit cults. But quite soon in the cult's career a 
modus vivendi was reached with the spirit medium associations, Hence- 
forward a medium would appear before the deity's oracle at Diitabiki to be 
screened and tested. The oracle was carried clock and anti-clockwise 
around the medium, a magic circle that symbolized the power of Gaan Gadu 
over all invading spirits. Only when the oracle's carriers stepped aside did 
Gaan Gadu break the lock and was the spirit allowed to speak through the 
medium's mouth, 

This 'wavering' between extreme and moderate positions is something all 
religious leaders display at one time or another, We recall having witnessed 
exactly the same fluctuations in Akalali's various political stances. At one 
time he stressed his willingness to compromise, at other occasions he would 
settle for nothing less than a complete removal of all the various rites and 
obligations linked with the Gaan Gadu cult. It was only when his efforts 
met with success that he opted for a more radical course. 

This information was given to us by Bono Velanti, a man from the Otoo clan 
born between 1940 and 1945. Since about 1977, Velanti has been actively 
engaged in an attempt to resuscitate the Gaan Gadu cult. As part of his 
preparations he assembled historical information. As Velanti and our 
interests overlapped to a considerable extent, we were often in a position to 
check the accuracy of his statements. We found these to be reliable and 
precise. We interviewed Velanti about Akekuna in April 1981. 

This description of Melchert's encounter with Wensi is found in Morssink's 
(1934) unpublished 'Boschnegeriana', Vol. 3, Djoeka, in a section titled 
‘Een nieuwe Boslandprofeet?' (A new prophet in the interior?) But, as is 
clear from Morssink's manuscript, is was Melcherts who recounted the inci- 
dent to Morssink in 1932. 

This 'Lisieux' is on an island opposite Diitabiki. Its Ndjuka name is Masaa 
Djani tabiki (Mr. Jan's island). 

These conflicts about the position of the Christian school and the work of 
the Christian church have been fully described elsewhere, especially in 
W.F. van Lier (1919) and De Groot (1969). 

Although this is an opinion voiced by a partisan, a Catholic nun (sister 
Wivine 1935:11), and repeatedly by Morssink (1934) as well, Ndjuka sources 
also support these commentators in stressing that Wensi betted on the 
Catholics rather than the Protestants in his struggle for external support. 
From Halfhide's manuscript (1947) one also gains the impression that Wensi's 
allies were Catholics rather than Protestant missionaries. 

Note the resemblance with Anake's efforts as an apothecary. 

With 'Herrnhutterism' Morssink intended to be derogatory, about the way 
the Moravian Brethren or 'Hernhutters' missionized. He accused them of too 
lenient an attitude towards ‘idolatry'. He believed this attitude to be in- 
spired by political rather than religious motives. ‘Political’ because Morssink 
believed them to be willing to accept almost any compromise with 'paganism!' 
in order to attain the position of Christianity's only representative in 
Suriname's interior. 

Such ‘dances! or rather 'feasts' seal the coming to power of a new religious 
movement. In the case of the Akalali cult, they were held in the autumn of 
1973, when Akalali had sufficiently consolidated his grip on Ndjuka society. 
LA, DC Wong's administrative report (journaal) to Governor Kielstra, March 
26, 1935. 

LA, DC Wong's letter to Governor Kielstra, April 19, 1935 (district Maro- 
wijne, 440 La M, resolutie 2323, July 19, 1935). 
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LA, monthly report of DC Wong to Governor Kielstra, May 1935 (GR 3177, 
September 22, 1937). Of interest is also LA, summary of a monthly report 
by DC Raue to Governor Kielstra, September 1936 (Gouv. Secr. Exh. 
21-10-36, no.6035, Bur. 1). 

The last gesture was reported to have taken place on August 25, 1935. It 
bk asia favourably in a Catholic missionary journal (Wivine 1935: 
LA, letter Governor Kielstra to DC Wong, May 24, 1935 (GR2323). Response 
by DC Wong, LA, May 24, 1935. Governor Kielstra's keen interest in the 
Wensi movement is also evident from LA, letter Governor Kielstra to DC 
ae K. Raue, October 21, 1936 (Gouv. Secr. Exh. no.2382, Bureau 
The long entry for November 29, 1936 in the monthly report of the District 
Commissioner is undoubtedly based on Herrenberg's communications. 
Herrenberg, a Moravian teacher, worked in Paramaka territory in 1936. LA, 
DC Raue to Governor Kielstra, November 29, 1936 (Gouv. Secr. Exh. 
24.12.36, no.7399c, Bureau 1). 

Andauna or Mboo belonged to the Dju clan. His original place of residence 
was Saniki, one of the Godo Olo villages. According to information provided 
by André Pakosie, Ndjuka medicineman and historian, Andauna and Wensi 
were overcome by the Amanfu spirit on the same day. While they were 
fighting with machetes, Andauna cut Wensi's arm. When blood began to flow 
Wensi showed the first convulsions marking invasion by a possessing 
spirit. Almost immediately the same spirit also took hold of Andauna. Now- 
adays Andauna is said to have been possessed by the 'evil side’ (takuu 
see) of the Amanfu spirit. This communication by Pakosie seems to explain 
the emphasis given by other Ndjuka sources as to the dirty nature of 
Andauna's spirit (tyobo wenti). This spirit allegedly drove him to such 
extremes as the drinking of urine of pregnant females, 

Later Andauna established himself at Nenge Kiiki, a settlement on the 
Albina-Mungo road. 

The Reverend Father Wortelboer's reassuring communication is part of LA, 
DC's report to the Governor, September 1936 (Exhibitum December 21, 
1936, no. 6035b). 

LA, letter W. Rogalli, member of the ‘forest police’, to DC Marowijne, Sep- 
tember 16, 1936 (Exhibitum December 21, 1936, no. 6035b). 

LA, letter Th. van Roosmalen, Vicar Apostolic of Suriname, to Governor 
Kielstra, August 29, 1938 (Gouv. Secr. Exh. Sept. 1, 1938, no. 4986, 
Bureau 1). 

LA, letter Th. van Roosmalen, Vicar Apostolic of Suriname to Governor 
Kielstra, September 13, 1938. 

Governor Kielstra here, and in other passages as well, rebukes the Catholic 
mission for espousing too eagerly the spiritual claims and endeavours of 
Wensi. LA, letter Governor Kielstra to Vicar Apostolic, September 16, 1938 
(Gouv. Secr. Exh. no, 432, Bureau 1, most secret). 

This feeling of not receiving sufficient Government support transpired in 
LA, letter Vicar Apostolic to Governor Kielstra, September 17, 1938 (Gouv, 
Secr. Exh. September 19, 1938, no. 440a, Bureau 5, most secret). This 
was the Vicar Apostolic's reply to Kielstra's letter mentioned in note 25. 
Petrus Norbertus Donders (1809-1887), a Catholic priest who became re- 
nowned among the people of Suriname for his work in a leprosy camp near 
Paramaribo. Donders was like a cult figure to Suriname's Catholics. His 
grave in Paramaribo's cathedral is an object of veneration (Encyclopedie 
1977:158). 

Bishop's Archives, letter of J.H.A. Halfhide to his superiors in the Roman 
Catholic church in Suriname (BO 8/1). 

André Kébben's monograph (1979), based on his field work during the early 
1960s, does not even mention the Wensi movement. For the Tapanahoni 
Ndjukas the Amanfu spirit found its new medium in Ameli, Amelikan, or 
Asimfu, successor to Akoontu Velanti as high priest of the Gaan Gadu cult. 
The spirit first manifested itself during the late 1960s. 

Wensi seems to have been one of the 'twice-born' characters described by 
William James (1958:141), who are marked by ‘a certain discordancy or 
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heterogeneity in the native temperament [...], an incompletely unified moral 
and intellectual constitution’, This constitution enabled him to undertake the 
huge emotional task of attempting to reconcile the Christian and Ndjuka 
religious views. 


CHAPTER XII 


Around 1950 Akalali worked in the Cottica region as an assistant of Tesi. 
Akalali was medium of a Suudati spirit. 

The classic text on anxiety is Sigmund Freud's 'Inhibitions, symptoms and 
anxiety! (1926). Anxiety is the unpleasant excitation that is generated in 
the ego when it feels threatened by internal impulses or external pressure. 
A state of anxiety puts the psyche's control room on alert. To handle such 
exigencies - in psychoanalytic thinking - the ego selects from among a 
number of defence strategies. See also Anna Freud (1976); Rycroft 
(1977:7-8). Especially helpful to us was Rycroft's reinterpretation of 
Freud's views on anxiety: 'This is, I think, the essence of anxiety; a 
danger, a problem, a test situation or an opportunity has been encounter- 
ed, but its precise nature is as yet unknown and no effective action can 
yet be taken.’ (1970:12). 

Among mediums females greatly exceed males. Men who occupy positions of 
authority seldom are mediums to spirits. 

Foremost among Pengel's advisers was Van Genderen, who was Minister for 
Internal Affairs in the last cabinet before the military coup of 1980. Van 
Genderen, a Creole, spent part of his younger years in Paramaka territory. 
He spoke Ndjuka fluently. From 1963, and perhaps even earlier, Van 
Genderen cultivated contacts with the Ndjuka community. He knew all 
Cottica elders personally, many of whom were regular visitors to his 
vacation house in Albina. 

In 1979, after Akalali's downfall, attempts were made to revitalize the 
ancient Gaan Gadu cult. One of the major difficulties impeding these efforts 
was Amelikan's refusal to share authority with other Otoo in a new Gaan 
Gadu cult. 

Oral communication André Pakosie. We are not sure about the enormous 
quantities of gifts suggested by our informants. Perhaps this is an 
exaggeration caused by the great changes which were soon to overhaul 
Ndjuka society. 

We remember having read this phrase in one of Max Gluckman's publica- 
tions, but we have not been able to retrace it. 

Kiin kondee means literally 'to cleanse the land'. Seeka kondee means 'to 
restore order in the land’. 

Information received from Michel Aboikoni, who worked in the neighbour- 
hood of Pininga during the 1960s. 


CHAPTER XIII 


1 


It is unusual for older Ndjukas to know their year of birth. Akalali was 
certain that he was born in 1924 because a Chinese shopkeeper, then his 
father's employer, wrote it on a piece of paper. We do not recall having met 
Akalali during one of our earlier stints of field work in the 1960s, or in 
1970. His own account stresses his presence in the tide-water region of the 
Marowijne in 1964. Earlier, in the 1950s, during Tesi's mediumship, Akalali 
was a Suudati medium who lived in the Cottica region. This must have 
given him a grounding in Na Ogii lore. News about Akalali's mission first 
reached us through Ndjuka friends living in The Netherlands. We were told 
that 'The Whole of The Danger of the Pinasi (A heli Ogii fu Pinasi ben kon 
bali na en ede) had taken possession of Akalali, a Pataa man of the village 
of Loabi. This was in August 1972. 

The bolt of lightning reminds one of similar symbols for violent change in 
European Romanticism, such as, for example, Stendhal's coup de foudre 
(thunderclap) that opens a romantic scene. 
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We took down the following statement by Akalali: Ala den yooka fu den 
dedewan di den towee, anga den goon mama, holi wan kuutu fu veaander a 
sani. A wenti disi kon bali na mi tapu, meaning 'All the ghosts of the 
deceased whose remains were discarded, and the spirits of the earth, held 
a meeting to alter this. That spirit possessed me,' 

Amelikan wished to continue with divination, but none of the people who 
could have assisted him were willing to do so. They feared Na Ogii would 
kill them. In 1978 new attempts were made to revive the Gaan Gadu cult by 
a number of younger men from the Otoo clan. The attempt was aborted 
after it became apparent that very few people supported the cult. 

The deceased from Gaan Boli was Da Gaafu, the former high priest of the 
Gaan Gadu oracle at Gaan Boli. His death was reported in Suriname's most 
authoritative newspaper ‘De West' (December 27, 1973). 

The village of Tabiki is home to the Da Agedeonsu or Ndjuka Gadu deity; 
the shrines for Ma Falu are at the village of Nikii. Both are considered 
emanations of the same divine source. The relations between the two 
sub-cults are described in Chapter II. 

Akalali first performed the main part of his work, the demolition of Gaan 
Gadu's shrine. He then stored the bundle away before calling Gaan Boli's 
inhabitants and the many visitors. He distributed the goods he had taken 
from the shrine among the terrified spectators. This was another manner of 
implicating them in the desecration. The dating of this confrontation (July 
1973) is reconstructed from what Ndjukas told us in December 1973. 

This information was gathered in December 1973, the first period of field 
work during Akalali's reign (December 1973-January 1974). 

A dearth of basic food stuffs is reported in the newspaper 'De West! 
(February 28, 1974). It was ascribed to Akalali's ban on preparing swidden 
fields during the preceding dry season. Items mentioning food shortages 
appeared in the newspaper on February 27, March 2, and April 8, 1974. In 
these short articles the newspaper also reported that Ndjukas bought their 
food from Amerindians on the Tapanahoni, 

Incidentally, this priest was the same man who had challenged Kaabu at one 
of Loabi's boat landings on January 1, 1962 (see XII.4.). 

The newspaper 'De West' for June 14, 1974, mentions Akalali's visit to the 
Paramakas. The newspaper states that he received an invitation from the 
Paramaka Paramount Chief Forster. 

Dr John Lenoir, who had worked among Paramakas as an anthropologist, 
noted that 'Akalali was ill-prepared in terms of knowledge of village 
politics. He sent many of the good guys into the bad group. Of course, he 
said only that others may have bewitched them, but there was apparently 
considerable discontent about his choices.' This communication reached us 
through the good offices of our colleague Richard Price. 

We are grateful to Emmy Boland, then head nurse at Diitabiki's clinic, for 
this information. 

Around the time of the first elections in which Ndjukas were allowed to vote 
(1963), party functionaries of the NPS started to cultivate links with 
Ndjuka worthies. Chief Akoontu was the first one to profit from party 
patronage. Amelikan was another beneficiary. As mentioned elsewhere, the 
NPS could soon hoist the party flag over Gaan Gadu's main temple at Diita- 
biki. High priest Amelikan personally saw to it that it remained there 
during the days of Akalali's revolt. Until the military coup of 1980, Ameli- 
kan was known as a staunch supporter of the NPS. Amelikan did not try to 
conceal NPS patronage: quite the contrary, he boasted about it in public. 
In this way the newspaper 'De West' (June 14, 1974) reported that 'Akalali 
would put an end to the fear for all sorts of obeah'. As:we have seen, this 
was not among Akalali's priorities. f 

Lagadu and his sister shared the same father, but not the same mother. 
Hence, in this matrilineal society, the suggested marriage was not for- 
bidden, but many considered the partners too closely related. 

Pakosie (1972:13). The author collected oral history accounts with his 
father (the same Pakosie who assisted Akalali in his first years, but later 
fell out with him) of Puketi. In this history, Apootu or Apowtoe played a 
significant role as a feti obia (war obeah). It probably belonged to the 
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category of mannengee obia, a subdivision of the Kumanti obeah, with the 
specific and only function to help people (Ndjukas) in their wars and 
fighting. Pakosie's spokesman described its visible shape as 'a short black 
man, intensely black. The blackness of this man brought darkness to the 
surroundings." 

This information we received from Thelma, Akalali's wife. The interview was 
given to Thomas Polimé and kindly put at our disposal. Although many 
Ndjukas are far from accurate when dating events - for the obvious reason 
that they do not take notes - Thelma is an exception. She has notes on the 
dates when some of the major incidents in Akalali's and her career 
occurred. She reported that Pakosie and Akalali fell out during the second 
Cottica trip, in 1975. July 7, 1977, as the date for Akalali's hazardous trip 
upstream from Nikii and Benanu back to his village, is based on our field 
work dates. One of us accompanied Akalali on this trip. 

The Sebinasi are associations of Ndjukas in Paramaribo organized on clan 
basis; most represent a single matriclan. An important function of these 
associations is to save money for the great burial feasts (bookode) that 
close the mourning periods. Great amounts of money, often exceeding a 
thousand guilders, are spent on these funerary rites. Members are asked to 
contribute a small sum of money, sometimes 50 cents, sometimes a guilder, 
to the savings account of their Sebinasi each month. The association of 
Misidyans, for example, has various officials, collects money and organizes 
social meetings for their members in Paramaribo. 

A functionary of the Ministry of the Interior showed one of us the letter in 
Diitabiki a few days before it was actually handed over to Akalali on April 
27, 1978. According to the date above the letter it was written at the end 
of February 1978, but we do not recall the exact date. A letter announcing 
the demotion of Akalali to Chief Gazon was written in the same month. We 
came to know about it when Chief Gazon asked one of us to read it to him. 
This occurred a few days before Akalali heard about his demotion. 

Letter from Dr J. Park, October 7, 1978. For many years during the 1970s, 
Park conducted a linguistic study at Diitabiki. 

The informant is Asawooko, a Misidyan (Dale lineage) historian of fame, a 
resident of Diitabiki, and, although never part of the inner circle of Gaan 
Gadu priests, sufficiently associated with it to make him, in the eyes of 
strangers, a member of that religious party. 

We interviewed Kelema in April and July 1977, in April, May, and July 
1978, and again in April 1979. On all these occasions he mentioned various 
and differing reasons for his defection, It is not unlikely that he left 
Akalali for a number of reasons. When asked why he defected from Akalali's 
camp, he would recall different grievances at different times. 

In April 1979 Kelema stressed what he called 'the exorbitant fees' demanded 
by Akalali. He mentioned 300 guilders for treatment of a patient. 

Interview given by Thelma to Thomas Polimé, July 24, 1985, Thelma said 
her family received notice from Akalali that his spirit demanded her 
presence at his village as his wife. This happened on New Year's Day of 
1973. After several communications were exchanged, and considerable 
pressure was brought to bear on her, Thelma was brought to Akalali's 
village on February 22, 1973. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Tersteegen's aphorism 'Ein begriffener Gott ist kein Gott'. 

On the presumed life and the legends about Don Juan we consulted Marafion 
(1967:96), who notes the machiavellian element. Michener (1968:361-72) has 
studied popular interest in Spain in the various versions of the play. To 
Baschwitz (1966:25-8) we owe some facts about the real Faust. Dent 
(1975:136-7, 179) has drawn attention to the tendency of artists working in 
the romantic tradition to amalgamate the personalities of Don Juan, best 
known in northern Europe by Mozart's opera Don Giovanni, and Faust. 

See Amnesty International (1987). 
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Yeye, Santa 5, 121-3, 130, 263 
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This book represents the first extensive study of the eventful and intriguing 
history of the cults of the Ndjuka Maroons in Suriname. This Afro- 
American people has managed to maintain its cultural and social 
autonomy, despite sweeping economic changes. These economic transfor- 
mations form the background for an examination of religious movements 
over time. In great detail, more than a century of religious and social history 
is passed in review. 

This study explores the relation between cult, myth, and the everyday world 
and compares the interpretations of native and foreign intellectuals. The 
authors use an idiosyncratic mix of Marx, Weber, and Freud to establish a 
theoretical framework, containing infrastructural and superstructural 
explanations as well as a political and symbolic analysis. The fruit of some 
twenty-five years of historical and ethnographic research, this publication 
is based partly on oral histories collected in villages in the Tapanahoni area, 
but also on archival research in Suriname and the Netherlands. 

The Great Father and the Danger will fascinate a large audience; students of 
Afro-American cultures and religious movements in particular will find 
this study on the interrelationship between material forces, symbols, and 
fantasies a treasure-trove. 

H.U.. Thoden van Velzen (1933) and W. van Wetering (1934) studied 
anthropology at the University of Amsterdam, where they received their 
Ph.D.s in 1966 and 1973, respectively. Both went to Suriname for 
anthropological field work in 1961 and 1962. Between 1965 and 1988 
several stints of field work followed. Van Wetering spent two periods of 
field work in the village of the prophet Akalali, while Thoden van Velzen 
concentrated on the politics of the Ndjuka oracle of Gaan Gadu. In the 
course of focusing their anthropological work on material forces, the 
authors have become increasingly interested in the dynamics of symbolism 
and the role of collective fantasies in social life. 

Thoden van Velzen is now a professor of cultural anthropology at the 
University of Utrecht, while Van Wetering is a lecturer in cultural 
anthropology at the Free University of Amsterdam. 
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